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PREFACE. 



Here we have the record of a life, spent for the most part amid 
the peaceful scenes of the county of Ulster, yet darting out on all 
sides into the world of active achievement : a life of seventy-one 
years along "the cool sequestered ways," yet ever busy, full of 
variety and in constant touch with outside events that make up 
history. Autobiographical in the strict sense of the word, it is not; 
but consists of a stringing together on the slightest thread of chro- 
nology of the writings and speeches of the author : an autobiogra- 
phy of the intellect. Such a collection might be criticised as too 
egotistical, were it not made, as I understand, like Shakespeare's 
"sugared sonnets," for distribution among "private friends." 

Beginning hi college days, when the author was but in his 
twentieth year, with three orations on subjects familiar to the young 
student ; passing into early active life with its newspaper editorials 
on political topics and events of the times; it terminates the 
period of young manhood with an ambitious and interesting lecture 
on the younger Vane. Then come lucubrations growing out of the 
civil war in which the author at its outset was a participant ; and 
these are succeeded by a series of miscellaneous productions, which 
brings us to the culminating point of manhood — signalized, in this 
instance, by entrance upon official life. There are no speeches made 
in the Assembly of the State for the year 1868, of which our author 
was a member ; but there is an interesting supply illustrative of his 
career in the forty-sixth Congress (79-80), including one on the 
counting of the electoral votes for President and Vice-President, 
which well deserves and will reward perusal. We have, also, an 
inaugural address as Mayor of the city of Kingston and two messa- 
ges to the Common Council. The volume closes with reminiscences 
of foreign travel — a recreation indulged in by our author after his 
retirement from public station. 

It should be called to mind, that during this long period, that is, 
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from tlie year 1853 up to the present, the collector of these pieces 
was immersed in the active practice of the law ; these varied pro- 
ductions being thrown off in the leisure moments of fifty years' 
steady devotion to that exacting profession. Of tlie countless ad- 
dresses to juries, of the countless arguments before courts, tliere is 
no record here, because the one class usually perishes with the hear- 
ing, and the other crystalizes into the meagre form of briefs pub- 
lished in the reports. For example, there are twenty-eight cases 
in the appellate courts of this State, reported at length in the books, 
in which law^yer Lounsbery was counsel on one side or the other*. 

After all, the true aim of such a collection as this is to give 
oneself an abiding sense of the continuity of one's life. Ordinarily, 
the recollection of the myriad incidents of a man's life is fragmen- 
tary and confused ; and a compilation of tlie productions of the 
mind at various stages clears up the vista and builds up along tlie 
course points of vantage on w hich the memory may pause in making 
its lengthened survey, to take its bearings. In the present instance, 
the compiler is to be congratulated that, as the fniit of his labor, he 
will not only be able to realize his life of fifty years of bustle, strife, 
business and pleasure with greater vividness and coherency, but he 
will experience the pleasing consciousness of having, for others as 
well as himself, planted torches at points all along the devious 
track, for local illumination not only, but, also, to establish a per- 
manent and continuous line of light. 

D. M. DeWITT. 

Kingston, March 19, 1904. 



(* Rbported Casks rbfbrred to in the Preface.) 

Lounsbery v. Snyder, 31 N. Y., 514; Van Hoevanbergh v. Has- 
brouck, 45 Barb., 197; Ean v. Snyder, 46 Barb., 231; Hamilton v. 
Wright, 37 N. Y., 502; Simmons v. Cloonan, 2 Lansing, 346; The 
People V. Schryver, 42 N. Y., 1; Howk ▼. Eckert. 2 Hun, 113; 
Kelley v. Fallhook Co., 4 Hun, 261; Cole v. Van Keuren, 4 Hun, 
262; Howk v. Bishop, 10 Hun, 509; People tj.- ret. Van Keuren, 10 
Hun, 551; Simmons ▼. Cloonan, 47 N. Y., 3; Fraysier v. Gibson. 
15 Hun, 37; People ex rel. Van Keuren, 74 N Y., 310: People v. 



Willett, 36 Hud, 500; Winne y. Ulster Co. Bayings Institution, 87 
Hun. 849; O'Reilly y. City of Kingston, 89 Hun, 285; Gowdy y. 
Coidts, 40 Hun, 469; Hasbrouck y. Burhans, 42 Hun, 876; Decatur 
V. Goodrich, 44 Hun, 8; O'Reilly v. City of Kingston, 114 N. Y.. 
459 ; Gross v. Cloonan, 81 N. Y. , 557 ; Schaffer v. Riseley, 44 Hun, 
6, 681 ; Donohue y. Hummel, 17 St. Rep., 994; Donohue y. Hummel, 
1 Supp., 401; Schrowang y. Sahler, 17 St Rep., 598; Schrowang y. 
Sahler, 2 Supp., 140; Donohue y. Whitney, 87 St. Rep., 706; Dono- 
hue y. Whitney. 15 Supp., 622; Donohue y. Whitney, 188 N. Y., 
178; New Haven Clock Co. y. Hubbard, 40 St. Rep, 654; New 
Hayen Clock Co. y. Hubbard, 16 Supp., 125; The People y. Ter- 
williger, 74 Hun, 810; The People y. Terwilliger, 56 St. Rep., 255; 
The People y. Terwilliger, 26 Supp., 674; The People y. Terwilli- 
ger, 142 N. Y., 629; The People v. Terwilliger, 60 St. Rep., 866. 
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SKETCH OF FAMILY AND SURNAME. 



WilMam Lounsbery was btorn December 25, 1831, at St»ne 
Ridge, in the town of Marblertxxwn, Ul&ter Oounity, New York; 
bis father was John Louns'beiy, and his mather Sarah Peters; he 
had oiue elder brdther who married Jane Crispell, and died in 
1877; itwo elder siisters, Maria Margaret, Who married John 
Winficid, Eliisaboth, whio maiTied Joilin N. Pink; two younger 
eidters, Ruth, who married John A. Elmendorf, and Sarah, who 
married John Gasbeck DeWitt. 

His father, John Lounfi/bery, was the son of Richard Louns- 
bery, ^^^yo was tli«e son of Edward Loun6:bery, a captain of the 
Thir.1 Regiment of llhe line in ifche Rovoloitioni, who wTas a boo, 
of Ritzert (Rfiohard) Lounsbery, bom 1838, who Was a son of 
Ritzert, who was born aboult 1700, and moved from New York 
to Marbletown about 1725, and married Elizabeth Sammiers; who 
was the son of Richard Lounsebry, 1. 

Richard Loimsfcery, 1, left the following diildren by his wife 
Elizabeth DuBoi-s: Thomas, Joihn, Mjchae'l, Henry and Ridhiard. 

Governor Phineas C. Lounsbury, President of the Merchainttfi 
Kxchacge National Bank, is the son of Nathan, son of Eoos, son 
of Nat}.an, son of Heniy, son of Ridhard, 1. 

IMcliard P. Loutosbery, Esq., >the broker^ is the son o<f 
Stepiien, son of NehemiaJi, son of Michael, son off Richard, 1. 

"The Richaid Loun&bery (of Marbletown) soldier o(f 1738, 
must Imve been the son (or grand) son of Richard, 1, and was 
in the right place and at the riglit time, to have been the tether 
of Capt. Edward Lounfebery, who, without a doubt in my mind, 
WTas your great-grandfatiher" (Teetor). 

Richard, 1, could write: we have a copy of bis signature to 
deeds. He was pnybably too sick 'to write this name to his wiU, 



Wn.L OF RTCnARD LOUNSBBRY. 

(Book B., pa^ 188, White Plains LojkI Reoonl.) 

I, Richard Louiifl4j«y, being Rick «Jicl weak, but in perfect 
m«moi y, do »ee wLXwe to sot my liouflc in order as followiefth. lat., 
1 ;j;ivft unto my A\ifoi Elizu;bc«tli ami two eldiet^t sonns forresoore 
[X)uii\]s in la mi ami imiwlow lyinf? off itlte ou^^t sLile of Blink 
lirook, ajwl to my 'wife 1 give Iwr l)ed ami sonhe Amwll peversiom* 
of IV'.vtei-. Unito my <laug1i'ter Miiry, I give a piece, of kuid 
lying at (tlie othe** s-ide of Bewver swamp coming douTi to the 
Swamp, t^wo great chargco's of Powter, t\N"Oi Powttjer pla*ttor», next 
to tlicni and two leisaer platters, and a flaggon ajvd a oow, and to 
John I give oiio bed, and to my two i^ans Tiiomia^ and my sonn 
Micliael all my right at Whtto Plains & t\^•o cows, and to my 
sonn Hendry my right iit tlic Raccoon ridgei and all my right 
thcre'to to Laime Wills puivhaao. and for my sonn Richar.l I re- 
quire hi^ tenn pounds wlnen his time is owt accorrKng to bargain 
ami my two yesir oUl liorsc & stecirs. Cioods in my own custwly. 
Ami after my death AVhat is letf't after jut*t detbts are paid I do 
will bl»at my tlirei^ youngeisit sonnshave it, ami this to be my 
LiAt "will in testimony I liave caused this to be made, as witness 
my hand tiie 2nd day of January, 1690. 

RICHARD LOUN?5BERY. 
Witnci»6 in ye presence of hi« X mark. 

JOHN LYON 

The mark of 
:MARTIIA X MILLS. 

RICHARD LOUNSBERY, OP MARBLETOWN. ULSTER 

COUNTY, NEW YORK, 1738. 

Tl'Ss name appears upon a roW of the fooit Cooiipany of 
MiJiti.i of Marbletown, Uls>ter Co., imder tlie command of Cap- 
tain Diiniel Brodhoad (in a total of 80 names). See "Documen- 
tary Hi.story oif Xew York," Vol. IV, page 151. 

Captain Etlwarcl Lounsberry, MarbletouTi, Ulster Co., N. Y., 
(seo Caleimlnr of X<ew York HLs'torical Mamiflcriptw, Revolution- 
ary papers, Vol. I, page 35, and Vol. II, pagefi 12, 26, 34, 39, 49 
and 5?). , 
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Edward Lounsbory, 1st Lieuteamnt, "an cxcellcn/t officer, 
would make a vory good Captain, and we reoommend him as such." 
I'lxm 'the above ■rcoomMiemiation by Rud Ritzema, Colonel of 
the Third New York Continewtal Forces, Lieutenant Edward 
Lounsberj' wiis promoted to Captain in said Re^metit November 
21, 1776. 

liouftenaiit Edward Louasberry \yn& a recruiting officer for 
I.'l.ster Couii'ty during the Refvolut/ioinary wai*, appointed by the 
Committee of the Con»venition of Nesw York. 

Upon page 195. Vol. XV, "Documents rekting to tlie Colonial 
History of tlie »Sta.te of New York — The Revodution," may he 
seen the following: **Eightli Coonpany, second Regimeni, New 
Y'ork Line: — Loims^berr}'. Edwai*d, Captain Lieut., in R&ltzema's in 
1770. Captain Nov. 21, 1776, reedgned Oct. 15, 1778, Marbleftown, 
Ubtev Co.; died about 1809." 

ORIGIN OF THE SURNAME AND FAMILY OF 

LOUNSBERY. 

This 8uma/me seoms liteirally 'tlie "Manor or Foiita^ese De 
Lond or De Land," and carrieti with it tlio fundamental signifi- 
cance of Soverignty, imismuch a** at ithat early period in Anglo- 
Norman history (the 11th, 12th and 13th CentiuneH paj"ticularly), 
land owners were Land-Lords in tiie best 6ensH?s of IJiaJt com- 
pound word. 

rts fir»t appearance as tlie name of a locality in England was 
in York&ld-re. It is found in Domersday Book (compiled by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in 1086-87), where it is An-itten Lodeuijburg. 
It i« still the name of a town tliere oalled Lomleslbai-ough, and 
marks the site of Dalgovitia, the name of a Roman station, 
known to have been there 1,000 years before the Norman' Oan- 
queie^ of Eng'knd. 

WILLIAM De LONDESBURGH, A. D., 1135. 

nie Oiureh of "Louesbui-gh or Louefbeurg," Y'orksiliiw, Eng- 
land, was grantefd to William De LoncKburgh by Steplien, King 
of England, from 1135 to 1154. 

This William •was also Treasurer of the C^iuich of Y'ork. lie 
had a brother Uerbert^ who <had a son Uerbca^t, Avho had a son 



Peter, who Lad a son Reginald de Loinesburgb, who died A. D., 
128G, leaving a •aon John De Londesliiirg, Knig'lut. 

l''he abo\x» not'Ce were taken from Surtee's Society Piibliea- 
tions, Volunw 49. In this volume may be seen the following 
differeiirt spellings off the surname Louii&biu-y or Loun.sbery: 

LodonAburg, Lownesburg, lieon-ebci-gh, Lowdeosbrough, 
Loue&burgh, Ixmebeiu-g, Louuesbourgh, Londieiborough, Loime«- 
burgh, Londjsburg. 

[The above gcnealog}^ of IvidiUTd I»uivsibe'ry, 1, is talcen 
fixwn res^c-archcBi furnitshcd by Henry Dudley Teetoa*, Lawyer and 
geuealogist.] 

Edward Ixm.nBjbory liad by his lirs't wife Klizabeth Katcr four 
children: John, Ivichord, Ja^eob and Ctart-lmrine. lie a]*w ha<l by 
fiecond wife Jauette Dubois; seven cliildren: Louis. Uenry Dubois, 
Kbenezer, Philip. Kliza'beth, Xaiicj', Jane. 

Kicliard Lounsbery, the son of Edwanl, Jiad six children: 
John, Peiter. Richard, ^laria, Et^tlier, ElizalKith. 

John Lounwberv. the son of Rieliaixl, hnd vsix. children: Maria 
^iargaiTt, Richard, Elizabeth, William. Ruth, Sarah. 

William Louttsbury, the son of John, hiul by his first wife 
Catherine Eaiiian>, one child, Catharine; and by hiw «ecoiul wife, 
Alice VanBiu^n, one child, Elizabeth Adeldme. 

[Burhans Family, by Samuel Burlians.] 

William Loun-sbery, born 25th Dect^mber, 1831, son of Sarah 
Peters^ boru Oth July, 1796, niiuriud 1824. Jolin Lounsbery, born 
14th April, 1803. Sarah Pejteris wa^ divughter of William Petors, 
baptized 24th January, 1773, died 8th Februaiy, 1814, married 
Margaret llasbrouck. Dr. William Petois was son of Maria 
VanWageneu, baptize^l 29th June, 1754, miUTied by s'tate li- 
cense dait<Kl 2tith November,. 1772, Dr. Benjamin liters. Maria 
N'anWagenei* was daughter of EHzaixi'th Burhans, "baj^tizexl 24th 
August, 1718, married (first, 5th October, 1730, Peter Oaterhoudt) , 
second, Johannes VanWagenen, born 18th Nov., 1722. Elizabeth 
Burlians wils daughter of Bai'ent Burhans, baptized April 24, 
1081, man-ied Margaret Matthysen, ba|)ttizod 14th January, 1084. 
Barent Burlians was son of Jau Burlians who amved in America 
16th A])ril, 1003, in slnp '^Boonte Koe/' manied Helexka Trap- 



hagen. Jan Burhaos wais son of JaocVb Burhan^, \w\vo came to 
Amerioa aboult 1660. In March 28, 1660, he appettir.8 as a soldier 
in tibe Netherkuids' service in the E&opus; name of wife unknown. 

WILLIAM LOUNSBERY. 
[From Life Sketohee, 1868, N. Y. Stat« Omeei-s.J 

Mr. Lounsbery represents the First Assembly District of the 
county of Ulster. He was bom in 'the -town of Marbletown, in 
that county, December 25, 1831. lids patemoil ancestors are of 
Weksh descent, and some of them were amon^ the oarliesit settlers 
of Ulster county. Nearly all of the name now living in this coun- 
try trace their origin to th© Ulster family. A great uncle 
(Ck>loa3ed John Loune9iber>') wtas a meiuiber of the Senatte, and of 
the Council of Appoinrtment, during tlie guibernatorial adrndnistra- 
tion of De Witit Clinton; anotlier groat uncle (Ool. Ebenezcr 
Lounsbery) was a meuvber of the Senate in 1838, '39. Both 
served, in the war of 1812, in w'hidh 'tliey acquired their military 
rank. His father, John Lounsbery, was a niember of the As- 
sembly in 1853, and was ckustied as a Hunker, in the poUiltical 
divisions of the Democracy of that period. 

Mr. Lounsibery lias enjoyed excedleoit elducaltional advaiDtages, 
which he has not failed to improve. He graduated, in 1851, at 
Kutgers College, Obtaining the third honor of the graduating 
class. He s)tudied law at tlie IjSLiw School of the University of 
tlie city of Al-barw, and was admitted to practice in 1853; and 
immednately oj)ened an oflice in the village of Kingston. By his 
careful preparation of, and faLtMul attention to, Uie causes at 
lirsit entrusted to hiui, he soon obtained the confidence of the 
public and a hand<some sliaix; of business. About two years 
since he entered into copartnersJiip with Hon, Ei'asitus Cooke, of 
Kingston, and tlie law firm otf Cooke &. Lounslbery now occupit»s 
a commanding |xxHliition at the Ulster bar, and does a very large 
share of its business. 

^Ir. Lounsbery lias been connected with tlte edittorial fra- 
ternity, having fbeen from 1857 to 1861, as^sociated with Mr. S. S. 
Hommel in the proprietorship of the Ulster Be^publican — now 
the Kingston Argus — tlien, as now, the recognized organ of the 
Democracy of Ulater county. This was a period of sharp polit- 
icail oontroversy, and Mr. Lounatbery, in such interva^b of leisure 
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86 were aikiwcd him by iitd profession, omtered into tlie ecu tosU 
of thaft period with spult and zeal. His edit/orial articles, like 
his efforts at the bar, were marked by ^moothuess aud ele|ganx?e 
of {^tylc, cle«u*iieas, directness and force, aud added g<reatly to the 
effectiveness of (tliat journal, at» a ]»Lrty organ. Mr. Lounsbery 
hi XK> mere alavxi ito his profeisuion. He lincU time to f^lean in 
the broiad fiekl$ of general Iftemture. ami Ivenoe he naturally be- 
came a member o*f the Ulsiter County lliirtorica'l Society, and took 
greolt interest in preparing ]>apor4 to be ri«d before it. Tlie 
same literary ta9it«i» led 'him to accept invitations to make oxl- 
dresseis before the Kington Litci'ary Associations, and the Ukte-r 
County Agricu'ltufral Society. All of itliese literaiy productions 
exbibft fine ^liolarly taatets and aittttuinmenits; a cle«ur and prac- 
tical halbit of thouight, and great felicity of expreA*ion. 

Wiith UuD large and varied experience in law, |K>liltios and lit- 
erature, backe<l by a laudable anvbiitiion and an ardent tempcira- 
momt, Mr. Lounebery naituraNy 'became a leading member in tlie 
present AssembLy. He wa8 selected as a candida^ie by the 
Democriacy of his paA^y with greiat unanimity, and wais eleotcd 
by tlie lai^c^t majority ever given in the Di^xict for tlw same 
office. 

His ajbiUtic»» were appreciated at Albany as well as at home, 
in the organization of tlve Committers of tlie Assembly. He is 
cliairman of the Jmliciary C-ommittee. a position of great re- 
eponsibiUty. He is a'l.90 a member of tlie Committee on Claims. 
He ^ves the ck)i»e^ aibtention Ut legislative matters, and evi- 
dently intends to make himseJf entirely familiar with the inter- 
ests and ueedis of the Emiiire State. He is fond of i»ocial enjoy- 
menrt^ .that i)arta>ke of a Ivtemary cliaractter, is wefl fitted to take 
part in conversation^ and gmutly delimits in a good joke or a 
witty repartee. 

F1CTEKX.TH DISTRICT. 

[From Dirpcior\' 40th Congress.] 

Counties. — (ireene, Scliolwi'ie and Ulerter. 

William Lounss^bej-j' of Kington, was born at Stone llidgo, 
New York, December 25, 1831: graduated at Rut^^^ College in 
1851; aitbeuded litte Law Department of the Now York Univenity 



at Albany, amd was admirtited oa an abtomey and oouneellor in 
1853, and has since been enigaged in the praotloe of kuw; waa 
Comm'i&sary of the Twentieth Regiment of New York Militia, 
witii the tank of First Lieutenftnt, during i»l» ftJhre© months' ser- 
vice; wai8 a memrber of the Xefw York Assembly in 1868, and 
Oiairman of -the Committee on the Judiciary ; •yx'OA elected Mayor 
of the Oitj' of Kiiig|s.ton in March, 1878, for the term of two 
years; and was eledted to the Forty -sixth Congresb as a Demo- 
crat, receiving 13,080 vxyteB against 11,442 voteis for George S. 
Xidiok, Reipitblican, 3,524 vote^ for Johnj R. Erkson, XationoJ, 
140 vortes for J. H. Coutant, Prohibitionist, and 49 scattering 
votes. 



(From RommisoonceR of Collejro Days.) 

AX ORATION 

Delivered at tlie AnaiiverRary of ttwe Rutgero College Bible So- 

cie^ty. May 26th, 1851. 

THE BIBLE THE BEST GUIDE OF THE 

STATESMAN. 

By Will mm Lounsibery of Stone Ridge, Xw Y. 



It is a strange and prevalentt error, that the claims and 
in-terewts oif Cliris'tiiandty, belong -so'lie'ly to it'he clea-ical profession. 
If at Ihis time it vraa heard that this nation, was to be deprived 
of its religion, ervery patriot and statesman would start from his 
Beat, trembling for the interests of Ibis country and his liberty. 
Though aU are convinced ol the bulwarks, that the truths of 
Chri.«rtiilanity and the Babble, have thrown around the intsltitutions of 
freedom, yet few attend to its precepts or aid in its diffufiion.. 
The jurist, when lie hlae enriched his mind in every legal form, 
and becoones skilled in inigenlus craft and refined policy, thinks 
himf»elf complete in his profession, and leaves thds volume, the 
source of every sound law, to the undisturbed possession of those 
whose pecuHar cal^ng devotes them to its s>tu<ly. The Legislator^ 
when he has stored himself mth the latws of antiquity, when he 
has become practiced in tlie intrigues of diplomacy, and prepared 
to tlie Ufsual idea of an enlightened politician, AviH satisfy has con- 
science and meet the favor of men by prudently and warily acting 
up to this crafty line of policy. Not one thought will he and 
the world give to that source, whdch alone can supply and regulate 
the system they have started. 

Man is ever ready to tnaat to his own powers. He supposes, 





ihaA, by his inigexiiiity, 'w'hidi has aurmouiDted tibe greatest difficful- 
ties, laws can he devlised, that will hold the pofisions in check, and 
regnkd^ by a perfect system, all our acJtions with one another. 
But expedenoe has s-hcwn fuMy that if the fear of God be eroidi- 
calted from a comfmunity, sedfishnoss and sensua-li-ty will absorb 
the wliole man. Appetite, knowing no restradnlt, will trample in 
scorn on the ref^traints of law, and the wisest forms of human 
polity \\i\\ become, like a rope of sand, to be -wasihed a^vay by 
every storm 'that agitates the mind of community. The heathen 
nations of the most remote periiods, perceived the utter impossi- 
bility of regulating tlie acftions of the multitude by meire human 
^\isdbm. Ancient Egjipt, with all her pftiiloaopliers, w«« obliged 
to acknowledge a liliiglwr power, upon wliich to base and enforce 
her laws. In every heathen land, we find thent praying for pro- 
tedtion and asaisitanoc and sacrificing to the Gods of their soiper- 
stition; and though ignorant of hi-m. who uphokleth ali things by 
the wofrd of liiis power, they still perceived, and acknowledged a 
higher authority upon whiteh tliey founded 'their efforts of govern- 
ment. We now have the rev<^la/tioin withoujt which antiquity 
in all its wistlom failed to institute the true principlefi of Liberty, 
and happy is that people, who profit by its preceprt*. 

The Bible is the foundation of poMtical morality, and whoJt- 
ever of freedom, whaitever of patriotism, unalloyed by selfishness, 
we find in the world is derived froan its consecrated pag^. 

The science of morality has been al^'ays one of interest — one 
in which the greatest minds of Cfvery age have deveiloped their 
noble powers, with the moeft unibounded freedom. IVIan impelled 
by the passions alone would be the most helpless of all crea/tuies; 
and to restrain these passions have been the worthy objects of 
the beat and wisest meai. Socrattes, Seneca and Cicero, for this, 
made the best efforts of their lives, and by the strength of their 
oheracters, did contribute what power man can wield to keep the 
PV-^'it of benevolence from being smothered, amid the tumults of 
the world. By such precepits and examples the weight of emi- 
nence wlas thrown on the side of A'iiftue, and much thait was noble 
was preserved even among heathens, tmcorrupted by the passions. 
These bright specimens of initeMeCtuaJ greatness shoNv where, 
among the antcienits, we are ito find the perfeetion of art with peaoe 
and happiness. Beyond their influenice was darkne^, ignorance 
aad tfSaa naaeanes of a aaTa^ Uf e. 

9 
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But a mofre powerftd torch tban pbiloeoplhy wna to illuminie 
tihe moral world. The truth of Chrifttianity were to cast a ray of 
heaven bom liglvt over the naitions, diffusing the blessings of 
freedom, and dispersing thte igmoranco which hod hung for ages 
on the minds of men. W^en the liight broke upon the world, all 
became brilliant within dts radiance. To its risdng greaitness 
principalities and powers pinned their declininig strength. De- 
pravity hung near its glare, and dtrive<l to cover it» deformiity 
with a moral splendor. Thus crushed by union with princes and 
evil spirits, the light o£ moral truth went out from the world, and 
hid itself from the sighit of men in the cloister and confines of the 
mountains. But the Reformation a^ain woke the world from its 
utter moral igncNnance, idolatry and superstition. Quickened by 
the pure illumination of ithe Bible, man 'haa conitiniued to improve 
in Ids soctoli existence from that time to the present. We feel 
justly proud of our age, and imder the influence of Chirisitianity 
the people of the lOth century despise a comparison with former 
times, even wM\ the brightest periods of antiquity. 

And where now do we find the greatest happiness? As 
among the ancients the examples of the wtise anid good marked 
thcdr degree of civilization. So now, where Bible truth and Bible 
morals are spreading aibroad their ligfht, we only find true haippi- 
ness and prosperity. 

We will retfer to Europe. See the difference that has there 
been produced betweetn the Snstitutions tlialt are under the light 
of the Bible, and those yet loaded wit^i infidelity and supersti- 
tion. It forms a nationlality stronger than, languages or difference 
of climate. It separates them more effectually than* if divided 
by the width of the Ocean-. Look at France and England. What 
is it tliat has made the difference (between these two peoples? 
They are separated only by a narrow strait — rapidity of commu- 
nication has almost made the one territory verge into the oKiher — 
and yet the haibits of the people mark the line of separation so 
plainly, that it is impossible for the most careless to pass it with- 
out observation. Tn one an air of suspicion iwill continually 
come over you. The scrutiny of officers; the strictness of law, 
bring in an uncertain dread of some danger. You feel the pangs 
of servitude. In the other the air is free. You feel secure; no 
officers gather round you besieging for a pass; no suspicious' eyes 
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are continiLally directed to^vvurd^ your movemeats. You are 
in a couDftry of firm and oeirtiaint laAvis. 

There is certainly a moral dnfluenoe tthait has produced this 
difference. The seeds of infidelity and supefrstition, sown early 
in the minds of itbe Frencdi by a podsonous literatrue; by the sway 
of popeay, has defeated every effort for Liberty, Ihas reduced the 
spirit of freedom; kept (the nmnd chained in a blind and bigo<ted 
prejudice or a careless or desperaite sensuality. And thus 'while 
England has grown justly proud in her unshaken Id'berity, and is 
extending her empire over the seas to every quarter of the world; 
the Femidi have wasted their dti^n^th in the strifes of civilwars, 
and even now, wihile they have succeeded in establishing the names 
and forms of a Republic, so little is sihe placed on the ti'ue foun- 
dation of freedom, that these very foims seem but the turning 
pivot from wlhich sihe may slide into despotism or anarchy. 

This is tlie difference which has been made in the prospmty 
of these old rival powers. There are oitiher noltionB eihowing a 
like difference. 

See Protestant Srwitzerland stianding in the midst of a desert 
of superstdtion — a bright s^pot of lil>erty among mental' darkness 
and physical servitude. All around have been agitated by the 
strifes of civil war, and the clamors of a dissatisfied populace. 
Yet the land, <where Tell raised the voice of freedom has rested 
secure and undisturbed in the possession of liberty. With the 
Gerxyian Oonfederacies on the north and the Italian States ^n the 
eouth, we might suppose the aound of their cannon rolling along 
the AJ^, wouikl have aroused the martial spirit of the Helvitian. 
But the memory of 'the Eefoimiers has not yet died in the 
mounlaixs; and though strife and civil commotion have agitated 
the turbulent spirits of her neighbors, Switzerland has maintained 
a perfect neuitraliity. 

Look now at Italy, wlhich has nourished the poet and painter, 
where stand the proudest monumemts of antiquity — wliere free as 
"water ran the blood of the early marityrs. While the world has 
grown proud in t^ improvements in art — in new light in science, 
Italy has descended by raipid strides from her former greatness. 
While impTOvements have marked every bramdh that could con- 
tribt^ to the pleasure of man — while the elements have been con- 
Terted into engines of use, the feted swamps in Italy, thflt were 
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reduced to cultivatioQ in the time of the Oaeaara, (see '^De Arte 
Poetica,"line C3), have a^ain returnied to thoir ancient loathsome- 
Diess, giving ouft anew the noisome ]>e«s<tilenec. A-t the door of 
this deluded people, has the Bible often plead for entianoe. But 
they are looked in the ookl emibrace of ijuperstition and ai'e un- 
>\'illing to look through the priiion bars of thedr mental sei'vility, 
to see the bright sunlight, eonitniHsting -with the gloom of tlieir 
duDfgeon. How poor are all Iwt cities compared with, their for- 
mer splendor. llome once the p(roudes.t city of tlie world, wliere 
the luxuries of every nation had all been concentrated, haa noth- 
ing now of that greatmoss bu't broken columns and faillen temples. 
Through impeiial llome, onoemarclied tlve conquering armies of the 
Caesars. Ch'er the fields of Italy liave since marelied the armiea 
of he Pope, consuming all in tlieir path. Tlu\>ugh tiie streets of 
Rome once filed the magnificent rites of tlie ancient heathen wor- 
ship; tluxjiugh its j^treets has siniee poi'aded the scarlet livery of 
the Pope. But in all tliis pageant, there is nothing but the 
squalid smile of poverty and a vacant stare at gaudy coloi's, 
where pride and power, once oould give the semblance of a 
reverenioe -to an empty superstition. 

Ureatly lias Rome declined from its former -spliendor. and if a 
Patrician fix>m the Court of Augustus could now arise from the 
scattered i-uins of his Sepuldlwne, wliat a sad cliange ^^•ould meet 
bis vision! Even the splendors of tlie Romiish wx>r<ship, would 
seem but an empty mummery — a horrid imitation of his once 
proud city and sacred mythology. 

Many suCh examples might be given but they aTC unnecessaiy. 
It is plainly evident that the Bible has caused the difference — 
has drawn a line between Christianity and i<lokLtry more dia- 
tindtly than the light and shade of an eclipse that croases the 
disk of the sun. 

How i^tmnge that iM& Bible; the mighty engine, tliat has 
revolutionized the world; that has stood by the imiprovcmenta 
and leading e\'ents of every age; that has caused the revival of 
clalsaical iiteroiture, the diffusion of knowledge, a greater exten- 
sion of moral and civil rights, shoukl receive but a pasiiing atten- 
tton, from fchose who profess (to be guided by the high and noble 
influence of truth. We live in an ange when experience and in- 
tellectubl effonta have ca«t a lustre of perfectkm over tbe science 
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of political ethics. MoraJdst^ have dearclied among iihe philoAO- 
phy of the aofoienlbs; they hav« handled the pure and elevated 
maxhns of Socraites and Seneca; but after their wearisoane ohaae 
through these woirks of huiuan inlteUect, tliey have turned to the 
Bible, the only perfect syaitem of morality. In its pa^s alone 
is discovered the guide, wiiitoh the mind has sought in vain thix>ugh 
all ages. It broke u]X)>n tlve heathen w'Ofrkl like a meteor, taking 
all by «*urprise, cafi^tin|j to the ground the maxims, which years 
had ripened to a seeming perfeotion. 

When that sentiment of Terence so new to the heaithen mind 
was uttered in the Komuji theatre, **Uoino sum, human! ni'liil a me 
alienum puto," the audieiuce was iso struck by its novelty 
and moral greatneis^i that they rose as by one impulse froim thedr 
seatfl and broke forth in the loudest applause. 

But how much more giund and noble wai» the precept, ^vhich 
fell from the li]>s of Chi-ist a-s an humble peasant: 
*'Love thy neighbor as thyself." In tliis was coinjoeoitrated 
the chief good of all moitulity. From this sitarting podintt tight 
opened upon the world. Man ^^'as taught h£9 simple, perfect 
duty to his fellow, "Love tlhy neigli'bor as thyself." How com- 
plete the instruction! How stamped with tlie impress of Deity! 
crafty or ambitious policy is openwl to our views — no patli of ex- 
pediency, that would mark a man of this \\x>rld. Christ did not 
adxnse swbmission till the changing tinieis miglijt aifoaxi a favor- 
able cliance for revolution. But depairting from that custom 
that had drenclied tire workl in blood, he comprehended the whole 
duty of su-bmiswion in this sample pi-ecept. 

"Render unto CVw^sjir tlie things that are Oaesai's, and unto 
(iod the things that are God's." 

•Sudi is perfect morality, and by its side the maxims of human 
wisdom sink into merited inHignificaJicc. 

Upon th^tfie in'stnrcition'^ — this moi'afity alone — can be founded 
the prosperity and happineess of a nation. Had Spain been 
guide<l by the Bible instead off a bigoted fury to spread Papal 
isuj)remacy ; ha<l sIk'- pursued that simple instruction, towards 
hor un«ophi;5ticaitcd nei^»1i!l>ors of Mexico an<l Peru, her chivulric 
and daring sons migdit have been to this day, the supreme rulers 
of the sea. 

Had French kings been more honest and les6 craf.ty in exccuit- 
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ing fSbek piroiiusee, the vine hiUiB of Franxse wouiki Htm day have 
echoed to Hhe glad flound of Freedom. 

Had bezMivoleiDoe more itibaii ambiUatt aotuaited the Soveredgns 
of Europe; had they loved more the pnosperity of Peaoei, «theiL the 
splendors of Wlar, there would have flourislhed a garden luxuriance 
where now is deeolaltion, ignorance and servitude. 

But times aine changing and will conitinue in their onward 
progress. Let us not be behind in receiving the upwaid spirit. 
The glory w^hicih (has hung round the names of AJexandier and 
Bonaparte, ha« been divested of its magic, and behind in hosrid 
characters plainly appears their cruel enormities, while the names 
of Washington^ Quincy, the Adamaee, will ever be entshrined in the 
'hearts of men. The day is at hand when the greatest glory, 
the aim of ambition, wtill be embodied in these uo/ble wordi»: 

"He lived; he died, a Christian) Staitesman." 
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THE AMERICAN ALUMNUS. 

By Willmm Loun»bery of Stone Ridge, Nw Y. 



It has often been said thai men are never «o imponftaint in 
their o>\ti eyes, as when they are ju«t leavijig the doors of their 
College and their Ahna Mater (to nmke ithedr fing^t essays in life. 
The broad world Kes aJl before tihem, and wfth a happy confidence, 
they oao survey its extensive range and mark many a brillkat 
road, opened for their rarpid and easy advanoemenlt. If ever man 
feels strong for a journey. It is when he isitandis, in the refreshing 
breeze of morning, upon an eminenloe, and sees 'before htm the 
route he is to pursue through the day, and the cahn place of rest 
in the evening. He starts with vigor and eagerly dajsthes aside 
the difficulties of the mad, till ithe hea)t of noon-day and multi- 
plying fatigue have blasted the fair confidence of morning and 
reduced the youthful impulse to more sober realities. It is upoo 
such an emdnence, thalt -we are now standing. Before us lies the 
path we are to pursue during life, illumined by youthful hopes, 
smoothed by the reliance of pof\ver. The world is to us surely 
a fair prosipect. Spread as it is before us in all its attractive- 
ness, it must certainly be allowed, that we have a right to this 
fancied impoiitance. It is the nature of strength and youth to 
look with coinfidieooe upon the labors it has to imdertake, and 
now, in the vigor of opening manhood, proud in bodily strength, 
we would be dull indeed to look with indifference or dread upon 
the bufiftnees of the world, just o|pening 'befone us. We have 
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energies that hAve xmsrer been damipeiued ty the oajnes of tbei wDdd; 
\i'e Udve faculties uatri^^l and ea^r for Oidtioni; we liave tAie 
naitural impatienee Jto be at some work, wliich will mark lis as 
inen. The fieW Mes before us in which we ore to commence 
eudtHson; it seems lotadied witBi fruit ready for tHie i-eaper — wiiili an 
abundant liarvieert wajitinig for our hands to gather. Wherever 
we turn, there are roads laid open tiliat only seem to require the 
hand of diligence to yield abundant suctoess. 

Such ia our situation-, with over^'thing itranspiring to make 
U9 coniideiitt and invigorate us >\'fth pleasant anticipations. We 
ere really strong, and let no one clieck itihe exu'beranioe of hope 
iihat tlie 'toik of Fife and increasing diflicurties will soon enough 
desstroy. A slight degree of romance i.s congenial to the nuanly 
fipirdt and properly tempers the inladtivJty of mature and the cal- 
culating movements of Reason'. It is always the part of gendiis 
to illumine the path in front with confidence in iU owti jwwers, 
and when difHculties would make it despair, it scorns to disap- 
point its fair laid hopes. It is stl-mulated by ol)staclets-, and rises 
proiKler in self reliance with every exertion. 

Youth, hicaMi. strength, confidence are all ours, and we are 
for tlie wxwld. Wliat brigliiter tnuntph can be imagined than 
this season of 9ife. 

But besides thirs happy time otf youth and hope there are 
other eiocidenits conspiring to our ad\iantage. AVe are American 
youfh. A free and ihoippy country is before us. With talents 
and application; with health and temperance, we can all treed 
with firm and unbroken step the poith to fame and virtuous am- 
bition. Our ooiu^fcry raal'es our situation important, our pros- 
pects brilliant. There is no des-potism Jto check rising genius; 
no fear of po^^-er bo oppose the clear developmenlts of mind. All 
places are open— aM invite our attention and promise suoocss. 

With those advantages, which we derive from nature and our 
country, it would be strange if we owed them no da^ies. We 
are not so entirely in tfieir possession that they need not cultiva- 
tion and protection. We do owe duties to ourselves and our 
eountry, and ntow as we eltand here let us decide how we will per- 
form them as returns for the benefiu we receive at their hands. 
Whott purBuit shall we follow in life? 

This queotioQ has agitated the mdnd in every age. It is no 
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lees perplexing now. The f aible of HierculeB bas loeft nofne of ita 
force and nieaiung oonnng down to our own tinii^. The dece&v- 
iqg manmeinB of vice (have as yet Lost none of their beguiling ia»- 
fluences. Virtue now as in the day of Hearcules haa moet ad- 
mirers. Bu)t vice has ye»t her crowd of foUowems, lured on by her 
deceitful appearance. TM& hero of the ancienit mytibology is 
pkoed in the faible in the poeition in which we are now standing 
to clioose between two road)» — on the one i&ide ileiading to viirtiious 
aoUons and ha^pinesB; on the other side to vice and miseory. 
"Oh, what noble mindls are here o'eirthrorwn." Hoiw many unlike 
Hereules have failed to choose the road to virtue, and lisfteoed to 
the song of the Syren until she transformed hem into beasts. 

In view of the duties we owe to ourselves and our country 
how important is the decision of the quesition each one of ub has 
now to decide for himself. What road shall we pualsue? Whalt 
position in the world shaU we oooupy? 

A favorite road draws many into its tangled mazes. Seduced 
by attractive promiseis, flushed by transien)t suooees crowds invade 
the tboTDiighfare to political power. An eager throng of young 
men with a "vaulting ambition which o'erlete-ps itself" are now 
pursuing with mad fury the laurels of place and office. It is no 
doubt an unhappy procHvdty for the youthful mind and an un- 
l^ppy tendency of our political institutions thait they draw a 
crowd of unnaturally excited and ambitious youth into the political 
arena. Experience has fully demonstrated, that age adone oaJi 
give weight and certainty or the hopes of perpetuiJty to our in- 
situtions. Wheit consistency can be predicted of the mad paxty^ 
spirit which ss now fomented by the rash inttonision of young 
and inexperienced men into the management of our politiicaJ mar 
ohinery ? What hopes of the continued prosperity of our beloved 
country can be entertained when the reins of government fall into 
untried hands. It is too true in politics that "Fools rush in 
where Angels fear to tread." Let us learn rarther to temper 
our activity so that we do not become rash and ungovernable. 
While pursuing our couise upward and onward let us turn from 
the dangerous defiles that will at last lose you in the untracable 
mazes of the mountain forest. See as an illustration, the man 
of the Alps. He pursues his course in the bleak winds from 
the top of those Alpine hills and is seen far up the craggy peak, 
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oonteixliDg with the storm of finoiw and sleet. Xot the sound 
of Uie cold bla«*t, not the enticing voice of tlie maiden cotild con- 
>ince hdni tluit it was beyond his power to crobs tlie mountain 
tliat cold niglit. Beyond wa»s b)azing tlie fire in the quiet 
heiirth of hi-s home ami no voice of entreaty nor sound of the 
tem|Xist could tui-n him from his course. The ra^h youth wu9 
found, liow^ever, by the friar of Saiitn Beniajxi, with his firm 
spirit quenched in death, with his banner quietly floatinj^ in 
the morning sun, s-till showing his unconquerable resolve, *'Ex- 
oebjior." Here was a noble activity eon vented into rashness, 
ami the noiblest impulse of the heart leading to its own destruc- 
tion. 

This distinction should ever be ke«pt before the mind of 
youth — they are na'turally rash and impetuous and rush witli- 
out thought into dangers and difllculties. 

When, therefore, you feel jwitriotic, and bum for the ser- 
vice of your country, do not consider that you will accomplish 
your object bes.t by plunging madly into politics. That is more 
properly the province of okler men with ideas a-n<l pr'inciples fully 
developed by experience. 

The management of our political maehinery, in spite of the 
levity that has been tlux>wn aix>und it by the participation of 
thoughtless men is a graver subject than it appears to the 
casual observei*, or to many of those who have rashly thrown 
themselves into its mazes. And though wo see a few who have 
suooeeded "by rushing into the busiest scenes, and repeating a 
few phrases j)opular with the nuusses, yet ten times the number 
have failed and only mode their esca|)e with loss of character 
and honor. 

Youth draws pleo^sant pictures of popularity and pursues it 
frequently with a stnvnge severity of purpofie. It is indeed ''a 
beauteous g^ajxlen, but by viee maintained," and with all the paint 
of early fancy, it is plainly evident that the man, who launches 
out into party strife and political gambling, must do it at tlie 
expense of honor and truth. He Iws commenced a voyage 
which only a master pilot ctm terminate with safety. If he be a 
skillful seaman, he can guide himself elear from tlie rocks and 
whirlpools that lie in Ikis way, if not he will run a w^andering 
but certain course to desftruction. 
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ENGLISH SALUTATORY. 

Delivered at Ilutgers College Commenceinenit, July 23, 1851, by 
Williauu Lounsbery of Stooe Riilge, N. Y. 



Gewtlenieii of the Boaixl of Trustees: — It becomes us to axl- 
drc«ki our firs-t iialutuitioiis to you: for under your care and 
paitroniage we have been instructed and prepared for the activities 
of life. It is with no oixiinaxy emotioas of gratitude, that w^e 
weJoome you on tliis Oocasion. Your oarnetjit and untiring eilorta 
for our comfort, o^ well us improvement, liavc united in this inr 
atdtution the first soci'al and liteiiary axlvanitages : have made this 
a place wiiere we can indulge the pleasures of taiste 4und the fineir 
feelingri of the aoul, 'wlule we exi)and "the mind 'witli truthB of 
science and the wide field of literature. You have surrounded 
these abodes of j*tudy with objects of oriiiainent and thus largely 
contribu'ted to increase the pleaisurcs of our academic life. With 
devoted enthusiasm you have employed your inHuence tha^t this 
College should maintain its equal ^standing vnith the old and 
time bonored of this country; that it should have a name and 
repaitation worthy of its real merJtai. Y'ou have well succeeded. 
And it is a just reward for your exertions, that this in<stitutio!n, 
fostered by youi* diligence, can claim an equality with others 
revered for age and thedr connection with our country's early 
history. We have the predictions of men in the sunset oif life 
ajid the exertions of active patron-s to give us reasons to say 
your labors have not been in vain and that this Colleige will 
flourish a >safeguard to liberty, and an honor to all who have 
received its instructions and united for its suppoit. You have 
this assurance to soitisfy your declining years and guarantee the 
hooiest appreciation of your actions by a grateful posterity. 
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Mr. PrceJld^iilt: Wo have received the first iniite of your 
usefulue^d and devoted zeal in advancing tlie intere&ts of this 
College. The aunounoemenft of your name to fill the chair 
of our late and ^x»ithy Prefiddent was hailed by aid witth joy. 
Your coDfliection wi^th the uiovemeiits of philantjhropy in this 
country and your great auccesa in oUier aplieres of action, filled 
our minds with an anien desire to see the remainder of your days 
devoted to our favorite institution. Our wishes have been 
largely gratified. We salute you with girateful regard for the 
kisnd offices we have received at your hancU; for your devoted 
efifortB for our improveuaent; for your zealous care over our in- 
tellectual and moral education. We feel assured that we depart 
for the world with your best wislies and earnest supplications for 
our success. We wish you fullness of years in your labors of 
love and the peajceful end of a satbfied conscience. Like as a 
shock of com cometh in hjis seaison. 

Gentlemen of the Faculty: We greet you no moi'e by the 
name of (teacher, but your example and tlie influence of your 
actions are not no easily efi'aced. In realty we are 0tiU the 
soholans of your precepts anjd though yeai's and seas way sep- 
arate us, the remembrance of your injstruotion» will yet tell upon 
our ttioughts and be incentives to new exertions. Tliere is a 
grandeur belonging to the virtuous teaclier that is superior to 
the usual forms of moral excellence. While others labor for the 
prasenit the fruits of liis efforts will las^t for ages. While the 
good deeds of some terminate with their lives, his character is 
stiU transmttted through others with increasing influence. As 
our reapeoted and loved teachers, we salute you and. thank you 
for yomr generous and seJf sacrificing efforts for our improve- 
ment. Tbe jealousy of authority has now ceased, and we can 
look with real thankfulness upon your reproofs, and see the real 
value of your instructions. You have tauglit us tliat the mer- 
chandise of wisdom is beltter than the merchaiKikse of silver and 
•the gadn thereof than fine gold. May her right hand extend to 
you length of days and her left hand ever lead you in the ways 
of pleasantness and the paths of peace. 

ClasBmatee: This brilliant scene ia our introduction to the 
world. 1a it indeed a subject of oongratulatioii that we are 
now to launch on the aea of Ufe? We know tiiis day is one 
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of tnumph to the yoiitbf ul heaxt, and we greet you to its full 
enjoyment. As a «hip spreexls her canvas and beodi^ S^y^y ^ 
tlie breeze of the opening voyage, so do we look with gladness 
upon the fiair promises of this gay scene. We know that beyond 
there are storms and 'troubles, but the bright day of our opening 
life dhall be one of joy. Let no bitter thoughts mingle with 
parting. Let tite brightneiss of thos day nierviQ us for the dif- 
ficuHies (thart; may af terwaids arise. Let the applause Ave now 
receive, so grateful to youthful 'hope, direct our thoughts 
upwtarde to aspire. 

"For a name and a fame above the blight 

of Earthly breath 
Beautiful — ^beautiful and bright 

In life and deajth." 

When ithe phan<toms of earthly greatness and its applaujsCb 
sihaU bave vandshed, may our tlioughU be fixed upon the glory 
that is never dinunsed by vicissitudes of fortune, but remains ever 
perfect as !the fountains of light. 

Ladtes ajid Gentlemen of New Brunswick: Our salutations 
to you are mingled with real gladness. The interest you have 
always manifested in our welfare and your presence on this oc- 
casion, are tokens of your regard worthy our w-ai'mest grati- 
tude. In your society we ;have had the weJoome of generous 
hospiftality ; and the advantages of ^'our i niter oourse liave made 
our residenoe here both pleasanit and inajtructive. You can be 
assured that the kindness you ha\'e ever exhibited has not been 
unappreciated. Connected with this insititution and its fond 
associartions mil ever be chericshed the bright remembrance of 
New Brunswick and its citizens. By our intencourse with you 
we have still kept bright oui* connection with the world, and have 
not forgotten that our destiny was beyond ourselves — 'that we 
have a broader field of action tlian our personal interet^jlts. Our 
studies have thus instead of cherishing asceticism and a disgust 
for the world, made tlie object* of life more dear and unHed us 
closer to its pmcticaJ duties. in this way you have framed our 
minds for the world and laid ibefore us a bright road for tlie 
future. We greet you here at our entrance upon Life. We 
know by jrour examples and our own experience that it is a fltem 
reality. As we staiit into its doubtful mazes "we are not enter- 
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iag upon fairy grouiuls — ^as carpet knag'hlte in the gay touriia- 
meat. Th« bright eyes of this assembly will not always reign 
inflireDice. Life is rea'l ; Life is ea>mp.st, ami -to meet its stem re- 
quirements we caninot live always in ithese gay scenes. 

lliere is an influence attached, to lis- tliat must be exerted 
for the world. We go from these halils of literature to make a 
part of the clwuracter and protgixiss of society. If conuption 
shall ever settle u]X)n our institutions; if civilization and ad- 
vancement in our free and happy land are ever turned back- 
ward to their sources, and the^ bright pix)niiscis ever covered 
witb primitive darkneeis, ift will be caused by the influence of 
literary men in pervertiiig and debasing an enlightened public 
opinion. The safety of oiw counltry is not based on laws. The 
nartaone of tlie east for six liundred vears mainitained their inde- 
pemdence until a corrupt taste and a corrupt litenaiture, 'without 
any impoitant cbanige of go\'emmenit, destroyed their antdemt 
organizations and left no veatige of their former greatnetas. This 
will be the end of our happy land if education is once peorvemted 
to administer to the depraved tasteis and pa^ssions of men^ We 
know that a pure literature is our country's strong defender. 
Let us tlien act \\x>nthy of our high retsponsibilities, and sihow 
when the age of our faithers shall have grown in a good antiquity, 
that this country is ycit strong in its primitive Union — ^tihat the 
spirit of Liberty is invincible. 
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By William Lounsbery, Selected from the Ulster Democrat. 



INTRODUCTORY. 
(December 7, 18.34.) 

The readers of the Democrat are doubtless prepaid, by the 
short, yest comprethensive, fareiwell of its former proprietor, con- 
tained in the last num'ber, to receive, witliout surprise, the inttro- 
ductory of hie suooe«s«30(r. By referin-g to the he«d of this issue, 
it will be rememlierod, by those \\''ho know us, that we received 
our instnuction in the mysteries of ihe craft, from our predeces- 
sor, the originator of this paper; who, bein;g compelled by Ixxlily 
afflic^ons to retire froon the edi-torial chair, whixrh for the past 
eijght years, he has filled with so mudi honor to himself, and sait- 
i»f action to his patronis, now resigns iit to his former pupil. And 
here, at the throshold of his future dutiies, the apprenlUce of for- 
mer years begs leave, publicly, to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to liis friendly instructor, for tlie faitlifulness and kindness -wiitih 
which he imparted tJiut knowled-ge, which will now be called intto 
requisition. 

In thus attempting the work before us. we feel tliat we are 
undertaking a laborious and difficult toisk. No position is more 
delicate and responsible, than that of a cortductor of a weekly 
journal. Witli many prejudices to encoointer, many taistee to 
please, many opinions to review, and witlwil some independenice t® 
maimtaini, we sdiall, probably, be unable to avoid coming in con- 
flict -with some one's prejudices, or opinions, or offend Lng some 
one'ls basites. Added ito this, is the consitant and ceaseless toil, 
absolirtely necessary to the profession. The judge may adjourn 
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hdfl court, the schtool ajid tti& work-fiihop maiy close Kiheir ahutrtiers, 
the mourner may veil his features, and turn both friend and 
stranger from his doior; but the joumaldat mudt toil tireleBe'ly on, 
foflngerfHong today the sorrow of yeaterday, and daily batttle with 
some new difficulty. The paper mu»t appeei*, whatever be the 
private burden Provideace imposes u|)Ofn the editor's heart and 
brain. But we oome to the discharge of our duties, atroog in the 
courage of an earnesit desire to prove ourselves wonthy of the 
oonfidenoe and support of the patrosis of the Democrait, and the 
friends of our earHer days. 

The Democrat, while it remaii» under our chaii^, will be a 
faithful and fearless advocate of the principles of the National 
Democracy. — Originally laid down by Jefferson, the founder of our 
poetical faith, they have effectually withstood the efforts of our 
opponents to prove them fellacious, and guided this nation safely 
through dangers from intemail and sectional jealousies and inter- 
nal foes. Broad and national in their applaoation, disitinguishing 
between the powners conceded to the General Government, and 
thoiRe which are reserved to ithenifiselves by the several states, and 
acknowledging the poJfltical equalfty of aJl citazene, they are at 
once the pride and glory of the true friends of the Union. We 
must therefore, of necessity, oppose and condemn the course of 
the present administrataon, not only because It has forsaken the 
Jeffersonian fadth, but because it has Jntnoduced into the Demo- 
cratic paiity — the party that placed it in power, -teSits at variance 
with that fadth, and odious in themselves, and made the result 
of the appHoatiott of such teets, the basis of its perstonail favors 
and frowns. 

Regarding the Slavery question as siettled iby the Nebraska 
Bill, we sfhall, without expressing our opinions of the mode by 
which that settlement was effected, oppoise all efforts to re-open 
the same, and commence Icgiala'tdon ane^ upon a subject fraugjhlt 
with so much danger to the Union; eamesttly looking for the re- 
sult which it is claimed thiat Bill >rill secure; viz, the prindpleB 
of popular sovereignty. 

We have no aipprehensions of the dismemberment of the 
National Democratic party, in the political commotions that are 
now taking place. We feel confident, that conservative doctrines 
mil always bind together, a sufficient numiber of purs and pa- 
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triotic minds, unswayed by exeouftive patrona^pe, and unciomxpted 
by party spoils, to protect us fiiom diaunion, or the madneiBs 
of radjoallsm. To the Xatioinal Democraitic party of the State 
of New York — a party purified of oorrupitron, dear and expUcit 
in the enundia^tion of its creed, tried in the fumaoe of adversity, 
unftainted witih side issuer, or the infamous measuires of a venal 
adminlKtraltion — we therefore fix our politioal faitfti, and give our 
unwavering suppoi^. 

With regard to the other departments of the paper, it will be 
our aim to present articles that will tend to ineitrucit the mind, 
de\'elop the afTections, and refine the tastes. We sihalil endeavor 
to satisfy all literary preferences, by giving stories for love-lora 
damsels, jokes for the mirlthful, speculations for idealiusts, facts 
for the utilitarian, and reason for the grave and strong-minded, 
always clioosing or writing our arfticles on the principle of "miiclh 
in mtle." 

In thus eniening into new add interesting relaJtiions with the 
readers of this paper, we hope we may pursue a course, that will 
result in profit and pleasure to both. But both proprietor and 
patrons should rememiber, tbat as tiie benefits of sueh a relation 
are nriLtual, so also are the burdens. While, therefore, we strive 
to give them a paper worthy of their support, we trust they will 
feel 'their obligations to supply us, as soon as due, with that "ma- 
terial aid," 90 essential, especially in these 'Twund times," to our 
undertaking. Paying the amount required for fifty- two niumbeni 
of our paper may be a small thing for our paitrons, buJt a failure 
to receive it, is much, very muc/h, to us. 

Tbus having initrodueed ourselveis to our pa/trons and readers, 
we go forth to future duties, hoping that we may present theim 
with a paper, wrorthy of their support, and that our friends will 
lend a helping hand to increase Its circulaition', and extend its 
u»efulness. 

WHAT ARE THE ISSUES? 
(June 7, 1855.) 

A new poiTitical revolutron has taken place in this country, 
completely demoHshdng the old party oragnizations. The issues 
on which they were divided are obsolete. There is not left of 
them, in the whole Union a fragment large enough to be dignified 
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by the name of a. party. Like the desitruotion <A tibe temple of 
Jerusalem lil^edr annihilatSon- has been so com,pletjc tbat tlhene is 
not one grtone of tJieir gigaoiftic and noble proportions resting upon 
ajTother, that has not been thrown down. It is no pleasant duty 
for us to record the dissolution of tliat immense organization that 
has borne so proudly an<l suoceNsfuUy the aippellation of the 
Democratic pairty — a party, reJying upon, 'the glory of the admin- 
wtraitions of Jefferson and Jackson, whotte; names were worth a 
'thousand men — a party digndfied by its successes and worshipiped 
for its name. — But it ha« become evident thalt thou;gh principlea 
•never change, parities may, and thajt ihiis great organization with 
all these elements of «^trength and vigor, has become the victim 
of a powerful re^iolution in public senitimenit over whicih. party 
leaders and individual efforts have 'had no control — a current 
of national fc»eling that cannot now be stenwned. It becomes 
our painful duty then, as a part of the record of the times, to 
acknowledge that the great Demiocratic party, "of wthich we \^'ere 
a part," is no more. Babylon, the great is fallen — is falJen. 

We \\"OuM do injuatioe to truth and the names of the great 
statesmen with which this pailty arose to say. that its dissolution 
was cautMd by the unipopulartity of the principles on which it 
was foiuided. We acknowledge the dissolution of the political 
machinery by wQiich thetse principLes were sustained and adiro- 
cated, but the principles themselves are not the subjedts of revo- 
lution — ^^they are the emanatioais of minds that understood thor- 
oughly the genitiB and structure of our country, and they have 
sftood tihe test of public discussioni, and been vnndacated by our 
ntatiomal profiperity, and they are now conceded by all ixurties 
throughout the ooointry. 

It may seem strange that a party, whose principlei» have been 
conceded to be correct, by the whole country, should dislaolve; bult 
a moment's reflection will convince any one that it is a most 
natural resoilt— that when an organizaition has effected its objects 
there is no longer a necessity or an excuse for its existence— and 
that principJes upon which the whole country unite, cannot be the 
diofgmas of a party of the Oountry. It becomes, then, like the 
weM-favwed and fat kine in the dream of Pharoah, which did ea^ 
up the ill-favored and lean kine. 

Such has be^ the reo^ult, as between the Democnitic and 
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Whig parties, aad it may be safely said, that there has not been 
ft politinil codtest throu^hoitt the whole UnJion since tbe preed- 
deiKtial election of 1852, that has nioit turned lupon the issues of 
the(9e two parties. There can no longer be an enlttbusiaisin ex- 
cited on Khe subjects of the United SItates Bank, independeolce of 
the treasury, protective tariff or extension of terriftory. Each 
of these subjects are now at rest throughout .the whole oownitry — 
and with the exception of a small fax^iion of aboMtioodsits in Mas- 
43aehu9e(tite, there id now an entire understanding om the question 
of the compai^aitive powers of the State and general govem- 
ments, including the question of slavery and internal imi»Y>ve- 
memts. 

The utter decay of enthusdasm upon these issues was mani- 
fested early in the pre«idefn)tial campaign to which we have just 
alluded. The candidate of the Whig party, with a better judg- 
ment than he exhibited in some of his subsequent acts during tbe 
canvass, disoovered, .that oppoBitiOn to the democratic principles 
had become palpaJbly insufficient to maintain the Whig party 
thwnigh the campaign, and that undess some new questiotn vrea 
involved in the oontesit there was great danger that tlie wihoJe 
electoral college would unilte upon Mh adversary. Our ooimtry 
was then so divided beJtwen the t>vo political parties, that the 
foreign foe hpeld the baknce of power in a large number of the 
l^tates. General Scott calculated with great plausibility, that if 
he could obtain that vote he would carry the election. Hiis buc- 
oeiss with the foreign \x>te and in the cam/paign.' is familiar to oM. 
It wa« evident that the Democratic party, with its name, with the 
fidends in their ranks that it had been feeding for a long time at 
the public eiib, and with the many ofHces it 'had at its disposal to 
bestow upon those tliait proved themselves worthy in the contest, 
had too strong a hold on the support of the foreign vote to lose 
it simply by General Scott's admiiratiou of the "rich Irisih brogue" 
and that "fine German accent." 

An arrangememt wajs, indeed, made in that election between 
W^iQiam H. Sei^-aird and Ardhbis-hop Hughes, by which General 
• Seott received the largest part of the Roman OathoMc vote, but 
the arrangement ^^^as discovered before the election, and in Xew 
Jersey, where it was better understood than any wliere else, it 
carried over a larger number of the native and protestant votes to 
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ills adverbary UiaD was gaimed by ilt, ami New Jersey, SooUs 
uwu State, and a j^trotngbold of tli^ Whig party, very uinexpedt^d- 
ly gave a lai^ge Democratic majoiity. 

Tiiis was the laot effort of the Whig party as a national or- 
gamagatioa, ami Mim?e «that 'time the ixtsues of Uie okl parties have 
been cuiupletely loat sight of, and the State elections liave all 
tuniied upon local quesittans that can have no beairing upon tlie 
national polittics, or at kaat upon which no national party can 
unite. 

Witliin the lae^t year tlhe American party ha^ j»])ruDg up — tiic 
outburst of a public sentiment that has» been for a numixir of 
years festering in the mindd of tike people, and which hub before 
thii» made several ineffectual efforts at development. in every 
ca^se it has huug upon the borderji of the old ifi»ue&>, and been 
overwhelmed by their paramount importance. But iU» a^i^K^ar- 
anee at tliis time, ulhen okl dogma«i have become ob»oLute, and its 
»udd<en gi'owth into an issue of ooutixjilliug iuterest, and its suc- 
cestses in nearly every part of the Undou, s^hou^s the Sitrength witAi 
which it has -seizeil the pubMc mind. Tiie question wlielhcr 
Americans ailtall rule America, or not, is one Uiat canikot now be 
^'crushed out" by ttie old party lead<'rs, or by tlie i)oweiVi of an 
opposing administiutiou. It is an i^^ue that musit be fairly me^t, 
and if it is overcuone, it will be ov^ei'come on in own merits. 

The late election in Virginia is significant as to the 2K>litical 
is€iues of next presidential election, aiud gives a delinite color to Uic 
chameleon-hued politics into which the country has been involved 
since 1852. Situated at the cenitre of tlie poHticaJ arena — the 
"Motlier of Presidents" and the maoiufaotory of political creeds, 
Vii'ginia has always 9ku1 a gr-eat influence upon the construction 
of pai'ties, and may now be taken as a safe index of the national 
fientiment. 

The American party, orgajuzcd but one year ago, was in that 
tidcction vrith difficulty defeated by the remnant of the okl politi- 
cal 2>arties, and tlic wliole ])ower of the^ gvjiea-al govermnent. — 
A number of the old Democratic x>a'P^i's claim the victory of 
Henry A. Wise, the anti-Amferlcan candidate in that election, as a 
'triuin2)h of the Democratic party. It is »tnEmge, if tliier daim 
bo true, tha/t the okl Whig pai)ers of t9iis State are quite as fu- 
rious in their rejoicing as they ever were at the eucoeenes of the 
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Wliig party in tlie dayti of it& triiuniplui. it is a ino^ evident 
iiulicatix>n of a great poliiticai revolution^ whea^ we viga the New 
York Tribume, tl>e Albany Eveming Joiuiial, the Wajfthington 
Uniou, the Kingi»ton Journal and tli« Ulbter itepublican, grow 
jubilant over tihe isame election But tlie eleotion m Virginoa 
wate not a triump4i of the I>e<nK)oiuti<c party, for Hanry A. Wise 
ha» been one of the most unrelenting ajvd unscrupuJoUtf^ perse- 
cuitor^s of that pa«rty, aii»l enteied the field, declaring, tha^t "He 
haid no reeantatioa» to make." it wae a oonitest betweei* the 
fuitied reniittLDts of itlne oh! politieal orga>nizationt» and the new 
American party, and that these old element:^ of power, with the 
public pcbtronage yet at its dujtposial, wa^ with ditiicuJty able to 
defeat the orgamzation of but one year's growth, u» a very 
powerfuil indication of its future &ucceiiSie«, and of the firnmos^ 
with which the AmeracaA sentiment has seized the public mind. 

Wha^t has been done in V^.irginia will soon be followed by the 
other atateB. The AmeiTioan and a nU- American paitties will 
have their conte«te tliroughout t^ie w^ioJe Union — ^no doubt with 
various success. The new^^papers si>eak daily of the njoanina- 
tions made by -tliie American party, and its adversary throughout 
the "whole extent of the country, in this State the troops are 
marshalling for the conflict in the fall election, aiid we sec the old 
organs of 'the Seward factiooi in close communion with the old 
leaders of tl>e Democnatic party, preiwu-ing to give the new paaty 
a warm reception. 

Witli ingenuity and experieiK-e in i>olitii*al corruption, the old 
party leaders aire endeavoiing to onbaii^j^le the new organization 
with local and sectional prejudices, but -tliey will fail in thedr 
aittempts. But a small i>orition of the people of thi« country 
are caiTied away by sectioiiwl and faiwUcal enthu^a.s.in, ami the 
inas>M.*di arc averse to a^nitiitin^^ dogiiia*^ that wiU be ilaii^ierous to 
t'lMJ jjetace and Iwrmony of the I'nioii. After .such sentiments 
tlR» Aniericuii |>arty is foniuxl. with objects djj.stinotly and pureJy 
natioiitil. The evils it si<'eks to i-ciutxly meaiace all the States 
alike. its a2>ponenlts ai% in all tine Statetis and liave a national 
or|gan&2atik>n. 

The issues are tints already made up in wliicli political parties 
are to be divAdwl thix>iigiliout the country. Let -the Americain 
citizen weiigli carefully his dootrines, and see on w^liiicih side of the 
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queaiian be is to be founid. Yoiir dioice vnJA be to support or 
oppose the pFmoiple^ of the Amemcan party. Your old aJiliaDceB 
liave no longer any vitality. Let not >T0unsolve8 be lad by tbeon 
into sentiment and principles (to whidi }'x>u vn];! have a natural 
and unconquerable antipathy. — Obiaer\'e carefully the direotioai 
in w^hieh the changeis are leculing }'ou, and be not led away into a 
position the/t will stultify all your preooiniQCQ>^ notions of na- 
.tionaJ policy. Leit yoursehies not be imsitruments in the hand;! 
of corrupt politicians, 'to oppose \vihat you beLieve the best in- 
terests of your country. 

A OOXSERVATIVE PARTY. 

(June 21, 1855.) 

We 'Ikave been several timeis ohaiiged by the Kiogiston Journal, 
A\i'th making an eflkxnt to organdze a ''Greuit conservative party for 
the preservation of the Union." It was apparently a matter of 
surprise and ridicule to the editor of that paper, thiat any ooe 
oould engage seriously in such a nefai'ious undertaking, but bow 
much greater mu?<t be the surprise, when ihe finds that we have 
actually suooeeded— <thait a great Undon-pneserving peity has 
sprung up with healing on its wings, to inaugurate a nerw life and 
vitality to the Union-preeerving sentiment of the country — to 
deaden sectional prejudiced, and to vivify our natdxMiality and in- 
vigorate our people w^ith a new liove for that Oonsitiltution which 
was adopted by the people of tlieee Umdted States, '*In order to 
fbrm a more perfect Union, e^talbliish justice, ensure domestic 
tnanqui'lity, provide for the conmion defentse, promote the genetal 
w^elfare, and secure the bleasings of Izbeiity to ounsedves and our 
posterity." Such are the objects for wWch the Oonstitutino of 
these United States Avas formed, and the same object^s still exist 
fk>r their union. The editor of tlie JoumaA chaiiges us with the 
wicked intent of (forming a grea^t conservative party, for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating that Union. The crowDing ourage upon, th^ 
feelings of the Jbui^naJ is tboit the party is or^gantzed, and we lay 
belfore our refiders today, in another cohinm, the platfocrm of the 
Amerioan Party, adopted by the Xatibnal Gbnvetiition at Phila- 
delphiia, as a consummaition ol our effoilts at a ''great Umodi-prd- 
serving party." To the crime with wfhieh we stand charged in 
the Jounial^ we miake a free and open confession. 
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"That we have (Wen the oikl man's daughter, 
It iB moat true — ^true we have married her. 
The very head and franit of our offending." 

We present the platform to our reudeii^ aa it stands. We 
think it unneceasarj' to ai>ologize to our readers for the course 
we Jiave taken, or to okiim any credit for the oonsistenoy, with 
which we have pursued it. Tliere is in every Aiuerican patriot, 
an exuberant and spontaneous love for ithe Union of tlieise Uniited 
8ta/tes — for our wJiole {^reat country, that ant-U never suooomb to 
a sectional fanatici'sni. The objects fi>r whddi the Unlion was 
formed can be as well aocompld^hed by allowing each State to 
adopt its own. social system, whatlier it recognize Slavery or Mor- 
monflam, or whether the })eoplle beWevo m the CliristiaA relli^oa 
or Mc^hammedanisfm. At the NoI^th we do not fiecognize Slavery 
as a pant of our social system. We bcHevie — that is, the mo^s^ of 
us be^IBeve in the dbctrines of the Christian reKgion; in the South, 
4Jhe institution of Slavery is a part of their social system; in 
Utah polygamy is established, and the Chinaraeti in CaHfomia 
are pagans. Can the sitaitesTnan discover any reason in all this, 
why the imion of these different social sjnatems, for the purpose 
of mutual protection, and for the extension of the blesfiingis of 
free refpublican instituftiionB should be diWded injto as many dif- 
ferent sections, as there arei differences of opinionfe in these 
serious questions? We are human and falible — they are the 
same in other Staltes. We think we are right in our opinioQ — 
'they are probably equally hone^ in theirs; and a decent reapect 
for their opinions and a becoming mode«3ty for our own, will serve 
greatly to quiet and sooth a philanthropy on our part that may, 
after all, be a mostaken one. If our opinions are correct, — for 
certainly cannot be predicated of the correctness of a system of 
moraJrty of human invention — then calm discussion wiU uiti- 
mately convince those that are in error; or if they ane not oon- 
\inoed by arguments, they wdll have the bene&ts of our example 
and expedence; but if all thdb fails, \ve certainly ought not to 
cut them off from alil aisHociations ivith our more enlightened 
theories of sociefty, and place them as ou<t^d<e barbariatns, beyond 
even -the hope of refomuutioin. 

With the Union of tlie States, rigftit systems of socJeity, jus- 
tice and good morals will steadily gain ground — with a dissolutioin 
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of the Union, civil wars, oxp€Jn*iv<» govommente, and Une evite 
always atteirdinig r^'volutiofHB, will Kieml back the /Stream of pro- 
gr<ee» for niony years, ajul forever blatst the bright antiic^paiLions 
Uui't now re»t upon this exi)epiniip«t of free and popular institu- 
tionb. I 

THK .\NiTI-SLAVERY STAAIPEDK. 

(Au^st 2, 1855.) 

A few M'eeiks sinoo the politticaJ heaven* aiwumed a thrwwten- 
ing nA|>(U!^t. The ho]>eft excite<l by the prinoiples wlrioh prevailed 
in tho Xationall Oonven'bian of the American panty at Philadel- 
^jhia, on -Uie .sitbjeot of Sln\Ter>\ were atrnost entirely cnis/hed by 
tiie proftpeet tl»«it a few mii^erable i>artv leaders of faJiaitlcal negro 
toven* had de^troyrtl the unaniimity of tlwit decision, and repudiat- 
ed its action. It dinl seeiui for a while as if there were some 
reafpon in thie ad\iioe of our very poli?t<^ and poitronizing editor of 
tlie Journal for adNi^-ing youn<r men who desired jwlitical prefer- 
nietiit to attach theniHehni* to the gi-eat nortiiem ant i- slavery 
Kberty movement. It did wem as if MartriAehiwfttB had become 
unaiiiimouHly a-bolation. and that Wil'iwm, (iarrisoin and Parker 
were on the mo«t direct road to become canonized in a new cata- 
to^e of saints, and that Seward "waa to be rushed oni the ligfit- 
nirn^ trannx>\'er an air-'lin)e road, into the presidential ohair. All 
parties were OAtonisvhed art thii« new movement, \\ihich aJboii«he<l 
•the old system of plonks and plaitform^^ and proponed to run itn 
camdidateA over a track -without platform or depot, straight into 
oftice, propelled by the h^ighiwt fana!tical, a<bolition<, freediom, lib- 
erty, antti-Xebra«ka »teani preesure. The editor of our I>eimo- 
cratic Journal thought the idea was plausible and ha^ taken hia 
)ja«isage in one of the flrst trains. He has, he 8ay«, **aofme oor- 
renpondenita in this County of whom other things might be ex- 
pected, buJt they are ready to join ivitii hdm in the gnee^^ RepubM- 
oan movement." We have Been the first flush of its proeperity. 
Let us nOit, hwwever, be deceived by these first af>peeiranoes. The 
early proeelyteA of a new faith are not the eafeat men, and 
there will be found a great many in this country who do not 
like to be rusihed along in such a fajst train. There are men 
that examine the time table and the direction of the train, be- 
fore ikt&y engage tickets. The national, patriottic, and reason- 
ing men of the ooun^ have not been canied away so suddenly, 
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and it is pleasant to 'hear from them in tliis crisis of ttie Union 
and conservative principles. The follar>\'ing is a portion of the 
Baoealaureate address of the Hon. Theodore Freiinghu^iseni, Presi- 
dent of Rutgers College, and a candidate for the oflic© of Vice- 
President in 1844, on the ticket with Henry Clay, which touches 
thiii quiestion: 

"Another molttcr of very anxiouls import, in its relation to 
our welfare as a ntiition, will have a suhare in your concern. Do- 
mestic slavery has been for many years a fruitful theme for 
monul and political dlseuBtriion, an<l is now assuming a graver 
aspect — 'tluut often alarms even the moet trtEUiquik 1 only de- 
sire iiere a few words, to impresis upon your minds a ruJing 
thought that sdiouM alway.s have its place in tlie discussions of 
this interociting matter. it is not an ordinal question. It 
cannot bo regarded even as a simple abstract proposition in 
morals. it is complicaited witli so many intei-eists, and holds 
such peculiar relations to the country, tiiat we cannot dispone 
of it a*» a mere abi^tractioiK Wlien tl» conistitution of the 
irni'tod States wias under aflviseonent by the law of nationis, a 
slave escaping to a free country became free. The Shiveholding 
States were unwilling to form a imion uix>n the l>ai«s of the 
intesnatibmil law between independent Statet*. They proposed 
to the free States, if you wish to unite with us ami ihuis form 
one people, in closer bonds tlian by >t»he general law of naition^, 
then this law of the fugitiN-e slave must be so moditled that we 
«ball have the same rig'ht ito reclaim in your State, that we now 
ihave in any oounity in our iyvrn State. Our forefathers agreed 
to this moditioation, and the thirteen coDonies unanimously 
adopted it, and thus left slavery a dome&tic instiitution in all 
■the States ^^-here it existed. Thi» is the true political state of 
the quei^tion, and therefore we cannot disturb it. As a great 
moral and social evil, it is open to free oonBidera;tioiD and debate, 
as are all otlier matters per?tainlng to moral duty. But po- 
litically >\Te agreed to leave ilt wliere we found it, and that was 
•with the slaveliolding States, witlh aJl its respon&ibilities. The 
whole case i's with tiliem. It y^ a gi'«.vely momentous subject, 
encompassed by perplexing difficulties, that call for deliberation 
and candor, and good temper. And more Uian this — it invokes 
afresh the cherisheil and fraternal feelings that formed the 
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American constitution — which Jias ao long and so illustriously 
.shown how mudi of liunKan wi^om ami foreca^, and how mucli 
more of Divine benignilty, cTOwned the first ffreBit experimieinit of 
a free and self-govemwl pt^ople. May it be perpetual! May 
IK) nieih hand mar iU glory, or dare disturb its fouiulationr^. 
Shouhl not almost eiglity ywirs of prosperous freetlom plead for 
our Union? Should not tlie «miIeA of (Jod's favor -towards us, 
for all Ihat time, hush the murmurs of di-^oontent a^nd persuad« 
us ratlier to patience and hope? J^et its wait for the healings 
of time, ami kimlne«iS and the sure groxNlh of })e titer feelingH, 
tlwit will follow the spread and power of the Gosipel of peace. 
JiOt us, for the jiake of human libei*ty, and man's lai&t hope, wait, 
and l)ear and forl)ear — in the fear of r!o<l and a linng praj'cc for 
His guidance." 

'J*lie Repu'blican movement in itliis Staite 'lias a fjeculiarly bft<l 
otlor about it. It is eontrolled by the men wJh) liave figured in 
tlie |K>litical thimble- rigging openitionn at Albany for a num- 
!)er of years, s])oiling the treasury and manufaclturing a maze 
of ]>o]itical machinery. We <'annot owe into it anything so 
loveable that it would Ik* inmimenduble foi* young men or oUl men 
lo tack their fortimes to it, either on account of tflie alboHtion 
smell of the principles, or Ithe sulphur smell of the leaders. We 
hfl/ve, howTpver, ;three neA\Tftpapers in this County that seem difi- 
I)ose<l to take dxjrwn the "Whole unadulterated mixture, niggers 
and all. They are the EPlenville Journal, "whoAe editor intends 
to leave for Kaniras as Mx>n as the society 'beconie« sufficiently 
well settled in that country to make his valuable life secure be- 
yond the unoertain hazzard now nin by placing it in the vicinity 
of the unei\ilazed people, and deadly weapons which aire now 
said to abound tftiere; the Kingston Journal, whose Siamese twin 
editors have been so much taken up with the succests of the Rus- 
sians in tlie Crimea and signal failure of the "Stink Pots," that 
tiiey have l)een unfortunately deluded into the cour.se by a 
couple of very n'S|)ectable correspondents, .wliose initials are only 
to be given to the public; and lastly, Uie Rondooit Oourier, whose 
principle writer has been so diligently engaged in abusing the 
ministers of our County, and developing the beauties of the 
search and seizure clause of the Maine liquor Ifctw, that he only 
woke into a political existence by accidentally stumbling over 
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t>bo extract from Preaideot Frelinghuyseii'6 Baeealaurevite, above 
quoted. He gives us, in bin article of laist week, a severe judg- 
mcnit on the course of instruction, that formed his early char- 
acter, and a very unfeeling rebuke to the President for pro- 
nouncing jiuch "old fogy" doctrines to the youthful graduate. 
It i^ certainlv evident Uiat the wrHer :to which we have alluded 
is not detsirou^, nor does he .<aeeni to be in a situation to tihnnv 
niudi credit on Uie institution at wthicli he graduated, or much 
jytrejigth in tJie cause 'he lias oommeneed 'to advocate. 

We have all along had suffrcieait confidence in the reason and 
sound sense of tlie i)eo|)le to prevent us from dispairing of tlie 
Union. But <the success of the combination) of all' the fanati- 
cisms last fall by the election of Clark for Governor, and the 
return of William H. Seward to the Una ted States Senate, have 
secured the servicses of such newspapers an we have alluded to, 
to aocompHsh the same thing in the oominfg election, — and with 
Se>^'iard and Bishop Hughes to direct their efTorts in the present 
excited state of the country, tliere is no teilling what injuries 
may be oommit'ted upon the noble constitution under which we 
live. 

The \iews of ex- Senator Frelinghuysen are at ,this time 
very valuable. He is a mto-n of enlarged philaauthropy. He has 
the confidence and love of the good men of the country, and 
more tlian a'll, he is in a i)ositionj to advise those who are soon 
•to take an active part im the political arena They eihow that 
the excitement growing out of the slavery agitation is not the 
fruit of a genuine philanthropy, but the restless agitation of 
tliose who ai-e eager for revolution. They mil lead the philan- 
thropic men of the country to examine a question so serious in 
its oharac*ter before tlhey become ina'Olved in its dangerous 
meehes. 

It may be policy for some men to agitate the Slavery ques- 
tion ami bring on a sectional liositility that will lead to a civil 
u-ar between the Xortli and the South; perhaps it will advance 
their ambitious aims by such a result; ibut for our part, if such 
a thing is in the most remote future; if it can be predicated on 
the slightest possibility, we can wish 'to have our hands washed 
clean of the deed. May it never be charged upon us that 
for an overweening love of t'lu-ee millions of unfortunate and de- 
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graded beings, we periled .the happiness of tweaty milHoous of the 
happiest beings that ever enjoyed, the blessings of good govern- 
ment, and urged them on to civil war, the most horrible of all 
the cu«*eH that can descend upon any ipeople. If success can be 
attained only by espousing such a cause, we will always feel 
content in an honest and honorable minority. 

We do not, however, believe that many will be carried, off by 
this excitement in the coming election. If all who had espoused 
the principles of the American party had voted for their candi- 
dates last fall, this State would not have been miagoverned by 
Clark for two years, nor misrepresented by Se\*'ard for six. 
Those men will not be deceived, a second time, and we may 
coimt with certainty upon the succe^ in this State of the entire 
American ticket in the coming election, and with it the complete 
triumph of conservative priucipiles over tlie combined fanaticism 
of Greeley & Co. 

THE REPI'BLICAX P^VRTY, -WHAT IT IS ^UDK OF, AND 

WHAT BECOMES OF IT. 

(AuguMO, 1855.) 

When Sttward was elected Senator from thiss State last win- 
ti-r; when Wilson led off a strong jjart)* from the American 
Xational Convention ltt<«t summer; when the whole Xoi'th was 
ii;:iitiited by the lawless disiturbances in Kan.'^as; when the ad- 
ministration of Preft»ident Pierce had broken to fragments the 
|>4U'ty by which he was elected, it seemed a ftt season to »tart a 
new paiity, unting ail the anti-SikLvery elements. A great many 
honest and good men vrere then so far deceived as to believe 
fhat witli so many accidents in its favor, a i)arty could be or- 
ganized ill this country solely on the geographical issue, sufficient 
to (^leet a Presidenit in 1856 Even the uly and foxy Wm. H. 
Romeyn, of the Democratic Journal, who is supposed to soent a 
gale of political strength with as much quickness and accuracy 
as a blood-bound tracks the fugitive, advised his young friends, 
desiring i>olitical prefennent, to join in, and swell the **phlalaux 
of freedom.'* iWith bis gentlemanly and hypocritical preten- 
sions of frienxlsliip, he euoceeded in airaying a formidable or- 
ganization on that basis, and made many boasts t^t he began 
to smell the "SheriflTs prinfting" afar off. 
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In July we noticed the general tendeijjcy of tlie anti-sJavery 
niovenien't, and the materials of which it nn'u^ formed, and we 
u^mod our retidei's again,s-t beiii^ enticed into an oi'ganizatiou 
no dan^erou« to the country, and at the same time predicted 
its i^peedy diijisolution. Our propliecy liaw l)een verified even 
:*ooner than we awticiimteil. l^e re-actaon' of tlie con6ervati\'e 
niind of tlie country lias taken place sooner than we expected, and 
even our white sepulchre of a politician — our well dre«i.siHl and 
bowing editor, lias discovered that he entered a ship that was 
rot/ten and leaky, and therefon* leaving his friends to periaih in 
the sinking hulk, he has alretuly commenced to cast about for 
passage on a vensel of staunclKH* and sounder material. 

In our article of July hisit, we characterized tlie anti -slavery 
agitaltion at the Xoith as a <langerous ])oli'tiicnal basii^, and argued 
that a party founded on a geogi"iiphical ia^iie would either dis- 
solve of itself, or lead to the dissolution! of the L'nian. We have 
ever since had our eye^ on the movement, and will now endeavor 
to throNV some more light on the .subject, and attempt to indicate 
more clearly w4iat it is made of, and wikat Nnll become oif it. 

While Se\>'ard was Go\-emor of this State, and as early ais 
1841, a demand was made upon him by the (Jovernor of Vii'ginia 
for tlie rendition of two fugitive slaves. kSe-ward refiue<l to 
comply with the requisition of the (iovei*nor of Virginia, and out 
of itihis question a conitix)versy arose which wws prowi^cuted with 
gix?at warmth by the Soutliern jM-ess. Seiwanl saw that by this 
discussion Ive had become wlious at the Soutli, an<l that his 
clranees for the Presidency by the aid of Southern votes, were 
destro3'ed. From that time we may lUite his effor^ts to organize 
a panty at the Xorth sufficiently sitixwig to elect a President. The 
old Whig party resisted ail his efforts to produce this result, and 
kept a bold national fron»t until its overwlielming defeat in 18')2. 
IlTiN time then- i*anw' t<> >trike. ami out of that defeat we can 
trace the first palpal>le and o}xmi attempts to form what is in- 
t(?ndeil to be a grcvit Xorthern AbolRiou party, and wlvich have 
'owMi developeil under the iwme of the Kepub^il^an ]»rt\'. It 
Wilis in accoixlancc with this plan tliat the siaveiry agitation has 
been made so promineint a subject of public discussion in this 
State. It was in accordance with this plan that Wilson of 
Massachusetts, Ford of Ohio, and Jodmson of Pennsylvania, 
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withdrew from the American Niatioiial (Jonvention at Philadel- 
phia in June last It was in aooordance wiiih this plan tliat 
tli« Seward leaders attempted to get tlie control of tiie American 
Councilii in this State, in order to turn them as a 'body into the 
Se>vard coalition. Look alt these facts for a moment. See 
the bogus members of the American party Wt winter voting for 
Se^^'ard for the Senate. See Ford go back to Ohio from iAie 
PhiladeJphia Convention «nd run on tlie Seward coalition ticket 
for Lieut. Governor. See Wilson in Ma^^saohusetts and Joihnson 
in Pennsylvania as leaxlers of the Republican party, and you will 
understand what is intended by a union of all the elemente of 
freedom, and you will see the hanxl of Wm. H. Seiii'ard be!bind 
all, managing the -wires and pi^eparing the ropes for his succession 
to Uie Presidential chair in 1856. 

Xew York is the great centre of Nortliei*n politics, and upon 
her soil must be fought and won* the battle of suxxsession before 
any great success may be looked for. With *Uie additioin of the 
Maine law excitemertt, ami the skill in nuinagemenit of the Sew- 
ard leaders, and while the strengtli of the AmericaJi party was 
yet untried and withoiit confidenoe, the Seward coalition succeed- 
ed in eleoting Clark, Governor of this Statte last fall, ;aiBd Seward 
was re*turned to the Senate. But we are now approacdiing a 
contest of a different character. The Amedcan Party lias dis- 
covered the enemies lurking in its foM, and has become purified 
and nationalized. It has aicquired during the last year increased 
numibers and in(Tea.<»ed confidence, and it approaches the contest 
with the stroiYgest assurance of success. Union and satisfac- 
tion everywhere abound in its rttnks, and a warm zeal in the 
cause inspdres its members. If theix? is any hoiye for the prin- 
ciple for which it contends, now, if e\'er, it must succeed. 

Let us then take as a basis for our future poKtrcal calncula- 
tion, the triumph of the American Party in Xew York. Where, 
tlien, standis the Seward dynasty? Wliere, tiien, is the coalition 
of the elemenfts of freedom? W^here is Seward: defeated already 
in Maine and Pennsylvania — \vith a very feeble triumph in Ohio — 
with no show of a ])arty in Indiana and the states of the far 
west — and with no party in CV)nnecticut, and the prospecft of a 
very uncerUiin f«rub-race in Massadliusetts. Hoav have the 
hordes of Sennticherib hcen scattered! How have the mighty 
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fallen! Where are the elemenlts of this nefw Republioani^^m ? 
From tlie future we hear a dim echo aiuswr, where? 

But we have now a more oonrvincing and palpable proof thai 
Kepuhlicani^m and the Se^vard pro^^mme is a failure. The 
Democratic Journal Imia clesei^ted it. Xo weather eock ever in- 
dicated the direction- of the mud — no bloodhound could ever 
scent out the turn in a trail quicker tha-n the sly and cuandng 
fdlitor of the Journal can discover a ehan^ in .the cumemlt osf 
public opinJon. It would probably be imfair to enter into the 
private controN-ersies of the unhappy family, and to parade be- 
fore tlie public tlhe discord and bickering that liave growtn> up of 
kite betnippTi the senior and junior editors of that a^sisooiation of 
swtwtniess, it Fs, however, well knofwn that Uncle Tobey, from 
the first, went warmly into the Se^N-urd soheme. He drank 
with ClmnVbers — went to Temperance Conventions with Cham- 
bers, and was in all respects as near like Chaanbens as na/tural 
aptnefls for imitation would permit. It is even said thiat he 
aped Chambens so nearly, that it was difficulie .to tell which was 
the bigger ape of the two. They coiTesponded together, and 
Uncle Tdbey kept tlie Journal .^tviling very luundstomely uaider 
the d'ire*ction of Chlamlbers, so as to fill ber sails most beauti- 
fully viith the Republican breeze. Buft a change came over the 
spirit of Tobe-y's dream. The Republican party and the Madne 
La-w party, which in this county hapjiens to be the same 
thing, spotted Tobefy either by the smell of his breiajth, or in 
some other vttiy, and he yras not aprpointted as a delegate to the 
Temperance or Republicaoi Stla-te Conventions, and therefore 
failed to conneet with Cliambers. The nj«»xit week lo! aaid be- 
hold! tlie Kingston Democratic Journal is off the track. "It 
has oast off with the old lo\'e, and put on with the new." The 
RepulbHcan party in Ulster County has burst up. Tobey, the 
engineer for the County, as Clilambens is for the State, hias col- 
laipsed a flue. Romeyn writes an a^ti<^le in whiich he turns tbe 
Journal short off from RepulbHcaniism, and maJoes the sweetest 
allusions ito two of the camdidates on the American ticket in 
{Wirticular, and the other candidates in geneial. 

We may now ])ause, before these prodigies of hypocrisy and 
cunniing, and witness their exposure and disgrace. Tobey, the 
friend of the Repulbli<aa>a aind Temperaiuce men, 1st aid-de-caniip 
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of Bngi-neer Chambers, is f^ent h^me a-nd ropudiated by hia par- 
ties. Tbey will nothing of liim. Ilompyn, the Whiig Ceotral 
OomnHitteeinani for long, long yeiars, now r€ii>udiatied and cursed 
by his f€J.k>w mem'bero — anathema tize<l by hin own oentral com- 
mittee. Thus we see the hopes* of Seward and our own sfweet 
eiditors of the Jou«mal all \'ain<i»h in tlijn air — they liiave been 
weiighe<l in the Uilanee of public opinion and found ivaiiting. 
IfonteforWi tlje(.v are the subjects of a poUitical obWnon from 
which the people will never wish to reca»ll them. 

"AX ADVISER AS TS AX ADVISER." 
(Augusft 23, ia55.) 

Tlie Ulster Re^>ufblioan was conjsrderably nettled, alUiougli 
it iM'etenxleil tt) 'l>e anuised, irtt t.he mannet* we showed up the 
results of a fusion il)e.t>\'eeiii the Hards awl tlie Softs. We are 
ctalle<l by that aniiaible editor, in a style of language he ac- 
((uired in his clock speculations, "An adviser as is an adviser." 
Tlie name is connect, thougli not in^ the sen«e intended. We are 
not aware that we hiive in the leaist loKt the ri^t of advising 
or couiLseling with ithe llardis or Xaitional Demoerat« of this 
Ooiunty, or that they heive taken a position on aiuy quiefitiDa of 
the day contrary to the do<rtrines we have advoc'ated. At the 
time of the division* between the Hards and Softs in 1853, we 
were found -where the RepublkaiD vr&» not, true to Demiocratic 
principles, aind have so continued to this time. We do not 
know that our course liae been condemned in any par.ticular by 
the National Democracy of this Counity. If, then-, a<n unwavering 
support of the jmnciplee of the Xatiomal Democracy gives us 
any title to the liigh prerogative of gi\i^iig advice, we moBt 
certainly have it, the opinion of ^he Ulster RepurbKoan*, wbich 
has failed in this pai-tioulSar, to the contrary not\nthj»tanding. 

We are noit >'»e!t coaivinced that the insignificianit faction in 
thw State that cKngs to the shattered fragments of the Pierce 
adminiHteution, i^ the "Simon pure Democwucy." If such a 
result happen.s, then we want m> mi»understandiing on the sub- 
ject; we ai-e not of them And if the Hards in th3« County 
are so much softened by the glorious tr'an^aotions of the four 
years of mde^govennment of Geneiul Pierce — ithe taking of Gray- 
town, the oo2if usion, bkxMlshjed and outlawry in KaaMus, and tibe 
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great efforts a;iid great failure in acquiring Cuba — as to become 
a part of such a **Simon pure Democracy," we are not of them. 
If we xinderstand the principles of the Hard Shell party, they 
ca« liave no sympathy for the Editor of the Republican. He 
separated from the National Democracy in 1853, and preferred 
the Sheriff's printing to the honor of advocating correct princi- 
ples, and during the whole time that has succeeded, he has loaded 
all who did not follow him witli the vilest personal abuse. We 
do not know that he has erver recanted or acknowledged his 
•transgression's, or desired to be let back into their ranks. By 
wlrat authority, then, does he meddle witli the Hards, or dictate 
to them in regard to their advisers? 

As Xational politics now <<tand, there are ajctually but two 
parties: tlie AmoricMn party and the Anti-American party. The 
members of Pierce's cabinet, with a discernment in political in- 
trigue in which there are no superiors, have organized the shattered 
remains of their party on the opposition to the American senti- 
ment aa their working basis, and all who join that party must 
take the stigma and disgrace that now and ever will rest upon 
the present administration. We foresaw the result six months 
ago, and warned our readers of it The facts are nofw plainly 
ibefore them in tlie results of the recent elections in North 
Carolina, Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee. The Administra- 
tion, to show its zeal in the new cause, has turned every man 
suspected of Americanism out of employment, even down to 
the carpenters at work at th© public buildings. Secretary 
3^Iarcy, if he bad now a fifty cent job of repairs to the seat of 
his breeches, would be as careful not to give the contract to a 
man suspected of Know Nothingism, as he would be to have it 
allowed in his bill of expenses. 

The Hards, at the time of thear separation from the Softs, 
felt a virtuous indignation at the conduct of General Pierce, 
which they have since that time constantly expressed. There 
can be nothing noble or flionoauble in peaceably delivering 
themselves up into his hands, and becoming his supple instru- 
ments as the Softs now are in this State. CJorrupt demagogues 
seeking for office are striving to get them to do so; but if they 
blindly consent, they will find that they have bartered their 
true interests for an opportunity to confer a place at the public 
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crib upon mon utterly unworthy of the gift. We have noticed 
that when important offices arc at i^takc^ we hear much aibout 
fusion, but when otJier places that do not pay ao well are to be 
filled, fusion does not M'em to bo much of a desideratum. We 
ttinnot lielp dra-wiii^ tlie iiiiference that what we h^ar now-a- 
days about fusion, coIlle^i less from the people than it docs from 
the heartless office-oeekere*. We shall, therefore, raise our voice 
against it, however much siich advice may be unpleasant to the 
editor of tlie Republican. Tlie public mkiy rest assured that we 
don't square our conduct by his desires, and that we shall give 
our vie^^TB and our advice re^rdless of his criticisms. 

WHO ARK THE MOULDERS OF PUBLIC SEXTBIEXT ? 

(August 30, 1855.) 

To many of our readers the question we propose vvill seem 
to involve a paradox, for as in the wboJe universe there are not 
two oountenanccs in witose oontoiu- and expression tiiere is an 
e.xact similarity, so it never happens that men's opinions and 
sontiments entirely coincide in all the details of any stibject. 

"Men's judgments like their watches, none 
Go just alike, yet eadi lielieves his own,*' 

The eye and noae of one man may ho neajniy resemble the 
same features of another as to deceive the most expert and 
fastidious, but no one can mistake the strong and marked pe- 
culiarity that distanguisihes the face of every human creature 
so two men may see the same events but will draw from them 
entirely different conclusions, and it is equally true t-hat no two 
men look alike or think alike. But notwithstanding this dis- 
similarity of opinion, ttbi* sway of parties and the partisan strife 
that is engenered in o'ery community, and the divisions of par- 
tisans among themselves, and the constant and unending dis- 
sensions that arc e^^er olive in the social and political organiza- 
tions of society, no one can fail to ddsoover that every nation ex- 
hibits a strong and distinct jieculiarity in its haibits and senti- 
ments to distinguish it from otliers. Every nation has a pre- 
dominant and controlling Public tSentimcnt, and whether it be 
an Absolutism or a pure Democracy, government must oater to 
this peculiarity^ or the governed will no longer auibtnit to its 
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authority. The Czar of Ruaaiai, in^hik he indulges tbie religious 
enthusiaBui of his ixiople, is tlie most arbitmry autocrat in the 
world, but vile ami abject as axe liis subjects in their submds- 
sion, they would not suffer the first inroad upon their national- 
ity — their fonti*olling public sentiment. In this country, 
where revolution is easy ami government remits wholly on a pure 
and unoorrupted nationaJity, it is not an im|>roper question to 
ask, Who are the Moulders of Public Sentiment? 

Solon awl Lycurgus gave to Atlien^ ajid Sparta their 
pristine freedom and hei-oic simplicity. Demoethenes aroused 
the energy tliat overthrew Philip of Macedon. Cicero and Ter- 
ence impressed on the Roman mind tlie maxim, that virtue was 
the source of happiness. Virgil threw the charm of poetry 
over rural simplicity, and the beauty of a garden over the 
Augustan Age. Milton pictured the rebellion of the Angels, 
and filled the Christian religion with a sublime imagery. Vol- 
taire and Rousseau poisoned the French literature and fixed 
upon France the stain of a nsitional infidelity. 

Such are a few, wlio in former ages have set their stamp 
on the public sentiment, ihere pouring a flood of patriotism and 
virtue into the national heart, there with the voice of a Siren 
guiding the masises to anarchy and infidelity. 

But various causes have happened to reduce the effect of in- 
dividuals. The more general dilfusion of intelligence, and the 
facilities for requiring a liberal education, have made the com- 
mon mind more conscious of its own strength, and more bus^- 
picious and incredulous of tlie guidance of others. In this 
country especially human riglirts stand on an equal basi^i and in- 
dividual pre-eminence is rare. Tlie eloquence of Otis and Henry 
in our earlier existence as a nation, fanned into a flame the 
sparks of Liberty, and the bonds of Britis'h oppression were 
dbaken off. But the character of the people has grown more re- 
served as the experiment of our government ripens into maturity, 
and is rapidly settling down into a firm nationality. In a coun- 
try like Fraace, where public sentiment ie manufactured at 
Paris, and is adopted rapidly by its country towns, with the 
dress of the metropolis, it is an easier matter for individuals to 
move the political machinery ol the nation. But with us the 
N<Nrth> tbc Souths the £a&t and the West will ^rtly be oo ua- 
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equal rivals in oommercial and political tftreugtli^ aoid the dif- 
ferent States of the Union forming distinct, social and political 
comniunitic;*, rendfr the con-tn>l of no one section over Uie other 
in the nation entirely impossible. Wo need nut look then to 
4»ec any one man obtaining a very strong influence in the whole 
country. But our national opinions must be of gnuluaJ gio\>th, 
depending u][K>n various eauj*ed an<l accident:*. The impulse of 
the masses to fetudy for themselvea will lead them into a thou- 
sand diiferent channels of infornmtion and bring uito the united 
mind a varied and extcnfiive learning, out of which the character 
of the country, and itii eminence in the eye^s of other nations in 
science, laws*, politics and religion will gradually be develo^xid. 
In a country of great extent and of conflicting local interests, 
though sectional and paiitial principles may for a while prevail, 
they can never obtf\Mi entire su<5cess. Party spirit ami indi- 
vidual ambition will at times summon >uch influence to tlieir 
aid, but the calmer judgments of those who will view every 
principle without the bias of personal intereS't, will discard them 
and fix themselves ultimately on me4i.>ui\\s and bentiments that 
are broad and general in their api)licalion, and e<iiial in their 
elTects. If then, amid all tJie various .Nluidcs of idciis and 
opinions, tlnait arise, if thd'e io, its it were. IjiiJancing on the 
conflicting shades, protean forms and unending varieties of 
thought and opinion, a public .sentiment that distinguishes our 
luitionality. it must be of such nature that ithe wliole couuti'y 
can unite in its expression, and other nations judge us by it« 
cliaraxiter. 

Having thus endeavored to delineate, briefly within the oom- 
pass of a newspai)er article, the nature of Public Sentiment, 
and the manner in which it i-* develope<l, we claim Avith profes- 
sional vanity common to the disciples of the immortal Faust, 
that the American Press is the moulder of the public sentiment. 
Tho IVess, "the dread of tyrants," simx? it commeJiCiHl its labors 
in a secluded gaiTet in the dark ages, until tbo ])rosent timo. 
never breathed its denunciations agains't corruiption and op- 
pression; its praises of public virtue; its robukes against de- 
praved, and its encouragement to a pure and healthy literature 
mor<j freely than in this country and in the present age. A 
fireside is rarely found, hofwevw secluded in the yet gloomy 
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W'ikieimeKis of the remotest iietUeiueat; that is nott cheered by 
cammunion with tlie world through the liumble oolumns of a 
newspaper. The aoldier returning home from a crusade to re- 
cover tlie sepulchre of the Savior, witti tales of chivalry and the 
glory of having seen Jerusalem, wns never gi-eeted with more 
cibgernescs and pica&ure, or moro clothed with an air of wisdom 
than the public journal in its regular visit to the family circle. 
From it, the boy di-aws the lirst lesson of his political creed; the 
maiden, the beginning of Ivonuuieo and Poetiy, and to all it id 
rich with the passing hi^^tory of dit^tant countries, and an as- 
ijiirance of the safety of their own. 

It is the peculiar glory of the magnetic needle that it led to 
the discovery of a new world; of the invention of 8te;im naviga- 
gation, that intercourse among nations, lias become familiar; of 
the ingeniui^ ami ^iimple club-axe tluvt the vasit American forests 
liave fallen siuklenly to the earth, but to the American pa"ess 
it remains to cast a Hood of light over all these noble works, 
and as the minstrel in <lays of chivalry was the author of the 
wmrrior's fame, so it Ls to the press at which Franklin developed 
his early genius, and wlierc nuuiy of oiu* great men, since liis 
day, liave accjuired a nervous arm and i>en, to crown every work 
of mind with a brighter liLvtre and a more enduring fame — 

'•To exalt 
Miiu'.s giMK'rous aim to all diviner deetl>; 
To <hase each j)artial pur|)o>e frofin his brt-a^t. 
And through the nii^ts of j)assion and of senne, 
Ami through tlu* tossing tide of chance and j>ain 
To hold his cours<' unfaltering." 
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Lodieei -and Gi^mtlomen: Two hundred yetirs ago theixi wiw 
atandiofg in Qu€«n Street, in Bo^^n, a f^niull house, which was 
pointed out with a religious inltereeit to the rftranger, aa having 
been the residcncHs of GovOTmor Viiiire. The simple, Puritan 
arohttectm^e of the buildin^g ha« some time .since giveni pkcc to 
the composite, auul moixj ^superb style of our meltropoliitan reai- 
dienoeft. A UiriNing land welaJtliy populaition liave> builit thedr 
palaoes on aokd aibout the site of this isi'inple d^^x^JUng, and the 
kKsal idtere^ wfhieh wa.s once directed towands it. would hardly 
now he s^uificienrt to cau^e the owner to trace his title through 
the piles oif deeds amd wilU by wihioh it hai^ dc^eended from the 
Cover aor of the feeble eaikmy of Matirnuohusetts^ Bayi It would 
be ianpoeKiitble to excite in this audiieiKX>- a thrill of Jocal intereait, 
or to induce you to go as pilfgrims to Bo£lt(m< to Tusit i^e spot 
where the house once stood, or to dig for curio(»i)ties among the 
decayed eleaneiits of «a building, which would now be am eye-aore 
'to its neighbors, if it had been allowed to survive the destruc- 
tion aoid reibuiildiiing, wnhieh is a paint of this pxx)gre^ve age. I 
will propose no such ianrtiquariafi reseairoh, by wihioh to add 
etran^ specimens of ruiuB to a curiosity ehop. But ihe same 
deutimenrts which direi^ted the •atteaUon of tihe BostoiDiian to aa 
object associated wjth a nutn esteemed and hoiDored, baa dia^wn 
us hither to investigate a ohanaoter idtimaltely oonneoted wiUi 
the early hiatory of our country aind institutions. Tbe bouse 
has pedfidied amid tbe geoerail wreck of matter; but tbe xnaa 
wdKnn it i& aet»caA»i is lOot tihe subject d obUvwOb For 
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him there ie a place m kiatodry — an ondunng tonib by wthioh ha 
mamory sliaJl be peirpetuA'ted, w^hile popular Itb^Hty and fjnee 
•oonecience reoxmin !the no>ble inberitance of hi» cfharacter and 
LnflueiBce. As pious Moslems pay tlieir yearly visdt to Uie 'tomb 
of Mbhamimet, it l)oooines ms to make a pjlgni-rmi'gie to the ahrioe 
from whence wa.s leg-btc^d the toroh of civil and religious liberty, 
whkth biirns now •«) brijjhtly amon;^ us. i propoise, therefore, 
tonight to review .the Jiife of fJov^errtor Vaiw*, or Sir 
Henry \'ane the Youn^r, ais he Is be titer kjiorwtn and 
^thout entering \\i:th painful accuracy into a minivte 
biographical sketch of :liis 'life, or dii^^euisstin^ di.si{>iited points 
of ins chflinacter, to Ititace iliis influenoe \m a HtaibesmaR in 
England and An»erica in dircotinjsf -the cun*enit of eA^ents towarda 
the adoption of our beloved con.stitutron. I propose 'to trace 
€he my^gfteiious flortunie of tihks country, by wh<icAi the «on of an 
En>gU«th Lord was to lay the foundation of Ainmoan indepen- 
dence, and by his eiharaoter and imfliHence weave tihe crowning 
garland of Anverican lafberty. 

It is a curious situdy to observe the eiffect of a singte mind 
upon the current of a nation^ hijstor^'. How a prinoiple falling 
from an humble aource upon tthe world may, like the little cloaid 
jusit gaithering in thie horizon, be tihe forerunner of a storm 
^ttott wiU tear away ancient Itandmarlcs and the mosit diu*able 
stmcftures.. From the ten tliouaaind battles whidi have been 
foi^^kt — ^from the fields which have been fertilized by carnage — 
from the revolutionH which ha^-e v«5haken empires, we can. trace 
e\ients tock as we can proceed toTiiard^ the source of mighty 
rivers, until >\Te come at la«t to find a little si>ring jusrt trickeling 
from the aidie of the rock. 

In tuacing a rich and valuable prin«v|>le to its j«>uroe we as'e 
often turned from our du-ection in the crooked hibyriuth of 
eviemts, and as the miner's vad is. often* bent from the pure vein 
of gold by fthe presenoe of a ba^ser meta<l, so we are deludied into 
false notions and attribiitei results to imwortjhy causes; but in- 
detfatigaible and un\iiearicd re^search v^-ill lead the sttudeot and the 
miner ultimately upon the pure bed of line gokU and tJie pure 
spring whence it exuded fonth to the naked eye. Events, which 
seemed like the goldlen quaiitz, sitrewed around by mere chance, 
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will appear, tben, a* the <?inittiiati)oii from a deep siprioig of «. 
clear and well definwl purpoese. 

A mysterious providenoe oowiuotM Columbiw through his 
crowded inia^nJngs ajid aliiTost siii>t'r-!luiin«n dilfitnilties to 'th<> 
da.r«covorv of Amoriciu The .sami> c*;yiitirollini;j^ influence wt-aved 
the lieart and ^nnd<Hl Uh^- Ittind of tJi«' Amerlcjui yeomanry 
througli tlve tryin«r hours of tlM» Revolution. And it Avas no 
Iffw the purpose of t'liio Divine mind to evolve from the contents 
of the old wiorld the piu-e doctrines of re.li^iou8 and civil liberty, 
to bud Id them fresih and bripfht amid hhe new temple of American 
freedom. 

I shall feel Hatisfie<l if 1 can trace to you, tonight, the part 
aatcd by iSir Henry Vain<^ the Younw-er, in tlie accomplishment 
of this purport?: foI'lHywin;^ him in h.i« early tH>miiection with our 
oolania.1 history and aftcr\\iaixU in his «;nnoction wrth 'tlue re^'o- 
luitioii in Enig^laiid, which resnilted in tine o\-ertilvrow of Charlcfl 
the first, ansd the Hubsequeut 8'truw?le and fai'lune of the English 
people to estaWish uiwn. a firm hasns a sn-stem of constitutional 
liberty. 

?^ Henry Vane tht» Younger, tJu* eldest **on. of Sir Henry 
Vane, was born in Kent County, in Enjjcland, in tJie year 1612. 
He received tlie educaition w-hicfh w&n usually given by the Englisih 
nobility to those. wQio wcfne in due course to inherit the paternal 
estojte and dignities, atnd at the age of sixteen 'he was a coHegian 
at Oxford. At this time lue began to be ijomewhat eccentric in 
religious matitens thait Is, he exhibit eil moav of it tlwin is usually 
<H«?eoverable among yoimg lords, and becoming interested in 
theoloigy he crossed to the Continent. Hrs father was then 
Oomptnoller of the hou5«>hold of King Clmrles tliie fir^it, a^nd deep- 
ly in\x)lved in the intrigues and di-ssipatioiiis of the royal favor- 
iteif*. Ho waw annoy cil tlwtt. his son f^houild Ix? ,so lieterodex, as 
to be inclined to theological .studies, in&tead of hawks and hounds, 
and he direcfce<l the attention of Charles and Laud, then Bishop 
of London, to tftie young collegiaji as a Kiibject that needed the 
closer care of the church and the King. Charles and the Bishop 
each gave the young scion of tlhe Vane fanM>ly the benefiit of their 
aidvice, in their separaite audjemcre cluinrber-s, and pointed to tha 
older repFQsenttutive of the family, a^ a AtTtdng example of loyalty 
and ortihodoxy. But the young gentleman was neither ooti- 
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^-inced by the pxxnmse^ of GharJee or Ijhe aiigiuneiivts of the 
Biftbop, aaid ooautimied liilB situddes and disciusfliions upon ihe ivaiw 
thearjeb wihioh were every day apriD^fii^ into life. 

At Geivevu 'the ReifomierA fir^ threw down: the glove at the 
feet of Ithe Ronms^h Ohuroh:, and dhalleniged ber cshampions to 
meeit them in *th^r ontteft upotn her em»rs and albusets. Upon 
the little Republic of iSwdtzerlaaid, througth thie progress of the 
Ueformartion, the ^u^tk) of papal Bull» and Edicts hiad broken iai 
vain, and every i^uoce^asive fturge of supensiiirtlon haul found her 
ramparts firm and unbroken; and while t^ie first ooovert^ 
to LutQier's preaching bad one by one dropped bad^ to tihe4r old 
allegiance to the Pope^, the noble spirdit of the Heivitiian locked 
in by the Alps, ihad beM eteadily fa«»t to ithe doctrines of the 
lleforroers. In tlte beighnnng of ttilie s»ev«'nte€iiith century Geneva 
w-as the schtooJ of 'the theoitogical ^udertt, and ga\ie the bie»t di- 
plomat to Dodto(r» of Divjslity, as Italy and Paria now do to 
artii^ts and taUorsw Thitiher young Vane directed hi» sttepa and 
bis aotive mind was ^oon involved in the nttuoes of mteitapihyfiies 
and thetoloigy. He imbibed itihe prind|)le» of the Reformation 
in their iulle^ extent, and returned to £ng«]and more thorougbily 
imbued by Hbet doctrines of fireie thought and opdnion, than bad 
ever been exhibited in tlie mb»t radical theses of Luther or 
Zwingle While Luther only aimed in the first plaee alt break- 
ing the power of Roane and building up a Proties>tant hierarchy in 
its Atead, Vane deHigned to efttabUcAi the most abeohite and un- 
quaiLified) liberty in religious ibelief — to deatrt>y every sitandard 
by wihich orthodoxy should be defined and heterodoxy punished. 
In tboA particular i» his design to be ddi»tin(gu1shed from eveiy 
other. The Reformation wa^ intended to break the powier of the 
Pope H, which wa^ becoming despotic and tyrannical, and to estab- 
liah reKgious organizationB more liberal and tolerant. Vane's 
VriaA the principle oif imiversiail toleraittion. His miind wa^ large 
enough to grasp a reiijgion as oompreheinsive and Oa/tholic aa the 
world. He was a Christian in the Ibrgest and most comfMrehen- 
sive sense oi that word. A master of alH the abstncsest poSnts 
of the science of religion, his inteiJleict and fTeaae oi mind, were 
of that enlarged deecriptioni, that, while he held his ownt viiefws 
in a high and spiritual seose, he soughft to imbibe truth from 
every system of faith and every form of religiom, He looked 

7 
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wrtih the eye of a propbat tilm>i]^gih many geneauitiioDfl, to i^e tdme 
w^heiQ thofie whio !bave the repiiite ami credit ijo be the churoh or 
clnirohes of Christ under some one of the fonu« and outward 
orders, appro\'ed by tljei powers of the world, slipould no longer 
^ve 'the rule of conlfonnity iw doctrine, wonfliip and olvurdh to 
all the rest by compulsion a^nd pereecujtdon. Bii!t the living mem - 
brre of Obrik^t's body aluouJd be made maii»iife>st, in dif^tinjction 
from a'U Ithose tJwt have the niune to live hut are dead. His 
creed wiw new -anlcl '!*hirtlin^ to the En^listh Hitalesmamaml theo- 
logian, and wa.'* ascribed by them to the "workin*?** of an un- 
quiet fancy." 

V'pcm hia return to E^ngkind, Viane*^ farther was a<larme<l aovd 
montified, tihait his son, wlio wa^ ito in/herit his e*tftte andhonorj^, 
ehould have oontiracted a hetreey so dJam^g^rou.!^ -to tiie Church of 
England sxid his own positiosn a« the faivorite of Iftie Kiiig, and 
throi^h his inetrumenjtaliity Vane in again brouglit up befot^e the 
King amd the Bi^op There is no doubt, but tliait Cliarlee offered 
the young Kepublicatn recusamt, a lucraltive and honorable po- 
sition upon the conditions of his recanrtaltion, and from Laud's im- 
petuous and arbitnary temi)€r, we can imagine eoimewtia-t of the 
Btorm ithat feH upon the young man'tt creed. But his purpose 
w'as fixed, and neitluer the briibe« of King Charles or the violence 
of the Bisiiop could bring him back to his allegiance. He de- 
clined the offers of the King and calmly met the imperious and 
piasaionate reproaches of Laud, and while tfhe Court was ajlarmcd 
that ibhe "son and heir" of the faivOrite minister of Cliarles should 
embraoe a heresy, and hds father Mtis fearful that his -^fon would 
embarrass and weaken his influence, young Vane suddenly an- 
nounced las determinftttion to leave his ooiuitry. 

Such was the energy of Vane's pur^)ose, that ihe threw nsiiiie 
the endearmen.ts of a home in his native land, to Cast his for- 
tunlea with his principles upon the -wildemess shores of the Nei>v 
World. It w«\s not a despeiiaite qu€<Bt for adventure; it "waisnot 
as a fugitive from carimiual retrlbutioai; it was not even from 
motives of avaiiw, ithat the eldest aon of a noble, the direct heir 
of honors and an immense es^tate should clioo!»e inc$tead of biding 
lihe quiet and cc^rtadn muftaition of e>'enit«, to take Ivis doubtful 
chances among the Puritan refugees anvid 'the w#ds of America. 
It wafi the nispiiration of a nolble destiny that led this ecion of 
the English nobdHty not yet 23 years of age to quit the sweet aJ- 
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lurameDits of a home — tbe isediKot&ve p]«aa*ures of iibe court — ior 
the sufferings and. privaitiotiK of an. uinreclauned and howlosig 

Vane kioMkd in 'Boeiion iu 1035; about ten yeiara after \Vibite,a 
Puritan luinitfter of Dorchesiter, Imd breathed vitaHty into th^ 
enilei'prizK* >to i>ljanit a coJiOU|>' undier tbie titil<e of the OovemDr and 
Company of Maaisiachiiseltt»4 Bivy in N«w Eivglami. The coJooy 
bad hung together diiring this itime under the nno^it trying diaas- 
terSy and liad gradually advanoed to be itli^ mtonsit inqwrtanit of aAl 
the New England cok>niec>. It was composed entirely of emi- 
grants from England, who brought with Htkum. the peciiliar notdons 
and nationlaUty of ttbedr native country'. Among itSicse who had 
come out under the fir^t auspices of the oom/pany were men wiio 
thad maintained 'lncxnora'ble po»itioni» in the old country', and were 
wiell calculated to guide -the course of a new one. To their in- 
fluence is to be attributed the fact tlhlat the eokmy of Mkussaclhu- 
oeitts Bay soon outstripped the others in groviith and vigior. In 
the ten yeai's of the cOkxny's exk^tence before Vane'd arrival lihe 
formative elements of a grea/t empire had been gradually orgtam- 
ized, repreisenting in miniature tlic jostldng of principles at tbe 
same time going on in England. The colony, though amall in 
numbers, Itad become of great importance tx> the World, a« 
bearing in its bosom the £<tamina from wihich the great prairies 
of the \ve»t were to be populated witli a thriviing and free people 
— from which principIeB were to be evolved that ahould goiveii^ 
a great Kepublic. 

It was a noble thought of the Dorchesiter Puritan to plant 
a pure religion among the qitiett js^hades of America, "and who 
could doubt that at the voice of iindeflled religion the wilder- 
ness would elmnge to a paradise for a i)eople who li>'ed under a 
bond with the onmipotent God?" 

The colony founded in 'this spirit grew more rapidly tham 
any of the convpanics which had preceded it to the shores of 
Ameriica. The influence of (the ^stockholders of the company m tiie 
mother country brought ovei- a large number of immigrants 
and in the year Vane arriv'ed about three thousand settlers were 
added to this Puritan colony — nearly all of tiiem Puritans im- 
bued with republicanistm. 

It hoA always been .tihe pride and boaiEdt of the Puritan 
refugees wiho planted the coikMiy of (MtaesadhuieKfttA Ba^r, tbiit 
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tlieir abject was tx> estabKf^h for tbenk^elvefi freedom of reli^ouft 
worship. Their canlt phi>ase«— .their <Ksg^t for MaypoIeB — 'tdieir 
respect for Old Testament quptatknii^ — tAiair peculiar langiuigY* 
and oiMtoms woukl not conlforin to ttve Chiircli of Knigland aod 
.thoy ImuI fretted away a-ll V>ix»r of refommng 'tii© errorii and 
vices HO deeply rooted in <tli«ir poirent religion and ^vemnient, 
and tliey liad deter.minied to bui-ld up a pur<^ reKgious esstaihlisAi- 
inenrt upon 'tilie dpAobbte shores of Xew England. Their cant and 
their sombre dress and manners wene not in fio&strion in England, 
biit tliey had determined upon erecting 41 new* dyiia«ity with in- 
S'titutions and habits peculiarly their own. It \va» atwayif been 
rctmarkcd thait a MkLve makew tlie moat cruel and arbitrary of 
slave driversi, and it is upon rtliLs principle alone that we can 
aiceouirt for the intolerance of tbe early New Kcgland settlers. 
M» home they had been tlio pcrxecuted of the govertMiiewt an<l 
the ridicule of the oount. They Imd all their lives groaned un- 
der cruel exactions and unjust burtliens. It wa^ now their 
turn to perseouie. And 'human natiu-e, alwayii inooin^iatent, ex- 
hibited her crowning inoonaiatenicy in ttiie colony of Misussa- 
chusetJts Bay. 

Those who had Jeft their "Country on. aociouut of religious en- 
thusiasm, brought "witth them a vspiritual pride nnd arrogvuico 
that was more intoleiunt than the goverivment wliich tltey had 
fled. The year before Vane's arrival the niagistro-te^ had han- 
ii^lved Roger WilHems from the colony, and a party Apirirt^ had 
si}>ning up a<s intoilerant and <bigoted ais ever disgraced the an^ials 
of fanalticism. 

Bancroft has thus aptly embodied the cl<^n>&ii'h» ^^ ^"^T^f i" 
the colony, when Vane arrivied : 

"Amrds-t the arrogainoe of ispiritiial jxride, the vagaries of un- 
disciplined imaginations, and the extravagancies to wrhich the in- 
tellectual power may bo led in it« pursuit of uMnmate pninoLp4e«;, 
the for.nwtion of two dij»trnot {Mirties maiy be perceived. The 
first ooftsi;»ted of the orgina.! <sottIer.s, the frajnens of tlie civil 
government, and 'their adherents; -they wiho were intent on ^tHi^^ 
fotmdation and preserva'tion of a commonwealth and were satis - 
fie<l with tlie established order of .society. They had founded 
their government on the 'basis of 'the chiuxih, and clmrch mem- 
bership could be obtained onDy by the favor of the clergy and 
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an exiemplary Jife. Tliey dreaided undimiited fieeidom of opoauon 
afl tbe pareiiyt of ruinous dm»ioi)». The cracks and fki-v^is in iite 
new buikMqg of tlhe reformaiiofn, thought they, portenxl a foM, 
They desired poitrkytLsm, unkm a<nd a ooanmoD lieart; they were 
eao-neett to confirm aod build up ithe dtate, the diiJd of tihedr cares, 
&nd their «K>rrow2$. They were repnoached witii being prieat- 
ridden ma(gfC9tnate9, under a covenaot of works. 

"The otiher paitty w^fus oonrposed of inddvaduaik, ^\nho bail ar- 
rived after the civil governmenit of ithc colony liad been oaitaJb- 
lidhed They caime frei&li f-nom tlie study of tihe tenets of Creii* 
e^ia, and tisedr pride coni9i:9(ted in foiloAving the prinarpl€& of the 
refoiunation wtith logical precision to all their consequemoets. 
Their eyes were not primarily drreoted to the ioatitutions of 
^biasaobusetts, but to -the dkx^trinee of their HeiKgioiM »yafaem. 
They iud come 'to the wilderness for freedom of religious opin- 
ion; and tliey re^dstad every form of despotism over the mind. 
To 'them the clergy of Maswohusetti^ wiere iho 'usherfe of perseou- 
tton, popiflih factors, wiho had not imbibed the true dootrines of 
Ohristian reform;' and they applied to tlie linfluemoe of the 
Puritain ministers tlie principle whloli Lutlver and OaMn had 
emptoyied a^in^ the observa.noe a-nd pretet]isiion» of <the Komian 
Church. Every poKtieail opinion, «\'>ery philioisoiphicaJ tenet, as- 
suimed in tliose da^"^ a tlveolojefioal form; with the doctrine of 
justification by fadlth alone tltey derided the formality of the 
eHtaibli^slied reJi(gion and by asserting tiiut the Holy Ohoet dwells 
in every beKever, that the revelation of .the *Sipirit i« suipecior 
to the ministry of the ii\x>rd, tliey sustained with ontenise fanati- 
cisim .the permanent autlitority of private ju^graieinlt." 

Shortly after Vaue*s arrival he \\'ais eledted Governor of tl»e 
cotoiiy, as the .successor of Wintliirop, who vi'as onie of the original 
]iateii|teeN of tl»e coniipan}', and Iwul been selected as its first 
(iO\l(Tnor. Vane'w election was not a 'tr.iump}i of either one of 
the^e pantieis. In a party division it is not likeJy that one :*) 
youofg and inexperienced in the conntKtion of -the colony \ix)iiild 
liMve been diosen It \wls moi-e proba,bly a coin]>iinient to his 
distinigiti^ed abilitres, mt^ tlie ele\Tajtied' rank anid favon*, which 
he had left at home, to join the freemen, of Mas^dhusettts in 
their exiile. The announceunent x>f his elcotion >\'aB reoeivcu 
with immieinise enthusiaam by the people, nnd in addition to the 
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ordittary popular maimifetsrtatiouj^, a iirtilube was lined from fif,teien 
krge vteswels wlnioli wress^ then in Basltoni hoiibor. The party 
ooinfcro\'ersieis. which had givien away for a liTiie, to 'the extnator- 
dinary eii.thusda.sm excited in ithe mind® of tlie aeittlers "by the 
appearance of a ymmig lord of briUianit taledvts and. findished educa- 
tion were, liowvver, soon cevivTed Tlie day upon wMch lie as- 
sumed oflSce saw a formidable clique an\iyed against hinit including 
tlioi<e who were ])iroi>er]y sur^tpicious of one so yowaig and untried, 
and those who dteemed <tIiienisoh'es (more capablie of fiUSng tli« 
po!4Ltion and w^ro jealouis of the enthusolaism which h«<d carried 
him over tlieir liea^s. This clique deteTmii<ned to •etmbarross' his 
^vemmieinit; and the par.ty diviision» before allwled to \\TeTo 
favoratble 'to the sucoeias of their dieeignst. 

Vane had ihairdly taken hills' oath of office before a law^ w^^ 
framed a/nd >bn>ugj\t forward by the )niaig<i:9trattes, aitalogK>us to Hie 
ailien liaw of England and the pa]<Bcy of paasjxynts in European 
governim<enih> By this law it wias proposied to <su;bm<it the quaJi- 
licajtionts of each candidaftJe, for adnrassiion ajs a membeor of the 
colony, ;to the miagi^atrateis^, eiid thait none wene to be received 
except such ajs Ahmtki bo albow^ed and approved by ^Hhem. 

Van^e opposed the mfeasiupe as am act of intolerance, asid upon 
-bints poinrt the opposition to his adminis;traltik>n^ wbich had been 
fermenting Atnce his accessrikMi, gradoially began to cenltcr its 
forces. The feeling upon tl>e question, gradually increased — the 
first ipariy which I ha'\'e d^^riibed, a.nd whidi wus heaided. by 
Winthrop, reasoned a/* foUowis: That as ihey were in their 
own country oppressed and in varioais ways afllicted m the ex- 
ercise of their conscieaioeB cund in .the expressitoin and enjoyment 
of ftheir own religious princ^pJes ami worehip tbey would demise 
a sehetme of j^ociety in w^hich far removed from aW wiho differed 
from them, they n»ght enjoy thedr own irnstituitions and pnotfei^ 
tdieir ow^n principles without giving or soiffening molestwtioni ajid 
free from aill divisions and dtseent. Vane on the hehalf of the 
ofther party heild that they vrbo in a large society had oo<]toid£d 
for ri^t of consoveince when they were tlieflneelvfiBt suiTerer^ 
could not luider asny pretext in a society howTever finmiU turn 
a49ainsit othens and upon points of -speculative djflPerence vtohite 
their rights of ootiscieaoe hecause they (bad aequired -tihe power 
nod opportun4ty tx> dio it. 
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It iiB easy for us to dJaidnguish betiweeni the ngibt amd the 
wroog sjde of the quesitkni. Our country hats adopted the iprin- 
ciplee espooused by Y^aae and hi-s party, aind fthere is no one who 
u-oiUd wilKn^)y strike from our ooasltitutioii tfiia 'noble spirit of 
tolenabiionw We ca» with difficrullty oonomve thiat Vane sihoukl 
ha\Te failed "to convince the settlers of the palpaible excellence of 
a gpvemniefiit founded upon hi« views. Wo .think it oentaiaiily 
cnritoiia that men ^^iiould inait^ upon an adh-erence to measures 
o^in&t (which they had so laitely and so justly comfplaiinied. The 
sti*ifio however in the colony wuxed wiann and exciting. Tlie 
niinirttera nearly all took side** with 'the Winthrop paarty an<l 
against thto ClO^'ernor; aaid as has since been exhibitWL by the 
New £n|^ud cterjry, were tlie master ^pirlt^s of fanaftid^BOi and 
in'tolerance. 

Most a'M great poTitical controversies have an we call theon a 
»ide isstue, and as in. ^-eat baittles tlK faite of the day is fre- 
quently iseitUed by tlie itaikfnig of an ineojiNidcrable outpost eo it 
happened in this contest. 

A wxyman, as «he is deisoribed in hd«tory of "admirable under- 
standing" and "profi table and sober cairriage/' of tiie najme of 
Ann Hultichinson, had begun about this time to excite atitenition, 
and by her abiUty and eloquence drew; after lier a Harge party. 
Politics and religion -were kindred miibjeictts> in 'those times^ and 
'Sim. Iluitotilinison both in the pulipit and upon the isltuinp was 
quite up to our preiseinit ideas of a stTOng-rainded woman*. It 
appcoans thttut *the fbrst difficulty in whicli ;M<r3. Hutdiin<son be- 
came involTed wais the enttentainiii^ a notion in TSgard to the 
peculiar office of tiie third person in (the Trinity. 8he held that 
by .the gift of tlie Holy G^ho«t, spoken of in Scripture, was 
meant an actual commum'cation of the Spirit of God to the 
Believer. Upon tliifS ]x>init all tlie miniabers of the colony dif- 
fered with her, iexoepting tlie Rev. Mr. Cotton, who wafi a rery 
intimate friend of Vane, and her brwther, John Wlieel-right Mire. 
Hutch rnj^on >va-«i at once denounced as a lierettie, and, a« siie was 
siipjiorted aind befriended by the Governor, who really thought 
tliait i^he WTas not much worse for her peculiar notion, the oppo- 
sition to her theoilogy was direoted to the upsetting of his gov- 
ernment. The election, wJiicb foJJowed soon after for Governor, 
was lietween Winthrop and Vaaie, and pnodiiocd the moet ani- 
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malted and vMerafc comtesit bctbw>een the two peifties, of wyoh 
liliey were tbe respective exponeints. Mr». HutdbhiAOD seemft to 
haTe been the most efficient political supporter of Yune's re- 
olecition, a/iwi with true womam'* <x>n?«taney and coura^, mot the 
cjombined strength of Ilk? minfoterif. The minifirter*, howevear, 
had tlie advaoita^ of Mrs. U!iftehin«k>iL in bein^ aililowcd .to vote, 
and hi Reein^ tlmlt \Vn«>n, one of the minis terw, upon eteotioii' 
day, took anotfher nuoat ungallant advarttaipfe of lier jsex, by 
climbing a tree and haranguing the oleoton* in his mo»t engro**- 
iiHg and oxcitinig mainner. Wlia't wx)uld Iwuve been the con?*- 
queneci^ of isaich an incidieailt with our pre^enit notions of women's 
rights it is (Hflioullt to ^letermine. liml one of our later female 
doc^toTM of divinity been in the place of 'Mth. lluitehint^ion, an ad- 
joining itree, mo doubt, wiould have furnii:vhed a position am high 
and impre^'noible an tbe one occupied by Wilsons ami the resiiR 
might have been different -wi-th the ca^l«e of civil liberty. 

WJlson'fi speech, hbwever, caaried the day for Wirttiiflrop, and 
Vanie aind Cotit'on and Mus. HutdhinKon were in ithe minority. 
T1m> \avr, wthicfi had 'been fraflrned <by the mng»^Tate&, wbb again 
broi^ghrt forwaad. Vane was j*ent by the Boston people to repre- 
sent them in itilie LegialBlture, but he was unable to stem the 
violent cmrent of tbe majority. The law wa^ rfuickly parsed 
wifth the nto(^ active mettsures Do eniforoe it. 

Buit (the spirit of the minority wac^ not so easily subdued. 
Vajie'«9 constltmnts in Boston at once declared against its injus- 
tice and enormity, amd ^hen Ciovemor Winthrop returned a^Cter 
the do8e of the fse^^ikm df the Legislature, .the inhaibitaiitts ro- 
fi»:ied to meet him upon bis entry into town with the usual cus- 
tomR of reA])eot, and the public mind gencfaiUy throughout the 
eokmy showed much disoontenit upon tlie sufbject of tbe law, 80 
that Winthrop was driven to make a pubKc a.ppea'l in its beluulf 
and his own. A warm controvenn}'^ ensued in the newB9paper& and 
in printed jjainphlefe*, mucfli of which has peritshed. ^luch of it 
WAS usefleiss and ephemeral. M^iny legal quibbles and much mis- 
ai])p(lied scripture -wTere used <jin both Ksides, w^ich were never 
\\x>i1tih preserving. But tbe true bent and meaning of each side 
luas been preserved and will atand forever as a monument of the 
moat important x>olitical^srtrugg1e in the early bti^ftory of tiiis 
country. 
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Winltihriap mgutA tiiat the cclkmy "WKw a oommoii wealth-, a 
(body poflitic, formed by the ooneieiit of a cealtain) ooropany ci peo- 
ple to irihaibit tojgetfoer for their muitual safety and -welfare, and 
made a very plau^ble plea upon this deAntition!^ for the arbitrary 
me«fiiirefl of the Legiailalture, in poimt of ponoiteotiing the institu- 
tionB \\iliiich 'had been formBd. 

Vane aniawered thsAi the .same argumenlt \^touM justify the 
oppressians which -the^' had fled in itlhedr o^ti oounitry, and the 
most criwQ and tyranndcal meadures of papacy itself, and argued 
tha)t there «bou'ld be no aitandard of faith or arbirta^jy rule to 
nejeot «Jny one from the colony on aeoount of a mere f^peeulative 
difference in their religioiil6> creed. 

The idea of a Targe and powerful govenwnent had noit been 
oonoe^ived, insitituted upon a ha.'^'ls indepeaident of religioufi es- 
tablifihmentts. Rog>eT Wilfcrn® exercised a s6ort of patriarchal 
toleration dn his smalll vilJa^ upon Narragansett Bay, but to the 
Stateentan of England, a scheme of that kxnd -was as uinjaiow<n 
and untried as the fabled Indies before tihe first vcfyaiffe of Co- 
hzmfbus; and to those ^ho oaim/e fresh from an Eng<]i>sih school 
of polition, Vane's ai^gumenit wJaa wild and visiiofliary and they 
fpeeiy and Idjberally oaOed hiui traitor and faniaitic; and such 
would have been his infamy had not a future genenation grasped 
his mighty aspiratiaDS and placed him hijgh among the martyrs 
for truth and Hberty. 

Wintorop and his party, oowever, had Ithe igovernmeint, and 
aB a natural consequence, gained the argumenit. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son and her brother were banished, Cotton recanted, and Vane 
retunied to England. 

Vane was not drive© fnom the colony by his defeait. His 
mind, as was afterwards proved, was not of the cast to be over- 
come by sdich reversed. It is x>erhap6 impossible now to discover 
the exact motdve whidi influenced him to returoj. But the war 
for crvH amd religious liberty had begun in his oatiTe counstry, 
and it was his foiftune to be drawn thither, to mingle in that 
mighty revolution, which shook England to her foundation, and 
gave to him the crown of martyrdiom. 

It is quite likely that Vane's active mind foresaw that Co- 
londal politics would be combroliled by the course of events in Eng- 
lamd, and that he longed to enfceor the decisive struggle which 
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ev<*ry day grew morft ilireateaiiiig -to <tlie policy of King Chttrlee. 

The opposition to the ministry of George tlie Third led by 
th<> Younger Pitit in luhe Hoiiae of Oomimons, more thcu» half 
f ought fo.r lis tlie battles of fclie Revolnition. The speoclies made 
in our Conigresisi by .tl)ie iudvietrsiiries to Presitlojut Polk's »dminis- 
•tion, impeded moiv tlmn SaJita Arena's iirmy the oonAiiu»«ts of 
Generail Scott. And had our noble army ^imd its generals im the 
Mexican w'ar beeji 1j«« energetic and tuna-ve, they Avmikl have 
l)eeni defeaite<l by our !Miem'beTs of Oongreiss, reclrnimg in. lazy 
dignity, -and Santa Anmi would for many n day hw.ve resbeil his 
wooden leg in quiet luxury in the Halls of the Afonteziima-s. 

It vrofi, no doirbts in view <^ such results thait Vane tumje<l 
from hiB diefeotiS in t-lie ooGonies, 1o solvo the probleim of Ameri- 
can toleration by returning to act his mighty part in the revo- 
lution soon to en&ue upon Iuh naitive soil. The contest, which 
be had been >vaging, in the colony of MjussBuohasetts Bay, "vviafl but 
acting in nwnialture the great <lramci Uvr whSoli he was preparing, 
lie changed orely tQio weenie from tlie shores of Xew EmglaTid to 
throw tho influence of his iiriaiciples i'luto the fountain from 
wheoico tlie stream of iminignaition' wafe to flow. We must now 
with him take leave of the colonv, and the esteem and admira- 
tk>n wliioh his oharaeter and services* had excited tliere aiml fol- 
low him back to England while i>erfecting hiis noble destiny. 

Vane returned ito Englaind in 1037, htinng been aibsenrt. some- 
\\)hiat ovier two years. During ^nat time tlie contetelt between 
Charles the Fii*st and the House of CJommons had grown warmer 
and the breach bet\veien Ithe royal prerogativefi ajid j)opuliar rights 
liad been constantly widening. The advocates for popular rights, 
in the House of Commons had been strengthened by accessions 
of wealthy and ta'lented mem, and ithey liaid by prudence and 
firm<ne«9, obtained the confidence of the coiui'try, w'hilie Charles 
and Ihis mdnli.sitefis, by their arrogance and feeibleness, Iwd lost 
mi<oh of th© reverence and foyaltty A\ihich wilth Kngllsfhimen has 
always clung clbsely to the royai blood. 

Among the leadei-B of the popiihur party, John Hampden and 
John Pym had tlie mosit constpioiious ]x>w»iition. Hamipden had 
alone resisted the compulsory loan, imposed by Charles to brace 
his languiis/hing revenue, and had won by has iirmni(«is a chief 
pooiitkMi as the friend of tho people. A friendslhip hod sprung 
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up between tiliesc two lea^lers artd Viano thmuigli 'their coimeotion 
with several oolonial eniterpriaee, and i^ vraiA uot Jong before he 
NMas induoed by tliem to -take aJi active ]>ant in tlie oonteut, and 
in April, 1040, ho w«h elected ami «tot>k a sea't in Parliaflncnlt a^ 
a representative of 'tlie Borouj^di of Iviii^Uni! uixxn HuU. 

It w-aa at this time, tlironu^'h tlie influence of liis father, and 
to pix>pitiate his lioisrtilSty, tliat he neeeived fix>iu ^e King the 
dignity of Knightliood ami 'WTa** appoimted jointly with Sir 
William Ku^isell to the oflice of treasurer of the navvy — an office 
as the English navy then was of groiit trust and protit. He did 
not liio\\x?ver bejwl by these alUuxfuienits from hda eourse, 4>ut'vva48 
uonstantli}' in oounmunicatiou with Pyni an<l llaiujpdeii, and en- 
iured into theii* plans. In November, 1G40, the memorable Long 
Parliaiuent was ehosen and Vane wias reelected from Uie Borough 
of Kingtaton upon Hull, and Hook his i>*eait as a member of tliat 
immortal Ixxly. He soon, in this position, -made appear, how 
caiKible he NMas of managing great alfains, i>otateestiing in tlie 
higlieet perfection a ([uick and I'eady apprelnension : a stixmgaiid 
tenacious memory; a profound end penetraitiiig judgment; ajus-t 
and noble eloquence, with an easy and gitaeeful lumimer of 
speaking; a zeal and application .for tlie good of tlve Oomxnon- 
wcalth and a resolution ami courage not to be sliakeii or di- 
venteil from ithe public seniee. 

It is truly a memorable poi-'tion of EngMi hi»tory when a 
parliament, di*ove fix)m the throne a jMince of the royal blood, 
dignitied with the saored honors of tlie spirit of religion and 
chdvalry — the repository of prenogiitivTet* llraced fnom fbhe mis'ty 
confines of oblivion, and ti-ied. convictetl and executed him as an 
ordinary eriminail. It is a never to be foi'gotton oooi'teiait in which 
the liberties otf Englfcabmen were then in\iolred. 

The principle n\^on which human six'iety is baswl never re- 
ceived so ardent a di^cus&ion and thorough sifting ats tookpliace 
in England dming tlie existence of tire Long Parliamienit. IVIore 
daiiiig innovations have never been attempted in an established 
government than were undertaken at that time by the popidar 
leadei's. So im|)ortant and thorough was the struggle to the in- 
terests of England that the parties whicli were organized in that 
contes't have continued upon the same divisions from that time 
to this, and the hotstilities whidi then formed the dividing line be- 
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tween the Whigs and the Tories have not by tlic lapse of over 
two liuniked vears 'been effaced. 

III this struggle Vane entered with all the power and elo- 
quence of liis ardent soul, and during tliirteen years of its unin- 
terrupted existence no measure of importance was a^tated un- 
less the name of V^ane appeal's prominent among tlie actors., and 
at no time did he swerve from his direct and consistent course. 

In an unselfish devotion to liis oountrj% his duiracter certain- 
ly presents a most remarkable example. When the final appeal 
to arms was made between the King and the Parliament, Vane 
siurendoieil the office he had lield under Charles, but was reap- 
]>ointed sole treasurer of the navy by the Parliament. The 
fees of this office were immense in time of peace, but during the 
war which followetl with Holland they were estimated to liave 
amounted to thii'ty thousand poumls per annum. These fees 
out of regard to the public necessities he voluntarily paid into 
the public treasury. Nor were these his only sacrifices. Sikes, 
in speaking of his conduct, says that "in attending to the arduous 
duties of his office, and in the House of Commons, and u|)on sev- 
eral committees, during the time he sat in the I^ng Parliament, 
he was engaged from early morning till very late at night, hav- 
ing scarce any leisure to eat his bread, converse with his nearest 
relatives, or, at all, to mind his family atTairs." 

His energy' was equally remarkable. In public and in pri- 
vate, on th-e floor of the House and ui)on its committees, and in 
watchful earnestnoss upon the field of battle, Vane was acknowl- 
edged by all as the foremost man of the times. 

Dui-iiig the second year of the war, Hampden was slain, at 
the head of his regiment, and the health of Pym failed, so that 
he was withdrawn from public life, and soon died, and the chief 
conduct of affairs devolved upon Vane. He had now risen with 
the dangers of the times, the most eminent statesman of an age 
remarkable for greatness — the acknowledged leader of tlie Eng- 
lish House of Commons. Had he been amibitious, there was no 
position so high at which he might not have grasped. Had he 
been selfish there was no one to prevent its full gratification. 
Had ho been avaiicious he might have hoarded inmiense wealth. 
But his zeal for his principles and his country had purified his 
QAture, and left only his noble aspiraticms foir her liberties. !Mil- 
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toil, wlio was sparing of eulogy and ^saved bis strains of adula- 
tion for the praise of Angels, was struck with aAkuiration of his 
eminent abilities and conscientious purity of purix)se and ad- 
dressed to him at this time his famous ^nnet: 

"Vane young in yeai*** but in sage counsel old. 

Than whom a better Senator ne'er held 

The helm of Rome, when gowns, not ai'uis, repelled 
The fierce Epirot and the African bold. 
Whether to settle peace or to unfold 

The drift of hollow states haixl to be spelled; 

Tlien to advise how war may, best upheld, 
More by her two main nerves, Iron and Gold, 
In all her equi2)age: besides to know 

Both spiritual power and civil, what each means. 

AMiat s«ver8 each, tho\i hast le>arned. which few have done; 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe; 

Therefore on thy firm hand lleligion leans 

In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son." 

Vane was the true representative of the longings of tlio 
English people for civil and religious freedom. And the acts of 
his life were the impulses of a hetvrt beating in unison with her 
noblest liberties. But be was doomed to disappointment in real- 
izing the hopes for which he was so zealously devoting his life. 
His example; his ability; his conscientious jjurity, were unavail- 
ing to check the current of events fix>m falling a prey to individ- 
ual iielfishness and ambition. 

If Wuvo had been successful, the vicUnies of Napoleon would 
have sunk into insignificance, in compai'ison witli the magnificent 
results of his achievements, for 

"Peace luitli her victories 
Xo less renowned tliaii war." 

But his peculiar genius was less tulapted to the honors of suc- 
cess, than to reap immortality from defeat. He was not of that 
peculiar habit of mind wliich retidily adapts itself to the current 
of events, and suirei*s itself to be led gradually along into power 
ajid greatness. He had a fixed and settled determination, which 
could not be turned aside by selfish or ambitious consid^ations. 
His object was to engraft upon the existing English government 
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the necessary cliecks to protect the i)eo|>le irom the ari>itrary 
will of the monarch, and at tlie Haiiie time to secure to them 
freedom of reli;»ious belief. For this purpose he had entered 
Parliament and taken sides against the Kiu<^. For this, he had, 
when the monarchists withdrew, taken sides against tlie Preeby- 
terians. For this, he had refused to eo-oi)eiate witli the radical 
measui'es of the Indei>endentH. For this, when the Presby- 
terians, though his iidversajies were forcibly excluded from the 
House of Commons in 1048 iby the army, he also absented him- 
self and refused to become a party to the execution of Chai'les 
the First. And for this, when the King liad been executed, and 
monarchy overthrown, and a commonwealth attempted, Vane re- 
luctantly consented to fill a seat in the council of State, and re- 
suming his seat as a legislator, amidst the floating wreck of tlie 
English constitution, he clung to the existing Parliament as the 
only fragment on which it was possible to rescue English libei'ty. 

AVithout connecting himself with any of the jnirtieH, in the 
ascendent bv tiu-ns. in Parliament, by his abilities as a States- 
man, he had thus far held the controlling influence in its delibera- 
tions and guided its course towards the accomplishment of his 
puipose. His energy had given to the army the means of ac- 
complishing its victories; to the navy its efficient organization, 
and if the one was able to cope with tlie force8 of Charles upon 
the land, and the other with Holland on the sea, the glory of 
the preparations was Vane's. And when success had been ac- 
oomplished uiwn all these points, he directed his labors to the 
remnant of the Parliament, and tiimed his energies and active 
genius once more to the purification of liberty, at its soui'ce, 
and to fix popular rights iijwn a firm and enduring Ixvsis. 

Upon the 20th of April. 1G53, thirteen years after his first 
entry into Parliament, we find Vane huiTying down to the 
House of Commons, resolved to make a last effort to sustain 
the Repiiblic. A bill had been prepared and reported by him. 
as chairman of a select committee,, and had pa«sed then to the 
committee of the whole, 'by wliicn it was intended to pro\ide for 
the termination of this Parliament, which had been continued so 
long, and to fix a jn'oper representative 'basis for the choosing 
of its successor. The exact character and details of the bill 
could never be determined on account of the violent scone which 
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followed during the day. But it was proved by an article which 
appeared in the London Times in the year 1831, that the main 
provisions of the bill prepared by Vane had been closely followed 
in the Kefomi Bill, as it was styled, wliieh Avas brought forward 
and passe<l by Parlia^nient in that yeivr. Tlie Bill which had been 
thus jMopaJwl by \^ine liad reccJvwl all its aniomlmentH in tbe 
(irand Committee of the Avhole House, and had l>een set down 
for Uiis morning and Vane had come into Parliament to im- 
plore its immediate passage, and urged the mo^t pi-essing rea- 
sons to hazard no delay. The Bill among other things provided 
for the dia«banding of the army, which was no longer needed by 
Parliament, and which then amount eil to almut liftv tlumsand 
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men and was an immense expense to the nation. 

Upon tliis point it ex<-ited the hostility of (Vomwell. who Avas 
the idol and leader of the Independents, a pju-ty who«e chief 
svtrenigth and virtue wafl dei-ived from the influence of the anny. 

Oromwell and Vane had acted together in Parliament, but at 
this point their courses became separate and distinct. They 
had never had each other's confidence, and from the dissimilarity 
of their a4ms there hatl alwavs existed a secret distrust and 
jealousy between tliem which in the discussion of this bill had 
ripened into an actual and bitter hatred. Cromwell desired to 
secure the government of Kngland to his family. Vane to vindi- 
cate it for the people. With such dissimiljuity of views, it is 
not strange that distrust should change to hatred. 

CVomwell was a ripe scholar in hypocrisy, and had turned 
the peculiar religious fanaticism of his day to a most curious iwe 
in advancing his ambitious purj>o«e. On the night previous to 
Vane's last effort for the passage or his dissolution bill, Crom- 
well had openely proposed and carried in a council of the officers 
of the army a refiolution to drive out the l^irliament and take 
jtossession of the Government. So thoroughly had he imbued 
the army with his affectation of piety, that Col. Harrison, one 
of the **Fifth ^fonarchy men," gravely assured the Council that 
Cromwell's design in this resolution was only to pave the way 
for the Government of Jesus and His Saints. Major Streater, 
who, as waa afterwards proved, understood Cromwell better, 
quickly replied with a profane jest, that Jesus ought to come 
quickly, for if He delayed until after Christmas he would come 
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too late. The Council after the passage of this resolution, ad- 
journed to the following morning, and were in session at White- 
hall while the debate was progressing upon Vane's bill in the 
Parliament. Presently Colonel Ingoldsby appeared from the 
House in violent haste and exeitement and told Cromwell that 
if he meant to do anything that there war no time to lase. 
Cromwell hastily commanded a party of soldiers to be marched 
round to the House of Cbmrnonn, and attended by Lambert and 
five or MX other officers, at once proceeded there himself. 

In plain black clothes, with gray worsted stockings, Crom- 
well quietly made his appearance on the floor of tlie House of 
Commons. Vane was urging, passionately, tlie necessity of pro- 
ceeding to the la^t stage of the bill, with the omission of im- 
material forms, such as the ceremony of engrossing. Cromwell 
stood a moment and then sat down with liis meek puritanic air, 
as he used to do in an ordinary place. After a few moments he 
beckoned to Harrison. "Now is the time,'* he said, "I must do 
it." Harrison doubtful, at the instant, of the effect of what 
Vane was urging, advised him to consider. "The work, sir," he 
added, "is vwy great and dangerous." "You soy well," replied 
the General, and sat still for another quarter of an hour. 
The question was now being put when Cromwell suddenly stall- 
ing up, loaded the Parliament with the vilest reproaches for 
their tyranny, ambition, oppression and robbery of the Republic. 
Vane rose to remonstrate, when Cromwell, as if suddenly aston- 
ished himself, at the extraordinary port he was playing, stopped 
and said: "You tliink, perhaps, that this is not parliamentary 
language. I know it." Then he put on his hat, went out of his 
place and walked up and down the floor, in the midst of the 
House, with his hat on his head and chid them soundly, looking 
sometimes at Vane and addressing him with sharp language and 
the wildest gestures. "One person " he said, aiming his long 
and uncouth gesture at Vane, "might have prevented this, but 
he was a juggler, and luid not as much as common honesty. The 
Lord had done with him, however, and had chosen honest er and 
worthier instruments for carrying on His work." Vane's voice 
was once more heard for the bill secondeil by Peter Wentworth 
and Harry Martin. "Come! come!" raved CVomwell, "Fll put 
an end to your prating. You are no parliament; lil put an end 
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to your sitting. Be^nc! Give way to honester men." He then 
stamped his foot very heavily U2X)n the floor. The door opened 
and he was surrounded by musketeers, w4tli arnid ready. He 
then ordered his soldiers to seize the speakers' mace and himself 
teai'iii^ up the bill which wa8 under discussion, and was lying 
upon the si>eaker's table, he drove the members out of the Hall. 
As the members passed Cromwell, he addi'essed the loading men 
with passionate bitterness. He accused Allen of enibezzlement. 
He pointed Challenee out to his soldiers as a drunkard, and others 
he called gluttons, extortioners, and the like. j^Vs \'ane passed 
him, among tJie last, he stopi)ed in his rapid u»o of adjectives to 
recall »ome vice, witli which he cM>uld charge his great rival and 
then addressed to him in a loud and troubled voice, tlie memora- 
'ble words: *'Sir Henrj' Vane! ■Sir Henry Vane! The Lord de- 
liver me from Sir Henrv Vane!" 

Oromwell was now master of the kingdom. He seized the 
records and commanding the doors to be locked went away to 
WTiitehall. 

iSome few days, the usurpation saw Vane quietly seated at 
Raby Castle. Here, amid his family, he again devoted himself 
to philosophy and religion in the quiet and retirement of his 
country residence, maturing his plan for a new occasion to strike 
for what had become to him the Good Old Cause. From his re- 
tirement he issued a treatise upon government, embodying the 
philosophical retflections of his political life. He in this treatise 
proposed what was then thought and perhaps truly was visionary 
and impracticable for England, but which was closely followed in 
the new order of things, which has sprung up in her colonies 
upon this side of the Atlantic. 

At the death of Cromwell Vane was chosen a memiber of the 
parliaiment summoned by his son Richard and he again took the 
lead of the few Republican members who had been able to obtain 
an admission into that packed house, and by his aibility defeated 
the efforts of the Court Party to confirm the government in 
Richard Cromwell, and as a leading member of the Committee of 
Safety, he reported a bill for the future settlement of the gov- 
ernment upon the basis to which he had devoted his life. 

But such services were past forever. Tlie people were now 
drunk with the orgies of the Restoration and by a sudden reaction, 

9 
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their mindfl became disgusted with their liberties which had 
fallen a prey to fanaticism and seliishness^ and they had returned 
eagerly to their reverence for monarchy. 

All England was in ecstacy for the Restoration of Charles the 
Second. Men forgot liberty in their eagerness for a king. 
Those who liad been the latest advocates for popular rights en- 
deavored to throw oblivion over their acts 'by excess of loyalty. 
The old royalist** who had clung with unwavering fidelity to the 
cause of their King, gathered in most ex(;iting groups to drink 
tlie health of the young monarch. In the midst of luiiversal 
gladness, the triumph of the royal party was undisputed, and the 
fury of all parties to return to their old allegience prevented the 
adoption of any (X)mi)act or treaty between the returning King 
and the people. 

The party of the restoration soon looked around for victims 
to atone for the violence which had marked the interregnum. 
Retributive Justice might perhaps justly have required the ex- 
ecution of the Regacides, and those who failed to make their 
escape to New England were soon tried and executed. But it 
was certainly a sad and bitter revenge which excepted the genius 
and integrity of Vane from the royal clemency in it« hour of 
triumph, lie had been kept in prison, while the King under the 
management of I»rd Clarendon was maturing a plan by whidi 
they might rid themselves of a man to whom they attributed a 
mischiervous activity. 

By the Bill of Indemnity Vane had been excepted by parlia- 
ment upon the promise that if an attainder was found against 
him his execution should l)e remitted. But Lord Clarendon's 
hatred of Vane, which was of a most bitter and spiteful char- 
acter, and so deep that the death of it« victim was unable to sate 
it, and which has infused itself with refine^l cruelty into the 
fountains of history to blast the fame of a man he feared and 
hated, could not easily be disappointed of its vengeance. After 
Vane had been moved around from prison to prison for two 
years, a parliament was assembled more sycophantic to the 
ix)yal will and more pliable to Clarendon'.s purpose. Contrary' to 
the royal promise Vane is now bro\ight to the ceremonies of a 
mock trial and on the 2nd of June, 1C62, he was arraigned before 
the Court of Kings' bench on an indictment found against him 
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by the Grand Jury for treason. Besides the Attorney General 
and Soliciter of the Orown, four of the most eminent lawyers of 
the Kingdom were engaged on behalf of the prosecution. 

The zeal of Clarendon, whet by the anxiety of the King, to 
get rid of a man, esteemed too dangerous to let live, was not to 
be disappointed toy a failuie of honest measiu-es in the dispatch 
of its victim; and with this an^y of authority, influence and 
learning on one side, and Vane alone, and denied the aid of 
counsel, upon the other, what could result, but a decent legal 
murder. A jury of Royalists were summoned to listen to the 
tedious argument of points of law they could not understand and 
finally to find a verdict against one whom they knew it would 
be esteemed a proper loyalty to condemn. 

Amid such circumstances, it was not likely that Vane expect- 
ed an acquittal. But he kncAV that the eyes of his friends in 
England and America were directed towards him and conscious 
that he was not so much defending his own life as the' cause of 
Liberty which had became to him far dearer ,he faced his judges with 
a courage that gradually assumed an animated fearlessness. In- 
stead of offering apologiet^ for his course he denied the imputa- 
tion of treason against his country with settled scorn, defended 
the rights of Englishman to be governed by successive represen- 
tatives, and took glory to himself for actions which promoted 
the good of England, and were sanctioned by Parliament as the 
wtual sovereign of the realm. He spoke not for his life or 
estate, out for the honor of the martyrs to liberty, that were in 
their graves for the liberties of England — ^for the interest of all 
posterity in time to come. His argument was eloquent and con- 
clusive as a vindication of his own innocence and the cause of 
human liberty; but was lost upon a jurj- who were the servile 
instruments of the royal wish. Before they returned however, 
the Attorney General, who was the eccentric Sir Goeffrey Pal- 
mer, a royalist so rigid, that during the Commonwealth, he al- 
ways wrote the name Oliver with a small o., was allowed to con- 
verse with them apart, and exhibit to them a letter from the 
King, in which he wrote that Vane was too dangerous a man to 
let Uve, if he could be safely put out of the way. It took but a 
short time for the jury to relieve the anxiety of Clarendon and 
the King by finding a verdict of guilty. Without avail Vane 
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pleaded the promise of the King that he would remit the sen- 
tence. Without avail he cited the Statute of Edw'ard Third 
granting an assignment of eiTors. With indecent haste he was 
sentenced to suffer upon the block. 

The same cheerful resignation, whicli he exhibited upon his 
trial, animated liim on the day of his execution. As the pro- 
cession move<l through the streetfl, men from the windows and 
tops of houses expressed their sorrow, pouring out prayers for 
him as he passed by, and the people shoute<l aloud: "God go with 
you." AiTived at the scaffold, he was observable alxwe all the 
others by the intrepidity of his demeanor. Surveying the vast 
surrounding multitude with composure he addressed them and 
sought to awaken in their soul-s the love of English liberty. 
And when his voice was overpowered by trumpets he was not in 
the least disconcerted by the rudeness, but, in the serenity of hitj 
manner, continued to show with what calmness an honest patriot 
oould die. With imbroken trust in Providence he believed in the 
progress of civilization; and while he reminded those around him 
that "he had foretold the dark clouds which were coming thicker 
and thicker for a season," it was still most clear to the eye of 
his faith that a better daj^ would dawn. His eyes were Anth his 
heart then in the future home of freedom upon the shores of 
America, and vnih the prophetic vision of death he saw the 
triuni])h of Democratic principles which has 'been so fully 
verified in our own land of liberty. 

We have thus far traced Vane as a youthful legislator in the 
fresh and dawning vigor of our colonial existence; we have seen 
him as he grew older grappling the giant institutions of Eng- 
land, and seizing the massive pillars of tyranny, like Samson, 
tear them down upon the oppressors; we have seen him like 
David, elaborating in his mind the massive rooms and corridors 
of the temple of Jerusalem, leave the glory of completing the 
grand design, as an inheritance to his posteiity; and we have 
seen the noble materials of his genius, more valuable than the 
cedars of Lebanon or the gold of Ophir, borne by the 8t**eam of 
emigiation from the shores of England and fitly joined together 
in the new temple of freedom upon the shores of America. 

True genius, unappreciated by its own age, throws its Iwiglit 
scintillations far across the lapse of ages, and looms bright and 
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steady before the eyes of posterity. In this way Vane like Co- 
lunibiM has 'become the peculiar property of the American his- 
torian; and to him beloiiig^ the duty, to rescue hi^ fame from the 
slanders and party prejudiceoi of Clarendon and kindred English 
writers, and to crown his greatness and Wrtue with becoming 
laurels. 

iWhile it is the peculiar glory of Cohmibus, tlrnt his mind ran 
far out into physical »i>eculation, il)e3'ond the beaten track of 
Commerce; it is no less the glory of Vane, that I>e pushed his 
daring course across the untried regions of philosophical specula- 
lion, to the extreme bounds of human liberty. Together they 
were the pioneers of a new civilization. They led in separate 
capacities the forlorn hope, to seize from the grasp of savage 
life, from the sway of despotism an immense country to "be dedi- 
cated to the noblest impuisevS. the sublimer ends of our social 
existence. They have opened a large field upon which tne human 
race untnuumeled by tyranny nmy more perfectly accomplish 
the objects of its creation. 

"In sight of mortal and immortal ix)wers 
As on a boundless theatre to run 
The great career of tlustice." 

A noble gratitude for his genius has given Columbus a i>lacc 
in the affections of the American patriot, for adding to the 
bounds of civilization the area of this vast Continent; but e<pal 
gratitude is due to him by whose influence there hem been en- 
gi'afted ujx)!! this fair inheritance the noble principle of Uni- 
versal Toleration. 



MR. ix>i:x.sBKiuiY's lectciih:. 

(From the Kingston Jouriral, by Dr. Clim-les DoWitt.) 

The addrcs.s before tln^ Kin«r>*ton Literary Association on Fri- 
day evening hist, was dciiverctl by William Loun^erry of this 
place. His subject wavs "Sir Henry \ ane, the Younger." The 
lectui-o was an excellent i)roduction. well delivere<l. He portray- 
ed Vane as he really was — one of the earliest advocates of po^ju- 
lar rights and religious toleration. The biographical sketch of 
his careci', wjis succinct and impressive. The young rcligiouu 
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disputant, defending his creed wlien eliai'gcd by hin father and 
the ecclesiastical dignitary with heresy — the governor of Ma^Mia- 
chusetts, struggling to establish religious toleration in his col- 
ony; his eventual defeat by \\'rnthrop. the head of the intoler- 
ant faction; his departure for England: the distinguished part 
he took among his religious cotemiwraries, Pym, liamixLen and 
Ooniwell, during that era of liberty in iLJiglish hi«tory; Crom- 
well dissolving the long (xarlianient, the return of the disijolute 
and treacherous Charles, the infamous t4'ial and execution of the 
lieix) — were points presented to his auditors in a graphic and 
eloquent manner, interspersed with touches of exquisite hiimor 
and thrilUng pathos. 



MIL ja>UN«iBEllV\S LJ^Xrn RE. 
(From Ulstei* Republican, Feb., 1857, by A. Schoonmaker, Jr.) 

The lecture of William Lounsibery, Es(j., U2>on "Sir Henry 
Vane the Younger,'* before tlic Kingston Litemry ^\seociation, on 
Friday evening, February 27th, was a performance meriting 
especial commendation. — Vane was a man who by reason of his 
eminent abilities, his spotless integrity and moral worth, his im- 
portant and valuable services to mankind and the heroism of his 
death, was worthy the higheeit meed of 2>i'^ii>^<^) &nd Mr. Louns- 
bery's lecture was an eloqiient and appropriate tribute, tx)th to 
the character of the man and the great principles with which 
his name is identified. 

^Ir. Lounsfcery took broad and generous views of the prin- 
ciples whicli Vane labored to enforce, and his lecture had the 
peculiar merit of inculcating the doctrines which constitute the 
foundation, the very essence of Democracy — <.'ivil liberty, and 
religious toleration, in the literal and most enlarged sense of 
these terms. It is the upholding of these i>rinciplea which con- 
stitutes the strength and glory of the Democratic jiarty of this 
oountry, and it is because the party is founded on such a rock 
that it stands proudly invincible to all the calumnies and assaults 
of fanaticism, intolerance and treason in whatever forms they 
may arise. 

Mr. Louusbcry also rebuked in caustic terms those meddle- 
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some demagoigues of these modem davR who have the name of 
li/berty upon their lips, but have none of its spirit in their hearts 
— who cry liberty! liberty! from pulpit and rostrum, and who, 
under pretence of a zeal for the service of God and the welfare 
of man, become persecutors, revilere, oppressors and plunderers 
of their brethem, — who make the sacred name of liberty a by- 
word and reproach by associating it exclusively with the negro, 
wJiilo to tlve white man they scruple not to deny the enjoyment 
of the simplest elements of liberty. This class which might 
otherwise have parsed silently into oblivion, has by one act of 
imparalleled audacity secured for itself an immortality of in- 
famy. This was the impudent attempt of the three thousand 
Xew England parsons to exalt themselves abo»ve all that is called 
Ciod or worshipped and in the name and by the authority of the 
Most High God to dictate what must be done and what must not 
•be done, by the National Congress, the supreme legislative power 
of the Country. And such is the habitual reverence of the 
American people for their religious teachers, that the greater 
portion of them were for a time over awed by this daring usur- 
pation of the Priesthood. But a healthy reaction soon followed 
and the three thousand Dominies are now considered three thou- 
sand knaves or simpletons, and will be remembered by posterity 
with about as much honor as the three hundred foxes which owe 
their mention in history to the illumination they once enjoyed 
from Sampson's firebrands. 

But to return to the lecture. Mr. IjOunsrt)ery*s sketch of the 
career of Vane was concise and well arranged, and brought out 
in a clear and forcible manner the principal events of his life. 
The portion of the lecture which narrated that romantic episode 
in Vane's life — his Xew England experience — was particularly 
gi'aphic and felicitous. It exhibite<l in a clear and happy manner 
the state of the colony upon Vane's anival, the joy of the people 
at receiving a young nobleman among them, his enthusiastic 
election as Governor the diversity which soon arose in relation 
to the proposed law to drive out all who differed with the colo- 
nists in religious or political belief, Vane's opposition to the act 
and his controversity with Gov. Winthrop concerning it, in which 
he contended manfully for the broad principles of toleration, the 
appearance of the brilliant and eccentric Anne Hutchinson with 
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her theological heterodoxy that the Iloly Ghost was a mere in- 
fluence, and not a person of the trinity, the war between her and 
the clengy, her support by Vane, the succeeding colonial election 
when one of the Winthrop party, a Rev. Mr. Wilson, harran^ied 
the crowd from the branch of a tree — ^but such a crowd! no light- 
ness, in difference or venality there, but all stern, earnest and 
ze«lous« and each man a theologian, statet^man and hei*o, the de- 
feat of Vane, the subsequent honors his friends bestowed upon 
him, and his iinal return to England. 

The name of Vane is an illustrious one in Englisa history. 
Long before the time of Charles I, the family had become a note<l 
and powerful one, and under that monarch the father of Sir 
Henry the Younger held the office of Cofl'erer and was a member 
of the Privy Coimcil. Young Sir Henry was born in 1612 and 
received a finished education in his own country, when he set out 
to travel upon the continent and sojourned for awhile at Geneva. 
At that place he became imbued with the Oalvanistic theology, 
and the principles of civil and religious liberty became firmly 
rooted in his mind. On his return to England his lilbeml views 
in religious and political matters met the disapproi'al of his 
father and the King, and to enjoy his principles ^vithout moles- 
tation he determined to emigrate to the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay in America. He arrived there in 1635, was elected Governoi-, 
which office he held for a year, and returned to Etigland in 1637. 
The King then being in trouble with his subjects received him 
graciously and appointed him to a high office. In 1640 he was 
elected a member of the famous Long Parliament. And it was 
upon a secret document discovered by Vane and communicated 
by him to John Pym, that the impeachment of the Earl Strafford 
was founded, resulting in the final execution of that ambitious 
nobleman. 

He continued to hold his seat in this Parliament tlirough the 
contest with the King till his execution in 1649 — to which act 
Vane was opposed — and acted likewise as Commissioner and 
Treasurer of the Navy down to 1653, when Cromwell violently 
broke up the Parliament and dispersed the members. Vane then 
went into private life and devoted himself to literary and re- 
ligious studies, and published some interesting and valuable 
works. 
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At this period he prepared and pulblished his famous work 
called "A Healing Question/' in which he enunciated his views of 
Government, and his ideas of religious toleration, reflecting 
pretty severely upon Cromwell's ambitious designs. Gromwell 
became exasperated and imprisoned Vane. He soon released him 
however, but vented his spite by instigating multitudinous ktw 
suits against him concerning the title to his estates. Wlien 
Oliver Oromwell died and was succeeded by his son Richard in 
1659 a new Parliament assembled, of which Vane was a member. 
His first act was to make a speech in which he denounced Rich- 
ard and protested his determination not to submit to him. His 
eloquence and logic carried the Parliament with him, and Richard 
was compelled to abdicate. 

Vane and his coadjutors then set resolutely to work to pro- 
vide for the affairs of the nation, but while engaged devising a 
constitution and plan of Government which would secure the 
liberty and welfare of the English people, the notorious Gen. 
Monk betrayed his oountry to her oppressors, and the royal 
family was restored in the person of Charles 11. Vane's public 
labors were now at an end. He again sought retirement in pri- 
vate life. But he was considered dangerous to the peace of the 
King, and aiter being imprisoned and harassed for a couple of 
years, was finally put upon trial for treason, and after suffering 
every personal indignity, and perversion of justice that corrupt 
and truckling judges could be guilty of, he was at length by an 
equally corrupt and intimidated jury pronounced guilty, "but not 
till he had covered himself with glory by the genius eloquence 
learning and heroism of his defence. His sentence and execution 
soon followed, but his dignity attended him to the last, and it is 
said of him that he met death like a Kingi. Vane's death took 
place in 1662, he being then just fifty years of age. 

The English nation was so shocked and excited at the un- 
necessary and cruel execution of Vane, that the King was obliged 
to restore all the estates to his family, and received his son 
shortly afterwards as a member of his privy OoimciL 

The Vane family has continued to be honored and hororable 
from that period down to the present, and has kept up a tra- 
ditional attachment to liberal principles. — In 1832 the repre- 
sentative of the family, William Henry Vane though his private 
10 
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inicr<»t6 were strongly againAt it, voted for the reform bill. For 
this patriotic act the King created him Duke of Cleveland with 
the title of Baron Raby, which titles were made hereditary in 
the family. 

Sir Ilenry Vane was undoubtedly a great man, as well as a 
good man. His stainless integrity of character was the more 
remarkable on acooimt of the corrupt age in which he lived. His 
piety was sincere and fervent, and that he was thought worthy 
to suffer death on account of his uprightness, is the 'best testi- 
mony to his worth. His services on ibehalf of civil and religious 
liberty were groat. He was through life a constant advo- 
cate of religious tolerations. — He clearly comprehended the 
idea on which freedom of conscience is founded, and it is really 
so simple and obvious that the wonder is men could ever lose 
sight of it more especially as it is inculcated so distinctly and 
repeatedly in Sacred Writ. It is simply the idea that before 
God all men are perfectly equal and that religion being the 
homage and worship due from all alike to the almighty, he alone 
possesses the prerogative of prescribing the nature and mode of 
that worship. 

Xo effort is required to understand this truth, but the idea 
of perfect civil liberty goes a step farther. That rests on equality 
of man with man. Thifi» Vane does not appear to have reached. 
The farthest he seems to have gone in his plans was to abolish 
the Kingly oflioo and e-ubstitute a govermment by a number of 
trustees and to extend the elective franchise to all possessing a 
property qualification of a thousand dollars, leaving the classes 
and ranks in society as they wore. This to us, appears but 
a small progress toward civil liberty, as wc enjoy it, but it would 
have 'been a vast step at that time. Vane's <larling object was 
to have written a constitution, wliich he regarded the very foun- 
dation of security awl liberty. But it was his fate to die with- 
out realizing hi* generous hopes. Their realization was reserved 
for a later period and another kind. 

With more executive force, Vane might havQ aooomplished 
more good and prevented more mischief, but he did well in his 
day, and has left behind him a name to be admired and praised, 
and the reputation of an upright man- and Christian statesman. 



THE ULSTER REGIMENT IN THE 
"GREAT REBELLION." 



By William Loimsbery, Esq. 



(From Ul-ster Hi-storical Collections, Vol. I.) 

PKEFACE. 

The stirriiig events of the present year ar<5 all fit subjects for 
history. It will be the duty of this Society, which has under- 
taken the care of th<3 annals of Ulster CJounty, to gather up the 
materials, as the fragments fall from the incidents of war and 
political disintegration, so thut none shall be lo&t. 

This is excuse enough for putting into a tangible shape the 
rominlsoences of the late campaign of the Ulster County regi- 
n^ent of Militia, called into the seiwice of the Greneral Govern- 
ment for tho defence of the Capital, and the suppression of the 
^uthern rebellion. 

Kecolleotions are soon lost; and with ai^mies of half a million 
in the field upon each side, there is danger that the patriotic 
efforts of the beginning may be crowded out of mind by the more 
momentous aohievements which are actively in progress. It is 
only a proper fidelity to Ulster County fame, to put these early 
transactions of the war into a reliable shape. 

Kingston, October 16, I86I. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Government of United States of America, tliough 
established upon the hool of a brilliant and successful revolution, 
was formed peculiarly for peace. It was the creature of a war 
involving great personal sacrifices, yet its fromers* mode the new 
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Oonstitution only wiih an eye to growth and prosperous peaoBi 
mthout a single prophetic vision into the toirmoils to rend tho 
fair work of their hands into fi^aguients. Scarcely a single per- 
son looked beyond the jmrti^an bickerings of the day. Advise 
interests were known to exist — the antagonisms of sections were 
heard, loud and threatening, in Congress and on the stunip, pre- 
ceding the stated National elections, but nothing was pro])hesied 
— at least nothing was believed to exist of sullicient force to 
offset the glorious achievements, Uie National pride, and the 
rapid and healthy growth and i)rogres3 of the country. 

The standing army of the General Government from motives 
of economy has always been an insignificant force; and from the 
great extent of Uie National domain it -became scattered and 
disorganized. In lieu tliereof reliance was placed upon the militia 
of the difTerenit States, which had become oi^ganized into a sys- 
tem of military- defence, moi^e or less mature. New York en- 
couraged such organizations by devoting a trifling tax to the 
support of tlie service, and fm-nisiiing anus to tliose who en- 
rolled and uniformed them^selvcs according to law; and in this 
way had enrolled several corps of Infantry and Artillerj-, that 
could a2)pear with credit by tiie side of veteran batallions of 
Euix)|>ean armies. The New England States liad also militia 
organizations on a similar plan. In the South, too, on a more 
private basis, sevoi'al c^orps existed, with equipments and arms 
of the best pattern, ipurchased by individual contributions. One 
corps of Zuaves, organized in tlie West, on a similar plan, had 
even outstiipped in drill and eiiiciency the Bui'opean standard of 
this arm of service, so widely filmed in the late war in Italy. 

It >nll be seen that the elficiency of these militorj' organi- 
zations, from the jmcific nature of our laws, depenoed mainly 
U|x>n Uie military spirit and enter^uiise of individuals; for the 
same reason that had prevented the General Govci'mnent from 
6Ui)portinjg an expensive military est^iblislmient, had operated 
against large appropriations in tliat direction by the States. 

Military organizations thus created had been content with 
mutual acts of friendship, and rivalry — visiting and entertain- 
ing, and emulating each otlier in drill and appearance, little ap- 
preJiending the approach of a great weur. 

The Regiment of Ulster County militia was the growth of 
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the cMume spirit, and in 1857 perfected a new arganization, and 
aiisufued Uie name of the ^'Ulster Guard." It adopted an uoi- 
form dfe96 similar to the Regular Anny, reoerved arms from the 
State, adopted the Light Infantry drill, and by dint of untiring 
energy under the command of Col. Geo. W. Pratt, soon became 
one of the beat organized and efficdent reglmente of the State. 
It >vas attached to the Eighth Bri^gade, commanded by Gen. H. 
A. Samson, and was much aided by his enei^gy and military 
spirit in acquiring its rank in the State service. 

In 1858, Gen. Samson's Brigade went into camp for instruc- 
tion at Kingston. Tlie two village corporationsi of Kingston and 
Bondout, appreciating the effort to make the Ulster Guard effi- 
cient and to sho^v a fit tn>buto to the officers and men, procured 
a stand of colors, and took this occasion to present them in be- 
half of the villages. The presentation drew a very laige con- 
course of citizens, and took place at the Gamp Ground, between 
the two WUages, on the 31st of August, 1858. The presentatioa 
oddress was mode by the Hon. Wm. S. Kenyon. It is of interest 
here, as throwing light upon the motives of those who then 
patronized the militia. 

He said: 

"Colonel and Officers and Soldiei's of tlie Ulster Guard: 
The vast importaaice to a free and independent people of a duly 
organized and efficient citizen soldier}', both in a cixil and politi- 
cal aspect, retjukes at our handed no proclamation. 

The Constitution of this gi^eat State — ^tbe text book of our 
chartered civil an-d political rights — proclaims it by a recognized 
ecjuaJity betA\'een the civil and military branches of the Govern- 
ment. So close a relationship is established by OonstitutioncU 
parentage between those branches, that tlio Governor, the great 
civil head, is declaiHxl to 'be tlie Commander in C^iief of the mili- 
tary and naval foives of Uie State. An union so complete, an 
intimacy so Wtal to each, mus't of necessity prompt a sense of 
mutual dependency, and incite to an o^n expression of regard. 
Eminently meet and natural is it that the oivil and municipal 
authorities everywhere should pi*offer the -right hand of fellow- 
ship to the military, and testify before the world to a recogni- 
tion of a oommon origin, and one and the same destiny. 

The corporations of Kingston and KoiKbut here convened, by 
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tbek representaii<ves, ireoogiiizing you as an hoaoinible and dis- 
tdn^^tthed mem'ber of that noble body of organized citizens, of 
which t)i« Empire State htM reason ever to be proud, seize this op- 
portunity to tender you a testimonial of their hi^ approciatdoa 
of your merits as soldiers, and through me to expriess an a/bid- 
img aenae of your wol'Ui as citizens and cus men. The flag of his 
country, emblazoned all over with an ever increasing galaxy of 
stars, symlbolioal of a prosperous union of fr<ee and independent 
States, which, God grant, may never be dissolved, must to the 
heart of every ^Vmerioan soldier prove a cherislicd souvenir. 

Heoeivo these colors at our hands. Preserve them in remem- 
brance of an occasion so pregnant with interest, and of a soene 
in which you act so conspicuous a ])art. A thousand holy recol- 
lections will forever cluster around them. The very Heavens 
thai aire now smiling down upon you, tJi&jc old hills tliat lie 
crouching all about you with expansive ear, listening to oatch 
the very accent of this scene; the very ground on which you 
stand, enriched by patriotic blood, and teeming with savory 
memories of revolutionary times, will at tught of them again 
and again start out before your mind's eye with dJl the vividness 
of the present. 

Accept them as they are. Would tliat it were x>o^ible with 
a graphic touch to represent upon them }x>ur future glories. 
When Aeneas received fixxm lii>i goddest> mothei' tl>e shield which 
Vulcan hod wrougJit out, be beheld with loving eyes all over it a 
prophetic liistory of the future achievements and glory of his 
race. A wise Providence lias denied to us tlie power of tearing 
aside the veil which hangs between you and tlve fulfillment of 
your hopes. You will read upon this simple gift — no prophetic 
revelation; but you will not fail to disoovei- on every fold some 
divine memento, traced there by the tender Imiid of memory. 

Accept them and guard tlkem with a valiant heart, and may 
they, like tliat stand of heavenly colors flung out by Israel's 
God, a pillow of cloud by day and a pillow of fire by night, in- 
troduce you to a full and free fruition of your dearest hopes." 

Col. Pratt replied as follows: 

"Mr. President and Gentlemen: In behalf of the Ulster Guard 
I thank you for this beautiful gift, and the kind expressions of 
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apprecmtdon with which it is accompanied. The soldiers con- 
Atitutin^ my command, cherish the ho«ues and ik-esides of thmc 
country, and it needs no incentive to earn a pledge of their pn)- 
tection; 'but it is a proud pleasure to them, that the municipal 
authorities of the two largest villages of Ulsitei', have taken this 
occasion to exipreBs their regard. 

We appreciate the >honor you have done us, and we promise 
that if this land is ever involved in war, that these cokm shall 
wave with credit and glory, wherever danger is thickest, and the 
fight is warmest. 

Gentlemen, we Uiank you, and as you iiave alluded to our 
revolutionary sires>, we trust the Ulster Guard will never be 
found unworthy of the nobble inheritance of honor and virtue 
they have left us." 

In 1860, the Regiment again encamped at Athens for instruc- 
tion. It numbered in rank and file nearly 400, and was consid- 
ered a full -regimient; and at the review of tlie Governor and 
Statif, it was complimented as one of tiie (best Bogiments in the 
State. That this compliment wiis sincere subsequent events 
proved. 

It is not a part of tliia record to trace the causes of the war. 
It is sufficient that the events of the winter of 18(50 and 1801 
presaged a collision of tlie sections. The life of the newly 
elected President was threatened on his route to Washington, 
and be was scarcely permitted to be inaugurated Anthout wit- 
nessing the clash of arms.. The siege and surrender of Fort 
Sumter, which shortly followed, stirred in a moment the ele- 
ments of war, and a call for seventy-five thousand troops to be 
furnished by the loyal States, thirty thousand of which were 
apportioned to New York was at once issued by the I^resident. 
The Militia Regiments of this State, fit to take the field, were 
ordered in response to this call to march at once to Washington 
to protect the Capital. Of the Regiments thus ordered, seven 
were from Xew York city and Brooklyn; one from Alhany and 
one from Ulster County — the Ukter Guard. Excepting the 
Albany Regiment, equipped under the immediate eye of the 
State authorities, Ulster County furnished the only other one, 
out of New York dty and Brooklyn, fit to take the field in the 
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pressing emeipgenicj. Hifltory muftt ev^r note this fact in praise 
of the sturdy patriotism of Ulster Ooiinty men. 

OIL^lPTEIR n. 

The din of preparation to meet the crisd^ awoke to the most 
stirring effort the patriotism of tiic State. The Legislature, in 
session at Albany, ap|)ropriutc(l half a luilHon of uollars to put 
the militia in iKwsctis-ion of war e(iui{)iiiient«i, and Uirce millions 
more to arm an additional volunteer force. An Union Defence 
Committee was apix>inted in New York oity, and furnished with 
nearly Ave mil] ions of doUans, a large })ortion oontributed by 
patriotic individuals, to send forwanl troojxs. The citizens of 
Ulster, with perhaiw less tumult, rallied, worUiy of their old 
Revolutionary fame, to the woi'k. An immense impromptu mass 
meeting was lield in the Court House, ami amid the ringing of 
CShurdi bells, the firing of cannon, and tlie general suspension of 
busineBS pursuits, the citizens pledged their eiforts to the pre- 
eeipvation of the (lovemment. At a meeting of the ofiioers of 
the Ulster Guard, theJr services were tendered to the Governor, 
and propositions to recruit and equip the Regiment to a war 
footing, were at onoe put into motion. The amount of money 
needed for this work was large; but all working together with 
spirit and enthusiasm , developed rapidly the "sinews of war." 

The banks, with a true patriotic spirit, came up to their duty 
in the crisis, and issued promptly to Col. Pratt the following 
letter: 

Kingston, N. Y., 20th April, ISGl. 
Col. George W. Pratt: 

Dear Sir— <At a meeting of Officers of the Banks in this town, 
held this day, on the pepresentation that the sum of Eight 
Thousand Dollars is needed to prepare your Regiment for the 
field, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the Bankshererepresented, viz: Ulster County 
Bank, Kingston Bank, Bank of Rondout, and State of Xew York 
Bank, will each honor the Diufts of the Pa^'master of the 20th 
Regiment for the sum of Two Thousand Dollars. 

Yours, &c., 
A. BRUYN HASBROUCK, Chairman. 

H. n, BeynoklB, SoGrabary. 
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The banike of Saugerti^s also ooiit(ribut«d $2,000. Funds to 
feed tihe troops were rapidly gathered by sonbecription. Becruits 
from the difTereiit towns, aroused by the fervid appeoJs of prom- 
inent citizens, poured rapidly into Kin^ii^ston and enrolled them- 
selves under the Coimmand of CV>lonel Pratt. In a week the 
Regiment numbered eight hundred men, moetJy uniformed and 
equipped, and hod received orders from tiie Governor to report 
to President Lincoln at Washington. 

Who will say that this was not an act of heroism, worthy 
our re\'olut4onary history? The men thus formed into militaiy 
ranks, were under orders for a march of three hundred miles. 
Bkx>d had already been shed along tlie route. Communication 
>nth Washington liad been cut off, and it was even conjectured 
that iihe Capital had been token possession of by the rebel in^ 
vaders. The men who thus volunteered were obliged to leave 
their business ooid families, with sacrifices and under circum- 
stances in many cases very unpleasant and distressing. 

Simday, the 20th of April, was the day on which the Begi- 
ment took its departure. The line of march from the Regimen- 
tal Armory at Kingston, was farmed at 6 o'clock, a. m. Even 
at that early hour, the sftreets were filled by an immense crowd, 
depressed by the gloomy sentiments of so uncertain a separation 
from friends, husbands, sons and lovers; yet enlivened by the 
spirit of patriotism and devotion to duty. The Regimental 
Colors consecrated to the defenee of Ulster County soil, were 
about to be borne off to a distant encounter — to mingle in the 
doubtful issue of a fratricidal contest. It was a scene that 
m^t well produce contending emotions, and will long be re- 
membered by those whose feelings were involved in the thick 
network of sentiments that touched to tears so large a mul- 
titude. 

The Ulster County Bible Society took occasion to convene the 
Regiment, before its departure, at the Academy Green, to pre- 
sent to each soldier a copy of the Testament, and to commend 
its divine truth, as an ever present monitor in the hazzards of 
the soldier's life. The presentation address was delivered by the 
Rev. Joseph A. Collier, of the Second Reformed Dutch Church of 
Kingston, and its pleading devotion to Bible truth, as it seemed 
to shine from his fervid language and expressive oountenance^ 
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broii:^t many an unwilling tear, and left many an ineffaoa'ble 
touch of oomviction. The paM^ore of all the churchee of Kings- 
ton w«re al90 present and participated in the exerciseS) and 
united Uiear prayers for the welfare of the ooiintry, and the 
soldiers about to embark in its service. The patriotic de\x>tdon 
of Uleter County was also represented, and was expressed in an 
eloquent and fervid speech by Hon. A. Bruyn Has'bpouck. He 
impressed in glowing language upon her soldiers the fearful 
ordeal of the Nation, and the course of conduct imposed upon 
them iby the early history of the Ck>unty. 

Tlie members of the Begimenit, with these solemn impressions, 
and with uplifted hands, swore the Oonstdtutional oath, and 
took their line of march to Kondout and thence on board Major 
Oomell's steamer, the "Manhattan," and a barge. They were 
Btill aocompanied by the crowd, who delayed their farewell until 
the tnansport passed out of the creek. 

Bidding good-bye, the dense throng filled t^e house-tops, 
crowded the wharf and vessels at the dock, and every available 
space, whilst cheer after cheer and that tremlbJing enthusiasm 
of the midtitude, filled the air, until Ulster County settled out 
of sight of her devoted soldiers, and they found themselves alone 
with the more serious impressions of their errand and its duties. 

CHAPTER ni. 

In our day, events are communicated by telegraph, and a 
crisis matures more rapidly than in former times. The whole 
country was aroused at the same instant. The first news of the 
rebellion, like an electric shock, thrilled in a moment the entire 
body of the people. They all realized the existence of a war, 
and armed for the event. But all did not at onoe realize its 
magnitude. This subject became the theme of discussion, and 
occupied the mind of the masses, as well as those in authority. 
None at once measured the full dimensions^ of the disaster, 
though the people and those out of office were most impressed, 
and whilst they magnified their estimate by their fears, came 
nearest the correct measurement. Our State authorities were 
HI prepared for the emergency, and were soon overrun by the 
preparations to meet it; and thus tiiey over-estimated what they 
did, and undurrated what they ought to do. 
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Upon tiie flJTiival of the Begiment in Nefw York city, it was 
quartered in the Armories, just vacated by CSty Regiments al- 
ready sent forward, and fed as well as it was possible by oon- 
tractors, whose preparations were yet on a scale of economy 
and had not acquired the proportions necessary for the demand 
upon them. 

One Regiment of New York troops had, by this time, reached 
Washington, and the State 'breathed easier. "The Gountry is 
safe," used to be the old watchword of careless phikwophei^, 
and "Washington is safe" at once became a smart aphorism for 
newspaper writers and audi sages as are made over every morn- 
ing by the latest dispatches. 

The Governor of New York and his military staff were also 
fashioned much in their opinions of the crisas by their morning 
paper, which had thus become an excellent sedative for the im- 
pulsive eneiigy into which they were first inspired by the 
atartling events with whioh the war opened. They, too, were 
thus persuaded that the country was safe, and that the danger 
really was that New York had sent forward too many troops. 

For nearly one week this delusion seized the people, and the 
Ulster Guard were the guests of tiie resting State authorities In 
the city, waiting an ext^ange of arm8, and a few equipments that 
could hAve been delivered in one hour witli orders to march. In- 
stead of these, Cblonel Pratt was rcgoJed with paiagraphs in the 
papers, showing a discussion in the Councils of the Governor, as 
to whether the Regiment should not be sent home, and the work 
and d€rvx>tion embarked in it, dissolved 'baxsk into the distant towns 
of UUter. An order to that effect came on the Sunday after 
the arrival of the Regiment, and the Ulster County Soldiers^ who 
had left home with gloomy feelings, with much moi'e gloomy feel- 
ings were preparing to return. They began to accept the idea, 
that Ulster, cahn, Dutch, sober Ulster, had for once ^been too fast. 

But wiiile the order relieving him was drying in the hands of 
Col. Pratt, the telegraph was awakening new alarms in the State 
authorities. The loyal men of the city had begun, too, to dis- 
credit the cry "Washington is safe. ' The magnitude of the crisis 
was developing on the electric currents, and the Ulster County 
men, admired by aJl for their hardy appearance, their quiet, yet 
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patriotic maimers^ and their true notrons of the soldier's oalling, 
became quickly the praised of Uie newspapers, the reliance of the 
Union Defence Committee, ami ti>e toast of the city. There was 
a new crisis, and a new order to march, and a new demonstration 
of a New York multitude to aee the Ulster Guard mardi out of 
the Park Barracks on. Tuestlay morning, May 7tli, 1801, for the 
defence of Waahin^gton. The strength of tlie Regiment, by the 
morning repoit of that day, was 815, consisting of — 

Field Offioers— <:ol. George W. PraU, Lt. Col. Hiram Schoon- 
maker. Major Theodore B. Gates. 

Commi^sioDed Staff — Jaxx>b B. Uardenbergh, Adjutant; John S. 
Griffiths, Quarter-Master; Peter T. Cherbagh., Paymaster; William 
Lounsbei-y, OommLssary; Major A. Crispell, Captain Leonard 
Ingersoll and Lieutenant R. Lou^iran, Surgeons; Daniel T. Van 
Buren, Captain of Engineers; William DarnUi, Cliaplain. 

Xon-Commissioned Staff — P. Freeman Uasbrouck, Sergeant Ma- 
jor; Charles Schryver, Quarter-Master's Sergeant; Henry Mick, 
Sergeant Stajidaa:\l Bearer; Augustus Geoller, Drum Major; A. 
W^ebster Shaffer, Sergeant of Sappers; Engineer Corps, men. 

Line — Company A, 73 men; J. B. Webster, Captain; A. G. Bai- 
ker, 1st Lieutenant; James Stevens, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company B, 113 men; George H. Shair]), Captain; Jacob Shurp, 
1st Lieutenant; Cornelius I. Houghtaling, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company C, 91 men; J. Rudolph Tappen, Captain; W. A. Van 
Renssalaer, 1st Lieutenant; Peter S. Voorhees, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company D, 74 men; Davis Winne, Captain; John Hustjey, 1st 
Lieutenant; John M. Schoonmaker, Jr., 2d Lieutenant. 

Company E, 08 men; W^illiam LeiLt, Captain; Jacob A. Black- 
man, 1st lieutenant; Nicholas Sahn, 2d Lieutenant. 

C\)nipany F, C3 men; Patrick J. Flynn, Captain; Edward 
0*Reiley, Ist Lieutenant; John Murray, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company G, 80 men; James T. Hendricks, Captain; Janies D. 
Balen, 1st Lieutenant; S. W. Miller, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company H, 87 men; John Derrenbacher, Captain; Jarvis Mc- 
Entee, 1st Lieutenant; Lawrence Stoker, 2d Lieutenant. 

Company R, 109 men; Wade H. Sveenberg^, Captain; George 
AMieeler, 1st Lieutenant; Oomelius C. Bush, 2d Lieutenant; Am- 
brose X. Baldwin, Jr., 2d Lieutenant. 
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OHAPTER IV. 

A brief Hketcii of Uie oatmipaigti up to ihi^ timie in here neces- 
sary'. MsuMAohudetU prepared in Feibruary and March for an ap- 
proaching war, and wiien the proclauiatioii woa iu»ued to the 
NotrUiem States hy tele^aph, Gov. Andrews answered by tele- 
gra}^ inquiring wliere his quota should be sent and at the same 
time he ordered forward the Sixth and Kigiith Regimeats of 
Militia of that State, then in camp at Bos-ton. The Sixth had 
reached Baltimore on the 19th of April, and in passing tlirough 
tliat city was assaulted by a mob, and several iwjuied or wounded. 
This €uct was followed by the destruction of the railroad and tele- 
graph lines througili Baltimore, connecting with Washington, on 
both Uie Harrisburgh and HavTe-de-Graoe routes. Under these 
circumstances, the Eighth of Massachusetts and tlie Seventh of 
New York, with Biig.-Gen. Butler in command, were compelled to 
take the route via Perry\ille and Annapolis. They landed at 
Annapolis before the rebel foix-es in Maryland could oombiiie in 
strength, and thus secured ])ossession of the Annapolis hiun-ch 
railroad connecting with the Washington brancli of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad at Annapolis Junction. 

Tiie Twentieth from Ulster County followed by this route, and 
landed at Annapolis May 8th, just after daylight. (Jlen. Butler 
was in command of the Department of Anna|X)lis, and assigned to 
the Uleter Guard the duty of holding this route to Washington, 
with Head-Quarters at tlie Junction. 

That Marj'land wiis not a loyal State had been tested by the 
conduct of Baltimoreans on the 19th of April; and an attempt to 
staib one of the Rei^^nient in the darkness during the first night 
of the Twentietli on their soil,, gave a clue to their mode of meet- 
ing their assailants. The Aiina])oIis milixiad passes through a 
sixiTsely pojmlate<l dit^trict for twenty miles to the Junction. 
Along much of the route the first forests are still stainding. For 
the pur]>ose of pix>tecting tliis road, a portion of the companies 
were dividetl into pi<4:et's of from 10 to (K) and stationed at such 
lonvenient distances, that a night patrol would pass the whole 
road, thus connecting Annapolis and the Junction by a chain of 
pickets. That this duty was gloomy and unjileasant and attended 
with danger, is clear. That the inhabitants' at best were of a very 
ften^itive loyalty, had already been learned by the Regitnent in 
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whoee steps tbey f oUowed, end that the duty imposed was delicate 
and important was equally clea«r. 

The Head-Quarters at the Junction occupied a camping ground 
slightly sloping towards the railroad station', and skirted on the 
east by a wood, affording a pheasant sliade during the heat, but 
no protection from attack. The le\'e>I nature of the country, in 
fact| furnished not the sliglitest natural defence. The firt^t at- 
tention, therefot^, of Coi]. Pratt was directed to breaking up the 
military oiganizations of the neighborhood, known to bo liostile. 
depositories of arms were ransacked, and suspected individuals 
apprehended or watched. Tho principal danger was from a cav- 
alry raid that might have swept suddenly from the direction of 
the Retbel Head-Quarters on the Potomac. Againe4>t this the 
Colonel was specially warned, and by surrounding the camp with 
a chain of pickets, he soon made a surprit»e ditiicuR. The next 
duty — and a delicate one — was to encourage the Union and k>yal 
sentiment by overcoming the natural hostility of tlie inhabitants 
to nortiiem troops, who appeai'ed to them in the light of invaders. 
The quality of his troops rendered this easier. Prejudices against 
some of the acts of preceding Regiment^i were soon overcome by 
a uniform res]>ect for the rights and feelings of the residents. 
Their property — even their slaves — they soon found more secuie 
than under the usual remedies of their iState laws. The Eail- 
Toad Company, wiiidi at first crippled their o>\ii road to prevent 
the passage of troojxs, soon favored the troops, who protected 
their property. Before two months the members of the Ulster 
Guard were as much respected on the strange soil of Maryland, 
as they were in their own neighborlioods of their native County. 
An electimi called to fill the seats in tlie special session of Con- 
gi>ess, in the District occupied by the troops from Ulster, resulted 
almost unanimoiisly for the Union ciindidates, and this without 
interference or the least appearance of control on the part of the 
troops. Organized efforts co attack and surprise the Camp were 
from time to time discovered and broken up before they ripened. 
One project of the kind, undertaken upon a very dark night, wae 
foiled by the vigilance of one of the outside sentinels^ and the 
alarm being given, the movement dispersed through the darknesS| 
leaving only tracks and the noise of retreat as evidence of its 
force. An actual engagement did not talLe place; for it was not 
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provoked by neglecting vigiknoe. No individual case of violence 
occurred; for the conduict of tbe men caused respect instead of 
Inroils. It was a conquest more glorious than an abject subjuga- 
tion, t»hat, when it was understood towards the close of June to 
be the iatention of Gen. Banks to order the Reganv^it to Balti- 
more, the inhabitaivts petitioned the Commandant of the Depart- 
ment to continue the TAventietli in the oocupatioo of the position 
they then held. 

On the 28th of ^lay, whilst tlie Twentieth was at the Junction, 
Lieut. OoL Hiram Schoonmaker submitted his resignation to the 
ofldoers of the Regiment. It was known to he caused by reasons 
not attrlbutaible to a dislike of his as^sociates or the service, and 
produced a deep Tegret, which had expression at a meeting at 
which the fact was first learned by the offioere. An election to 
fill the vacancy was held, and Major Theodore B. Gates, entitled 
by rank to the succession, was cheerfully elected to the position. 
The choice was proved to have 'been a wise one. Jcuxnb B. Harden- 
bergh, who had held the post of Adjutant since the organization 
of the Kegiment, was chosen Major, and though at first inclined 
to refuse the additional responsibility of that place, his eminent 
fitness made his fellow officers insist upon his acceptance. Mau- 
rice W. MoEkitee was appointed from Ca H in place of Mr. Har- 
denbergh, promoted. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Regiment in Camp at Athens, in 18C0, as has been said, 
was com'mended at its in^)ection by the Offioers of the State for 
its discipline and proficiency in drill and batallion movements. 
Recruiting it up to a war standard, introduced, of course, a very 
large number of undisciplined soldiers. Some whole companies 
were fresh from ordinary bu.Hines8, and had never had the first 
lesson in the school of the soldier. In the hurry of forwarding 
troops the Regiment marched without an opportunity to practice 
in batallion. No chance for exercise was ofi'ered in New York 
city, and during the early \mri of its stay on the Annapolis road, 
the Regiment was scattered, and only a portion of the companies 
appeared in line. But drills in s<[uads and companies was quickly 
acquired by tlie presence and example of the original members of 
the Regiment, ^^^len the companies, therefore, .gradually gath- 
ered at Head-Quarters as they were relieved from picket duty 
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on aoooimt of the growing loyalty along the road, they rapidly 
acquired; by drill, great steadiness in executing Uie most difficult 
of the movements of t^e batallion, and soon ibeooAiie one of the 
4)6^ appearing RegimenU in the fiekl. Tlie exposure of picket 
flervice had worn out mont of the clothing taken with Uic Hegi- 
ment, and the regular army uniform furnished instead was fresh 
and ga'Ve a general appearance mueli albove oUiers whidi were 
passing on the ^'ay to the Lamps abooit Washington. This creat- 
ed a feeling among the soldiers of the Twentieth that they ought 
to be relieved and sent forward where it was tbouglit active work 
would soon commence. Two months had made the Camp at the 
Junction monotonous. The service had grown lighter, because 
the Camp was less menaced by attack, and soldiers always grow 
uneasy when their service is relieved of danger and the excite- 
ment of the war hazzards. 

An order at la^t arrived for the Regiment to be in readiness 
to march, and all prepared with alacrity, thinking Washington 
the destination; but it afterwaixls appeared by an order from 
Genl. Banks, received by Col. Pratt June 26th, that the Twen- 
tieth was one of the Regiments assigned to tjie protection of the 
Union Cause in the city of Baltimore. 

The order was not satisfactory to the Regiment generally, 
though the fitness of Col. IVatt and his command for tlie service 
assigned, shows the wisdom of the Commanding General. He 
was, no doubt, influenced in the selection by what he had already 
witnessed of the Ulster County troops, in ttie performance of the 
duties already discharged, and which were similar to those which 
would be required in their new position. 

Baltimore has a peculiarly unfortunate history connected with 
the war. Its commercial interests were with the South, tending 
to Virginia and along the Southern coast, and hnpellea the busi- 
ness men of the city to sympathize with the action and welfare 
of the seceded States. On the other hand, its beautiful dweUings, 
parks, and the monuments and other public ornaments, so much 
the pride of Baltimoreans, were within easy range of the guns of 
Fort McHenry, already turned dty-wani by the riot of the 19th 
of April, and the large nunuber loyal from such motives augment- 
ed the influence of the true Union men. 

An animosity grew between these two parties to a much more 
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biUer hoetility than parti6&n feeling alone would cause; for tii6 
dread of approaching coUisioa wit^ arms made all suspicious and 
anxious. Baltimore was in fact a slumibering volcano, and the 
di»co\'€ry of arms in loj-ge quantities secneted and under control 
of the municipal officers and the jwlice, known to lean strongly 
in tiieir sympathies toward the rebels, impelled Gen. Banks to 
occupy the city witii a sufficient force and protect the Union 
Oause by Martial Law. 

It was with this \iesw that tlie Twentieth was moved from 
the Junction, and together with six other Regiments encamped 
adjacent to the cnty. 'The Ulster Guard pitched its tent« at Pat- 
terson Park at the eastern terminus of Baltimore street^ the 
principal one for business in the city, whilst the Thirteenth from 
Brooklyn occupied the other extremity of the same street, a dis- 
tance of about five miles from each other. Three Re^giments- of 
Pennsylvania militia^ one of Maryland volunteers, and a battery 
of light artillery from Boston, were also encamped on tne city 
outskirts, whilst a batallion of Massachusetts militia and two 
Companies of regulars' were stationed at the Fort. 

Such was the condition of the occupation on Monday morning, 
July 1st, when the Twentieth was ordered to occupy the principal 
Police Station and the Custoon House, posts distant about one 
mile from each other, and in the heart of the city. Foi* this pur- 
pose the Regiment was divided nearly equal-, and the right wing 
under Lieut. -Col. Gates, located at the Police Station, and the 
left wing and Head-Quarters at the Custom House, supported 
by a detachment of the Boston batteiy with two of tlieir {Heces 
unlimbered on the sidewalk near the principal entrance. 

Two important plans of tiie rebels were thus fnutrated. The 
old police olaimed sitill the right to liold thedr places, and draw 
their pay, and were organizing to take possession of the Police 
Head-Quai'ters and turn out tlie new force just establis^hed by the 
Provost MJarshal. In the Custom House was deposited the Gov- 
ernment revenue of the Port, and a laiige sum to be used by the 
depot officers of the Army. The rebel officials hod already shown 
great quickness in discovering and ransacking the Government 
treasures, and active com'binations were in progress to give the 
reibellion a new vigor by its breaking out in force in so excellent a 
field ae among a crowded population like Baltimore. A whole 
13 
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regiment had been organized and equipped for the Rebel Anuy 
from th« young men of tJie city, and it would have given an 
immensic impetus to this work, if reMlioii could have laid its 
hand upon the Government tireasureis, an<l the heavy founding 
machinery with which Baltimore is so well supplied. 

It became Col. Pratt's work at once to operate \nth the new 
police in ferreting out and breaidng up these combinations. In 
three days it had been so effectually aceomplislied, timt tJie 4th 
of July dawned upon Baltimore as loyal a city as any of the 
Union. The cannon of the Fort and of the adjacent Camps wel- 
comed the aim with an old-fasliioned salute; Uie National Colors 
hung out in most extravagant generosity; the Union meii with 
bright smiles again greeted each other with heartfelt thanks, 
that Baltimore was fairly free from the heel oi rebel despotism; 
and finally, though the streets had the quiet of a camp, it was a 
pleasant thought for all the loyol people that their Old Govern- 
ment was still recognized. 

CHAPTER VI. 

In two weeks the city of Baltimore had wonderfully improved 
in loyalty. Even oorner gathe<rings no longer used insulting 
language to the Federal troops-, and to every appea/rance the rebel 
oombinattooB had been broken up. The IVentieth was relieved, 
and returned to the tents and «ilittde of its encampment. Patter- 
eon Park is beautifully located on high ground overlooking the 
whole city, the haribor and the mouth of tlie Patapsco beyond the 
Fort, and down the bay into the Chesapeake. To the north and 
ea«t the immense Patterson estate, upon which was reared the 
famous Betsy Patterson, the discarded wife of the Bonaparte 
Prince, givesi a pleasant outline and a picturesque landsca{)e. The 
spot bears interescing reminiscences of the war of 1812* still pre- 
serving the line of intrendinients and v.^e magazine usea at tliat 
time to protect the city from the Britisli invaders imder Genl. 
Ross. The old Park i** thickly shadevi ami .so<lded, and affords a 
delightful lounge in the afternoon lieat of a southern July. The 
BoJdiers here rctui and uiscussed the news))aper plans and proph- 
esies of the advance oi the main 'body of the Federal atnny 
towards Manassas, and divided m opinion as to whetlier glory 
there or the present delight of shade anc rest were to be pre- 
ferred. The news of the actual advance oame, and very numy 
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lo nged to "be of the iiiunl>er, and jud-ofcnl uie management bad that 
condemned «o many strong arms to inactive ease. 

On Sunday, July 2l8t, during a severe rain and pitchy dark- 
ness^ at 1 o'clock at night, tlie Camp was aroused by an order to 
be in readiness for an immediate mardi. The tidings of the dis- 
astrous defeat of the Federal forces, had readied tlie IXepartment 
Head-Quartersi, and it was the intent-ion of Genl. Banks to evacu- 
ate Baltimore and join the ai'my at Washington with his whole 
force, to protect the Capital, which was again in imminent dan- 
ger. This intention was subsequently changed, as hvter tidings 
assured liim that the Rebel Coinniajidiu«r General had not been 
able to profit by his victory. 

The Muster Rolls of the Twentieth dated from April 23, end- 
ing a three months' service on the 23d of July. It was intended to 
discharge the R^ment at tliat time; but the late disaster con- 
fused the whole Federal plan; — called Genl. Banks to the Com- 
mand of the Anny of the Shenandoali, and whilst it made Wash- 
ington insecure, gave a new impetus to rebellion at Baltimoire. 
it was not deemed safe to decrease the force at that city. On 
the other hand, three Regiments were ordered from Fortress Mon- 
ix>e, to increase the force. Tlie Twentieth was obliged, therefore, 
to wait its turn to be relieved. This delay was thought by some 
to be a hardship. The picture of family and home was vividly 
painted upon the anticipations of many of the soldiers. The 
23d of July had come to be viewed in the light of an appointed 
pleasure, not easily put aside. But the predominant feeling of 
patriotism controlled tlie mass, and kept down any formidable 
exhibition of discontent. Revolts from the cause described oc- 
curred in several Regiments about Baltimore, and the failure of 
Genl. Patterson to play his x)art in the advance on Manassas was 
oharged to the same cause, and greatly disgixiced a |)ortion of the 
army. It is a pride Ulster County people may well feel in their 
soldiers that they did not incur a similar disgnace. 

With patriotic devotion to duty not weakened when they had 
obcy^ed its letter, they persevered in obeying its spirit also, and 
albided in full efficiency the convenience of the Government to 
relieve them from the service. 

It was made a part of the closing serWces of the Twentieth to 
oomplete the work of securing Baltimore from the influence of 
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ih« men who had been implicated in the dieoov^red refbel oom- 
binationfl. For that purpose, a detac*binent oonsiaitdng of Com- 
])anie6 A, G and R, started on Mondny, July 29th^ on board the 
fl4>eamer Joj^eph Whitney', in charge of Uie arrested police com- 
missioners and other prisoners, to lodge them in Fort Lafayette, 
in New York harbor. This duty was satisfactorily acoompliahed. 

The remainder of the Regiment was ivlieved at Baltimore on 
the 31st day of July, and on the morning of August l«t arrived 
in Xew York city, and l>eing joined by the three coinpanie8, 
which had arrived tlie previous <lay. envbarked on board the Man- 
hattan on her regular up trip, and the Ulster County trooiJs were 
that evening mustered out and honorably discharged from their 
term of service. The Ulster Guard thus marching among the 
ftrst in response to the call of the Pre^^ident. wa8 the last but 
one in the home^-ard line. 

It is not lessening the glory of the Regimente whose seiTices 
in the war were inv-olved in the memorable and bloody battle of 
the 21 at of July, in front of Washington, to claim as much for 
the Ulster County troops. They perfonned and performed well 
the services the Go\'eTnment a^ssigned to them. That . their 
ranks were not serried in actual en«>untcr, was of the a<xii<lent8 
which might have |>ut them in tJie front of the thickest part of 
tlie battle. 

It is, however, a part of the praine ilue the mana^^ment of 
the Ulster County troops, that but three <leaths occurred during 
their service. Of tlieee, one was an aocideivtal shot, and the 
other two from disease. That fatal casualties were so mucli 
£e>ver than the most sanguine could have |)redicted, must be at- 
tributed to the vigilant police, the j>rudence and sobriety of the 
oi)icers and men. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The achievements of Ulster CV>unty in tins war haw not been 
left to the <*oldie«i's alone. The devotion of tlie volunteer has at 
all times been cheerfully acknowledged and appreciated by the 
people at liome. Every effort that could be made to furnish the 
troops with comfortable equipments was put forth before they 
started — under difficulties, to be sure, which were caused by the 
hurrj' of their dqwrtiu^; but they were followed to the war by 
a oonstant Bolicitude and their wants sought out and supplied. 
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The Reigiment vras under special obligations to Mr. Henry IL 
Reynolds, who tooik inuoh time from his official duties to seek 
out ways in which he could add comforts to the Ulster County 
troops. His visits to the Canii)s of the Re<;imeflt weiie followed 
by contrifbutions of ahoes, and underclothing, and those in- 
numera'l)le articles that his keen charity discovered as proper 
comforts to relieve the hardships of the Soldier's life. The ready 
ingenuity and industry' of the Ukter County women were guided 
much by his advice in the memorable service* that were rendered 
by them at home, as they were n>indful of their soldiers abroad. 
The camp at tine Jimction was named C^np Reynolds, in ac- 
knowledgment of such acts of judicious and thoughtful benevo- 
lence. This much was done at the time to reward a zeal for the 
cause as far as ix)SHi1>le removed from any selfish or sordid 
motives. 

It may be mentioned here — for it is due to the truth of his- 
tory — that the women everywhere have been tlie brightest exam- 
ples of patriotism. Thedr smdies attended the troops all along thdr 
route to the war. Their confidence and courage have oheerad tlie 
cause in its most desponding moments. In Baltimore, where the 
ladies have activity, spirit, intelligence and heroism, they even 
outstripped the Union men in exhibit ions of loyalty. The beau- 
tiful National Coloi's, which the Regiment 'bix>ught home as one 
of its trophies, is the gift of the imlustry and devoted patriotism 
of tlie Baltimore ladies, who took tliis means of acknowledging 
the services of the Ulster County troojm in preserving their city 
faithful to the CVwistitution and the Laws of the Country. 

It is pleasant, amid the disastj-ous consequences of wear, to re- 
cur to such acts. We learn tliat tlvere are bright spots even 
amid de\Tist*itiion and blood. They revive the ever dear mem- 
ories of our first Revolutiomiry times. They prove that acts of 
lieroism have iK)t i)eriT^lied from tlie eaith. 

If this war acconiplUlies nothing more of a<lvantage to the 
race, it has raised our opiuiim of our own times by bringing out acts 
race, it Imih rained our opinion of our times by 'bringing out acts 
of individual wicrifice and daring that tk> tn-edit to the virtue aud 
patriotism of tl^e Fathers of tlie RejMUbHc. May be our triails our 
meant to purify our love of liberty, and will make our free in- 
stitutions to be bett'jr priztMl, and the Union more prosperous and 
united. 



ADDRESS OF \VILU.\3l LOUXSBERY, ESQ., 

Before the 

ULSTER COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY, 

Sept. 25tii, 1862. 



(From the Kingston Jouiiial.) 

"Mr, Pre9ident, Ladies and Gentleiuen: 

The annual gathering of the producing cku^iiiK^a of Ukter Coun- 
ty at this time^ is an occasion of more than it« usual importanee. 
A domestic war, whilst it has, as yet, apared our houses aud 
farms from the ruthleM waste of passing annies, has neverthe- 
less drained off a considerable ixutiou of the laboring popula- 
tion, and imposed burdensome taxes. Men, who from other 
occupation, or want of occupation, Itave not before this devoted 
themselves to the soil, are likely to be stimulated to that pur- 
suit by t^ demands of the times; and our old agriculturalists, 
with new taxes imposed, mus't meet with spirit and intelligence 
the new le\'y upon their land. 

It may be stated here at the outset, that agriculture implies 
something more than planting and reaping. It implies- cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and reaches the desired end when it produces 
the lai^gest profit compared witli the expenses aud labor em- 
ployed. If, then, the farms of our county can, by a more in- 
dustrious or intelligent cultivation, be made to yield an addition- 
al profit, equal to the additional burdens of taxation, we ai'e not 
likely to be greatly im»poverished by the disasters of tlie country. 
Our farmers, by dealing with this subject in a practical way, 
oan thus compensate themselves for the additional expenses of 
the Government, in a much more satisfactory manner than by 
ftim>ply grumft)ling at a fortune, which by whomsoever brought 
upon us, is nevertheless a necessity that must be boiue by all. 
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I hiwe thus alluded to the oondition of our oountry in this 
oonneotion, for the natdon'has been principally indebted to our 
agricultural resources for its financial vigor in thus far with- 
standing U\e efTorts of foreign countries, and England especially, 
to break down our credit and thus compel our government, from 
bankruptcy, to yield to the designs and wishes of th« leaders in 
the Southern rebellion. When the great export staple, ootton, 
was locked up by the rebel leaders, or burnt in the path of our 
advancing army, and our stocks held abroad, were pushed into 
o*ir market by tlie discredit given them by English newspapers, 
we were indebted to the gi-anaries of the West, and the immense 
agricultural resources of the country for the means to restore 
the balance of trade, and to presoiive the credit of our govern- 
ment at home. Even now tlie countries of Europe are crying for 
food more than clothing, and they may yet learn that they have 
a more arbitrary monarch in com than in cotton. 

The farmers of Ulster have a duty to perform in swelling the 
amount of our surplus food, and in helping to oupply the every 
year increasing deficiency in the foreign market. The resources 
of a country depend upon the energy, spirit and industry of a 
people, and our rapid growth whilst the government was little 
felt, can be kept steadily forward with a little additiooal indus- 
try. The waste and extravagance of prosperous times, will, if 
now saved, be sufficient to pay the extra expenses of our domes- 
tic war. 

It is satisfactory to be able by figures to prove to you, how 
rapidly the enea^gies of the country have grappled in the manner 
already indicated, the trying circumstances in which the nation 
is thrown, and we quote from the financial articles of a New 
York paper of the last and present month in this connection: 

"A comparative statement of exports, exclusive of specie, 
from the port of New York to foreign ports, for the we^ ending 
August 26 and since January 1. 

1800 1861 1862 

Total for the week $ 2,021,402 $ 2,276,158 $ 2,934,797 

Previously reported 50,572,056 81,716,278 86,382,735 

Since January 1 $58,593,458 $83,901,431 $89,317,582 



Upon whidi ih« editor remarks: ^'Tkm export falling Init little 
short of three million dolkure, will swell the aggregate outward 
movesiiieiit of domestic produce for the month of Anguflt to the 
unprecedented figtur€e of fourteen millions of doUarfi — ^that ie to 
eeiy fully double the averaine export of Au|^i.<^t in the old pron- 
peroufi time8, when the oliief article \^'e sent to Europe was 
cotton. If the Southern leaders (*ould have realized that Xew 
Yosik would ship $14,000,000 worth of produce in a montli 
without cotton, the rebellion might never have htioken out. 

''A comparative etatement of the exports (exclusiive of 
specie) from New York to foreign port8 for the week ending 
September 23, and Aince Jantiary 1: 

1860 1861 1862 

For the week $ 2,179,802 $ 2,205,553 $ 4,134,421 

Previously reported 64,781,733 90,719..3o5 92,706,512 

Since January 1 $66J)61,535 $93,014,908 $102,830,933 

Upon which the editor remarks: "Thi» enormous export ex- 
ceeds tlie calculations of every one. Notwitiistanding the un- 
cacpected amount of imports, oiu* exporte increase in even greater 
proportion. At this rate the exports of produce from New York, 
exclusive of cotton, will a^noimt this y«ar to the unparalleled 
figure of $130,000,000." 

These figures need no oomiment. They speak in plain and un- 
mistakalble language of the resourc€e» of the country, and the in- 
telligence with which they have been developed. 

Intelligence is of itself a producer. It does not work in any 
fixed rut, like an antiquated notion, nor in the vascillating and 
fickle maimer of the new fashion, but it applies itself to the 
demands of the times and circumstances — to the accidents of the 
world and life, — and thus when war has <lried up one fountain of 
wealth and resource, it Btrikes with a magic wand another rock, 
and plenteous streams flow forth. 

SuccesBful farming depends upon the intelligence of the peo- 
ple. By that I mean the capacity b^' which they adopt means to 
an end. I do not tbelieve that there is a fixed rule by which land 
can be prepared for a particular seed, or tliat agricultural chem- 
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ifltry ever so well Atudied^ will teach, one what stimulant a cer- 
tain soil needs to brin^ forward to best advantage a given crop. 
Intelligent farming applies chemistry to experience and sets both 
to work upon the circumstances presented. It does not adxypt 
unquestioned, any given formula of the books, but tests for it- 
self what is best for the end desired. 

THE SOIL 

of Ulster County repi^esents nearly all the varieties of this cli- 
mate, from the heavy rich alluvial, to the mountain) surface. 
Within the last ten years a consideitible quantity of ilie latter 
variety has been reduced to cultivation, and my attention at- 
tracted to this fact by lately looking at the south slope of the 
Shawangunk, and by traversing the mountain rocuis of the 
northern towns, I have been surjwised at the amount of upland 
now cultivated in tliis county, and the amount of produce an- 
nual'ly gathered from that kind of soil. Especially in northern 
Shandaken, opened a few years ago by the Ulster & Delaware 
Plank Rocul, to the market, has progress in intelligent farming 
been rapid in a most gratifying degree. There are in that town, 
which a few years ago, was almost as wild as the red man left 
it, now many very valuable farms, attesting the industry and 
intelligenoe and home comforts of its present inhabitants. The 
bark lands have been mostly stripped of the wealth nature gave 
bountifully, and now it is discovered that much of them is hi^- 
ly productive, both of griuss and cereal crops. The value of this 
kind of land has arisen in actual value from 50 cents to $2.50 
per acre, from access to market and the additional value given it 
by labor. The average value of cultivated laind in that town is 
about $10 per acre, whilst some farms are valued at $50 per acre. 

In speaking of the value of farm land, I can mention one fact 
apparent to all. That the manner in which a farm is kept does 
much towards fixing its market \'alue. The mark on Gain's 
brow, which scarred his expression with a brother's blood, was 
no more apparent than the appearance of the fences and build- 
ings and the surface of the farm denote the character of the 
owner, and give a value to the fann itself independent of lo- 
cation. 

Our most valuable land for agrioultural purposes is located 

18 
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along the mai^giii of the Esopus and Wallkill. With the exo^- 
. tion of the l^Iohawk \'alley^ there i8 no latul in the State of New 
York that will bear cropping witli heavy cereals, with a smaller 
supply of artiftcial stimulant. The Wallkill haa much the largest 
extent of valley, and the surplas food of Ulster is moetly raised 
in that section of the county. The farmers of New Paltz have 
been for years hoarding considerable fortunes, and the Huguenot 
i3ank, with a capital stock of $100,000, represents a portion ol 
the surplus wliioh has been turned out form the alluvial deposits 
of this fertile \-alley, whidi stretches out from the foot of the 
Shawang\mk range toward the South in a surface of about 45 
square miles. The surplus crop of this section, which is carried 
to New York by the bai^ges from New Paltz, has been estimated 
at $150,000 for a good season. 8o much of a granary Ulster is 
for tlie crowded cities of oiu* country and the old world. 

A fancy value is rapidly attaching to our river front, for the 
home of the later life of the sucoe**ful bus'iness man. Our pros- 
perous days turned out from New York yearly a crop of men 
who have there accumulated fortunes. These seek the country 
somewhere along the asual thoroughfare or upon the banks of the 
Hudson, from the world of 'business upon tlie soil and devote them- 
selves to beautifying it instead of turning it to the more homely 
and useful work. I shall speak of such again, only remarking 
here how much soil Ulster has yet to spai-e for such, affording a 
river fix)nt of about 40 miles, superior in its natural scenery to 
that of Dutchess, which is akeaay nearly all taken up for this 
purpose. 

CBOifS 
of every variety, adopted to our climate, con be raised upon so 
varied a soil as Ulster affords, and it is to this subject the farm- 
er's intelligent observation should be directed. Hay, oats, corn, 
wheat, rye and potatoes are tlie princijxil crops raii^ied to such an 
extent as to produce a supply above our home consumption. Of 
the first three, Ulster is a large consumer on account of the 
Canal and the quarrying, and attention should be paid to their suc- 
cessful cultivation. Hay is especially profitable, (because little 
labor is required in its cultivation. The Hon. William Kelly, 
whose farm of about 700 acres in Dutchess Countv, is mostiv 
devoted to hay, realizes aibout 900 tons or nearly $10,000 on the 
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average for his 350 acres, from which he i^eape his annual hay 
crop. His plan ib not to break up his meadows, tm is the general 
custom, after five or six croj)s. Instead of ha\ing his meadows 
renewed lie adds topdcressing to his whoJe park and. sows in new 
seed where it shows an appearance of running out. His practice 
of rolling liis meadows sliould be followed lYy every farmer where 
it is possible; for by that means the soil is firmly attached to 
the roots and the danger of the soil running off by heavy rains, 
or the small plants being thrown out by the frost is avoided. 
He also recommends a mixture of red top and timothy as pro- 
ducing a more firm and vigorous sod. I examined the quality 
of his crop at the time he u'as cutting it in August, thia year. 
His large park was uniform in quality and the grass was thick, 
tall and course, showing thrifty growth and giving a heavy yield, 
superior to many new meadows that I examined about the same 
time in this cmmty, which liad been brought fon^'ard with skillful 
husbandr}'. Hay growing is Mr. Kelly's special crop, and he has 
devoted much study and intelligence to its successful culture, as 
well as to its marketing, in good condition. At the time I was 
at his farm he was supplying an ordei* for a cargo for the use for 
the army. His wagons were unloaded at his dock^ and in his 
store house the hay 'v\'as, during an afternoon and part of the 
following day, pressed, and rolled on board the vessel that was 
to convey it to its de^ination on the James River. 

It is, of course, impossible for all to possess themselves of some 
of the natural advantages of Mr. Kelly's farm for hay cultiva- 
tion. I have, however, alluded to some facts in this connection, 
which will be found, I think, useful. 

Oate is a crop for which our upland fanus are ^>ecia]ly adapt- 
ed, and it can be grown and prepared for market, with a hand- 
some profit, at the prices it has sold at uniformly in this Oounty, 
and I am satisfied that our County oats, sold by our good fanners, 
are superior in weight and quality to that imported from other 
parts of the country. 

My impression, from recent investigation, is that oiu* fanners 
are growing more rye than they ought. Wheat, it has been 
found, can be cultivated here on all the land that wtill produce 
rye. Neither grow well on poor soil. But wheat will always 
oonunaad a large price and yield a ku-ger profit. In England, of 
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late years, rye is onJy prodtieed for a few eooentric appetites. 
Tlie staple head is wheat, and for feed other grains ai'e superior, 
and can be raised in larger quantities than rye. 

Potatoes should never be grown foi* marketing in bulk, exoe^jt 
upon new soil or on sandy and -porous soil. Too many are lost 
from rot where the soil is of a stiff loam, and particularly if loi>v 
and wet. 

THE STOCK 

of a farm i%» an important branch of husbandry. The English 
especially excel in this particular as farmers, and our besit breeds 
are imported from that country. With them tlie sheep is an es- 
pecial favorite, and I think our fanners do not sufficiently prize 
this animal as a means of profit. It is easily fed, hardy for the 
winter, -gives an excellent food, and at the saone time gives the 
moHt active and rich manure for fertilizing the land. We have 
in this country rea|>ed much at little cost, from the improvement 
made in England in this kind of stock by the process of selectioci>. 
It is by no means difficult to raise in this country a mucli larger 
quantity of sheep, and the increased demand for wool and tlie 
price of mutton in the market should induce our farmers to give 
more attention to this kind of stock. 

Attention to the bree<l is here highly im|KM'tant. In **La- 
verne's Eural Economy of England," speaking of this subject, 
there is mentioned this ciurious fact, tliat in 1780, a society hav- 
ing been formed for the j)ropagation of the celebmteil Bakewell s 
herd of dheep, ihe let his rams to it for one season, at the enor- 
mous price of 0,000 guineas, ahoni $30,000, This looks like an 
enormous sum for one society to invest in an improved herd, 
but those who have investigated the question and the results 
produced in England, by the "Dishley" and "South Down" breeds, 
will discover with what interest this investment was returned. 

In cattle we have also imported our best breeds from England, 
though we have at the present time, in our own State, several 
farmers who have brought forward breeds of cattle under their 
own eye, that rival in beauty anything that has been lately ira- 
ponted. Of our cattle breeders, ^Ir. Thorne, of Dutchess, for 
variety of stock and size of heid, is, perhaps, first in the State; 
whilst, for thoirough bred stock and unilotmity of herd, he is 
surpassed by Mr. Kelly, whose herd is the short hora Durham, a 
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race remorkaAile for predisposition to fatten and at tbe same 
time for ito lactiferous qualities. His herd is of singular uni- 
formity and beauty, and gieatly impresses the observer with the 
advantages of the ibreed for market, as \ve\\ as for miHc. !Mr. 
Peter H. Brink, of Saugerties, in this oouuty, has lately taken a 
commendable interest in the improvement of his herd. Upon the 
ground today I have notieed a Devon Bull of singular beauty, as 
a specimen of that very excellent breed. It is more hardy tJian 
the Durham and better adapted to our northern towns. It is 
superior to the thorough -bred short horn in it» certainty of 
propagation. The enterprise of ^Ir. Brink will soon be disoem- 
able in all the herds of his neighborhood. 

All stock to be remunerative must be well kept and then to 
realize proper returns, too much attention cannot be paid to the 
selection of the breed. 

ROADS 

should also have the fanner's attention, for the farm and its 
produce is greatly indebted for its value, to the facilities for 
market. Farmers are too apt to overlook this fact, and ignore 
tlieir duties in tine establislMuent of good roods. Our northern 
towns \wivo been slow in tikis particular, and tliere is a lai^ tract 
of very excellent land in the town of Denning that would be at 
once raised in value much more than sufficient to repay the outlay 
of a rood from the Sullivan coimty line to tlie Pkuiik Road at 
Sliokan. It U naturally a section of rich form land, and only 
needs access to market to make its value known and appreciated. 
These arc times of exjNinded circuhition, and the currency of the 
country is being swelled by immense i^^sue^ of government se- 
curity. Tliese seek investment and all stocks that promise per- 
manence ore helxl at tictitious value. It in a good time to put 
into market such kind of stock as would 'be offered by incorpora- 
tions to build roads in our ni>rtliem towns and from Kingston 
to Ellenville. 'J'hese projed;s, which have been already before our 
people, deserve tlie earnest attention of the farmers, as well as of 
the business men who have l>cen heretofore the leaders in such 
enterprises. 

(JOUNiTRY LIFE 

and the love of owning land is a peculiarity of tiie Saxon diar- 
acter. The Latin race, from which arisen the Spanish and Italian 
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people, has a predelicUon for the town aiul city life. It is 60 too 
with that peculiar people the Jewd. They are by inBtinct at- 
tached to trade, and resort ultimately to the densely populated 
cities. 

Our owDi land m much indebted to tliU bent of our extraction 
for the wealth and beauty of the country and our natui^al love 
of farm life. It is this fact I liave already alluded to, thai brings 
out from our commerdal cities every year its crop of retired busi- 
ness men, to hold their more extensive possessions in the country. 
It is this which gives to every man of close business habits a de- 
sire to retire after a time upon his own land. The feverish air 
of the city; the jostle of Uie crowded streets; the disappointed 
ambition and tired hopes, are transferred to the beautiful land- 
scape, the comfortable d^^eHing and the pure air of the open 
fields. 

I will speak again in this connection, of the farm of Mr. Kelly, 
on the river opposite us. It is about 22 years since he retired 
from a profitable business in New York, and oommeneed devoting 
his accumulated wealth to making the home of his later life con- 
form to his rural tastes, and the inde^xendent habits of a farmer. 
He selected the farm he now owns and de\'oted his surplus annual 
income to beautifying these 700 acres of land. We have no titles 
in this country — it would make no man more a gentleman if we 
had. We have no aristocracy — and wealth would be no more en- 
jo^'able if we had. The titled name, Mr. Kelly, does not possess; 
but the s{)irit of a geivtleman and tlie taMe to cast himself amid 
nature trained to beauty, has offered him all that a noble man 
can desire. Here lie studies 'farming for the pleasure successful 
farming gives as a triumph to his intelligence. With little re- 
gard to first costs, he has selected his Uooded stock, and him- 
self watches its developmeat. His barns and yards are, as well 
as his house, constructed for architectural effect. His Qreen 
House has plants and fruits of the tropics, ripening under bis ^'e. 
His ^xnrkmen are grouped upon his farm, and their families con- 
tented and happy, form a part of the picture the whole lawn and 
park and meadows contain, and which he can look upon as a 
part of his woric. 

This may appear as simply ttfie language of flattery towards 
a living man; but it is intended as an illustration of the com- 
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forls that can be g^uiped in the bosom of the counitry, upon ^vtikh 
a man can retire a& his own. It is iK>t a pictiire overdrawn, for I 
liave lofit many of the ^^entiments th^ scene inspired when I visited 
hi^ farm in August last. It i% not overdrawn, for many oif the 
appliances of comfort whii^ have been suggested to his intedligenoe 
are not susceptible of description. ITie electric telegraph which 
communicated between his house and stables; the curious plant 
and tree whicih has become asJMciated to its owner by its own 
peculiar history, and has a vaKie which he alone appreciates, are 
comforts others cannot participate vath him; but the main> value 
of his wealth and his taste is a part of the common property of 
his neighiborhood. He has 'brought a beautiful home -to all as an 
example. His property which is carried witli his per^son out of 
the city, helps the public pnwperity of his county, and bears its 
share of the local taxes. lie has beautiiied the banks of the river, 
and helped make up a panorama to which milHons of passengers 
have had a free ticket of admission. I have selected his place as 
an iHustration 'because it is one of the earliest and it is now the 
most complete of the hundreds that line and decorate the bankd of 
the Hudson. Its owner is a contented man and devoted with hds 
whole heart to a farmer's pursuits, and on this account I have 
selected the illustration. 

The beautifying of the farmer's home is one of the lessons I 
would commend to the owner of the soil. The domestic virtues 
grow more beautiful when they are trained amid pleasant sur- 
roundings. Home and country become more lovely as they fill 
our aspirations after earthly liaiipiness. The farm and the farm- 
er's dwelling is his, and his ambition to make it attractive and 
contributte to his wealth and comfort jostle against no one. It 
is an amibition which begets no malice from neighbors. It gives 
an honest independence that does not sa\xyr of seHishness. It 
gives a happiness that is not bought by poisoning another's cup. 

The farmer and his family in such an aspect present a picture 
that has been the admi ration of the world for all time. It will 
bear a touch of lavish praise. It is here where lionesty and virtue 
are reared, where religion takes firmest and most endearing hold 
upon its votaries. It is liere where patriotism is bred, and where 
as a last resort, we look for correct views of statesmanship. 
Great generals have come suddenly from the pk>w, and having 
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grasped the sword and led to victory, gracefully and modeatly 
laid it by. 

The poet, HaUeok, 1ms well said of our Ameiicaii' farmers : 

"V'iew til em ivear 
At home, where aM their wortii and power is placed, 
And there their hoApitable fire» burn olectr. 
And there the loA^-est farm house hearth is graced 
Wit^i manly hearts, in piety sincere, 
Faithful in lofve, in honor sitem and chaste, 
In frien<lsfhip wami and true, in dan^^er brave« 
Beloved in life and sainted in the (prave." 

I cannot cloMe wit'hooit reference to the casualties of the pres- 
ent war, which liave s<tnick close to fhe heart*! of the farmers of 
our country. I utter a common fedinij^ when I give public ex- 
pression to the sympathy Which springs to every Up as the corpse 
of the patriotic dead and> the sad rites of burial amid our peaceful 
homes, pass about our streets^ The bereaved famaly of the dead 
soldier as well a« the cause in whdch he died, is the public 
solicitude. 

In the death of the gallant Colonel Pratt, of the Ulster Regi- 
ment, the fairmers of the county iiave sufT^ed a public calamity, 
by losing in the prime of life ami activity one of their most en- 
temprisittg associates. But shortly before the war commenced, 
Col. Pratt had purchased' an estate upon the bank oi the Hudson, 
and had oomaienced the amijdtion which ^*as likely to occi^y his 
life, to give scope to his native love of country life and tAie noble 
hospitality of his nature. This work just blossoming under his 
hand, has been ruthlessJy stopped by a calamity that is only re- 
lieved by the glory of his death in so noble a cause. 

We can only shed the tears of sympathy upon the gra/ve which 
covers so much of hope and pronwse — so much of lofty enterprise 
and patriotsm — and learn the sweetness and g^ory of a death for 
our country. 

Our liberties, baptized in the blood of our first revolutiooi, arc 
yet dear as the apple of the eye, and are woi*th the price of blooil 
and treasure that are now offered for their preservation. These 
present calamities will give a useful lesson if they soiber our im- 
pulses and teach us by the sacrifices of others how mucli to prize 
the blreminigs ci peace and a stable Government. 



IN MEMORY OF COLONEL PRATT. 



(From Ulster Historical Collections, page 251.) 

At the Annual Meeting of the Ulster Historical Society held Oc- 
tober 16, 1862, Mr. William Lounsbery, having been requested, from 
his acquaintance with Colonel Pratt's public life, seconded the reso- 
lutions. He advocated their adoption as follows: 

WHJJAM LOUNSBERY'S REMARKS. 

Mt. IVesident: — ^Th© UMer Historica>l Socicity at this day of 
ita assem'bling, oommemorates th« burning of King!&to(n, and t)ie 
Auffcdn^ of our early settlera in their fin^ struggle for inde- 
pendence. The resolutions whidi have been proposed are equally 
suggestt\ie o(f patriotic sacriftee and strike us with a closer sym- 
•pathy. They oomimeiniorate the loss of one of ooir foundsers, who 
h«is lately faUen in another contest to preserve the libertiesi and 
Ck>viomment handed down to us by tJie heroism of our anioestors. 
This Sooi«ity would be unequal to it» trust, if it .passed by in sd- 
lence a loss so vital to the country and itself. 

It is with no ordinary feelings t.iat I have undertaken to re- 
spond to the resolutions, just offered, and to utter an appropriate 
tribute to tlie worth, enterprise and heroism of our late Secretary, 
Colonel George W. Pratt. 

(ijfoivernment is the work of mortal man. The sooial fabric is 
sustained and held together by tlie enterprise of individuals. And 
when a man of intelligence and active virtues falls, either by the 
ordinary decay of a.ge, or, more suddenly, by violence and war, we 
feel the structure crumtolinig and see the beauties of the edifice de- 
faced. In the death of Colonel Pratt a column has falleii in the 
temple of Hberty. The decoratioins which art and learning and 
U 
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cmlization have a;dd-ed to it^ have been marred and mutilated, and 
are not to be quickly repaired. 

Some lives do not perform very vital fimctionB in tbe oom- 
mundty. A retiring or selfish nnture works in quiet — out of eaglit 
of associates, and docs not mingle in such efforts as society puts 
forth for ite advancement by the comibination of multitudes. I 
do not say that such are useless, but their death is not so much felt. 
Their little circle of action revolves upon itsolf, and its destruc- 
tion does not jostle and unlunge the public aspirations, or break 
up the social progress. They are not missed from the world — 
their death is not counted by so large a value. So many of such 
do not seem to die. Tlie poet utters this convictdon when he says : 

"Tlie good die first, and those 
Whose hearts are diy as summer dust, 
Bum to the socket." 

Oolonel Pratt was a man of active and busy enterprise. He 
had the inspiration of a genius that works and accomplishes. He 
set to work and did not look back. He had the elements of a 
great man, ^iidch only failed to ripen into eminence by the acci- 
dent of his early death. 

I recollect ^\ilen the plan to form this Society was first re- 
volved in his mind. I think it originated with him, though the 
materials for the work were not lacking, either as to the field 
of operations or the workers that were called out. He saw that 
Ulster County was a rich field for liistorical research, and he un- 
dertook to lead and stimulate t^he action of the people in that 
direction. 

I was one who distrusted the project and expressed the fear 
that a Society, orgamized simply for plodding among dusty rec- 
ords, or turning up memorials of the past, eouM not be sustained 
by a practical and working people, however inttelldgent. This was 
suggested to him when we were going in company to attend the 
meeting to organize this Society. He thought differenily, and it is 
proved that he wua right. The half dozen that assembled in the 
Dutch Church at Xew Paltz have grown into an o<igamzation that 
has made its mark upon the Hterary character of the age. How 
much oi this is due to the personal efforts of Colonel Pratt, the 
members of the Society, here assembled, are the witnesses. He 
was aibly seoonded by men of a high order of intelligeiDce and 
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spirit^ but tlie organization and direction of the eniberpriBe were 
his, and its present prosperity is a part of the glory that clust^a 
about his memory. 

The spirit with wMoh this enterprise was aooomplished was 
only a type of his other efforts. The Ulster CJounty Bqgiment 
was oiiganized and equipped into a military oorps, and when the 
war broke out he marched ajt the head of his men (by the side of 
tlie Regiments of New York CSty. It was hiis gloay and the glory 
of hig county, tliat he took to the field the only Regiment of 
the State ^lilitia outside of New York and Brooklyn, and the one 
equipped under the eye of the State authorities at Albany. 

In the years 1858-9, Colonel Pratt represenited Ubter County 
in the State Senate. At that time the State Library was being 
removed from its old room, in the Capitol, to the new building 
erected in the rear for the purpose. 'Hie work of arranging the 
State oollections was entrusted to a committee of the Senate, of 
which Colonel Pratt was the working head. 

I have lately had oecasdon to admire his work in the arran^- 
inent of the invaluable archives there collected by our great State. 
It s)how6 the masrter hand of a faithful and intelligent worker, 
and will furnish, for ages, a curious testimonial of his genius. 

After the return of the UUter County Regiment from its three 
months campaign, I visited Colonel Pratt at his new residenee in 
li^pus. He pointed out to me his future plans in reference to 
beautifying the grounds of his new home. I took in the picture 
which his own fancy was painting for coming years. The happy 
family circle of his wife and children — the surroundings of fields 
and shaded walks — the landtycape, with the beautiful liyer in 
front — ^his library, so full of the learning of which alreiidy he had 
imbibed so much — ^and wealth to f urnis-h every rational comfort — 
were aU his. 

In view of this pioture, I asked, if it was his intention to take 
command of his regiment for .the remainder of the war. I felt 
then impressed with the extent of the calamity, if has Hfe was 
sacrificed by such a resolution. I knew, too, that h^ was im- 
pressed with the fearful natiu'e of the hazard. His wife had 
plead, with tears of regret, all she dared urge against her 
country. His children and his plans of home and home oomforts 
had been busy in dissuading him. And his reply was imprassive 
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far ita earnest sodnoeB. **I &liall go aQ&ia" he daid. He made 
the eacriiiice — and <^, how great! 

Who can repkice this fallen colummlf Wlio can repair the 
mutilated omanieiit or restore to -beauty Uiis ahaltered ruin? 
Wlio Iran a^^in fill the pku^e in that widow'ts "blightod heart? Wlio 
can heal an aged father's sorrow? Who can take up the Doble 
asjiirtitionc^ that were blossoming into bii^t fruition? 

Death hath stricken us all. Country, society and friendsi have 
BufTered a coumion calamity, and have a common sorrow. The 
giuve, 8o aiibitnuy in its dcsulings, hath taken him in the begin^ 
ning of iLsefulneHs. Ujh >x>ut3i and virtue — too glorioiLs for a 
common death, have given iritn a sacrifice to our constitution and 
liberties, and insured for his name an illcLstrious immortality. 



CARRIER'S ADDRESS. 



[Written for the Kingston Journal, January 1, 1663.] 



Ponclchockic's orc3<t of crusted anvw, 
And Hudson'cj cryartal bi^eaait ibelow, 
Are lit like geuifi wifth early ray 
Of rising Sun, on maiAl day 
Of the j'oung year, as Sixty -two 
Meltti it^ exi»teiK« in the New: 
The "Journal's" Carrier from h^i^ 'bed, 
Witih thoughts of profit in his head, 
To Patrons and to steadfast frienda 
His usual Xerw Year gi-eeting aends. 
Bright pleasure may i-tc3 da^^^i unfold, 
And happier proepeoti^ than the Old. 

(jfood bye. Old Year! thy blooming Spring time duy. 

Thy Summer ^juns'hiue and its hours of play. 

Thy sombre Autumn, and thy Win-ter blai^t, 

liave »woi>t — how quickly! — in the shadowy i>ast. 

Uood bye, Old Year! grim-Viwagod, cruel war, 

Hits dogged thy footsteps, and with husiting scar. 

Carved on t'hy liiieaments in living light, 

The martyr'd hero in the cause of right. 

Thy da}'.-* are fraught witli many niemorieti dear, 

With many tsono wing hours — Old Year! 

Cood bye! ^lay brighter day« oome 'ax>und- 

And change to peace tlws pree^ent warlike sound. 

Two years ago, last month, the South begam 
In opeiu fltrjfe the tiame of War to Ian; 
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Her leading men, by lust of power Impelled, 

Tlie masses, victimized by fraud, 9oou fell 

Infto the snare, unitil at last nine h>tates 

Had launched tliedr fortunes and tlieir fates 

Upon the wa/ve, and, like the other Nine 

Of Old, the deities or rage, did twine 

Their neokis into the noose, that soon or late, 

Must, by a righteous judgment, be their fa/te. 

The Old Dominion, poised long time in doubt, 

Beset by foes within and foes withouit. 

At last her honest men were brought to grief. 

And vanquished by the tricks of Floyd — the thief! 

TTren fell Virginia's ancient honored fame 

And wit^ Secession srtained her cherished name. 

Hepudiated de(bts and yet vast debts to ipay 

Will mar her future to the latest day; 

Her Treason loving sons, w^ith tmioidal band, 

Have drench'd with frairicidal blood the land, 

And strive to rend the Union and destroy 

The Oountrj', and that heritage of joy 

Her patriotic sires of old bad passed 

Into t^ir hands for keeping, to the last. 

The lovers of the Union woke too late 
To see the thickening perils of -tJie State; 
From village and from town they poured, 
The Legions of the North — a mighty horde! 
Among the first. Old Ulster's chosen sons, 
Baoh grasped his sword — his armor dons — 
Their ranks are form'd, none deems it hard, 
To leave the soil for other hands to guard. 
Xone deems the sacrifice of home too great, 
To eave from waste t<he archives of the State. 

We will not trace the chance viciasdtude. 
The Country's (hour of triumph and eoUeitude. 
We will not mar the opening year. 
By giving vent to aught to cause a fear, 
We hope, we feel the good deliverance nigh, 
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The time which all will hail without a aigh — 
The times of |>eaceful hour.s restored; 
Till then the tales of war we hoard. 
Then may sonie master mind relate 
Tli« annals of tiomestii? strife ami hate, 
The Treason of th-e South just buttling forth, 
The patriot ardor of the rising Xoilh, 
The oattles won — the Union heroes slain — 
The living lieroes added to the lists of fame. 
A worthy task for Homer's ancient lyre 
To wake the muse a-ml stir the l^^riie fire. 
Till then we'll hold but one iuea in view — 
The Union's honored ancient fabric to renow. 

We camioit pasis one man whose glorious name 
Already has gone down to lasting fame; 
Brave Pratt! Thy memory s<iall be ever green. 
When deeds through historj' are truly seen; 
Thy ardor in our Country's sorest need — 
Thy step heix>ic im the foremost rank to lead — 
Thy death so glorious in the C'ause of Right — 
Will keep the links of memory ever bright. 



The men of Ulster, grateful for thy todl, 
Will raise a Column on tlieir honored soil; 
Unheeding there the stonn and battle shock ; 
Thy name engnarved on high in granite rock. 
Shall witness to the world a fit re\\'ard 
To those who onoe eom|X)sed the "Ulster Guanl, 
Who at Maaiafisaa led the 'ixittle van. 
And at South Mountain bled, and Antietam. 
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The M'use on a New Year is seldom bo logy, 
Though this time consenting, to please the old fogy, 
And take a sad >'iew of the time« and the Country, 
Has become more inclinevl to a view of the pantry. 
For OS often our Genera^ contractors and what-nots, 
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Are drawn from their duty to tn«it<^ of tlie flesfh pots; 
So the Muse in the mid^t of some Aerlou<9 thinkiiig, 
Quite often stops sbort for tine pleasure of drinking. 
A diversion so pleasant may break the connection! — 
Give rhyme and the subject a different complexion. 

.With such vast expenses of life and of money, 
It's not easj', we know, to be very funny; 
But fightdng and ibloodshed have happened before — 
They had war for the love of it of»ten of yore. 
In that excellent book called "Homeri Illias," 
The Greeks Jevied war in a way tiiat was curious — 
TV>r many long yeors laid siege to the Trojans, 
And with all kinds of tools made work for th* surgeons. 
At last l>y a piece of most consiunniate strategy, 
They closed the ten acts of this piece of tragedy. 
By 4>uildin|g a horse in such ample proportions 
That it held forty men with their armor and rations'; 
And this wxxxlen animal with quite pious impressions, 
Old Priam, brought in to atone for transgres^siions. 
By this clever humbug — horse, fioot and dragoons — 
The Greek army rushed in and reduiced Troy to ruins. 

Some Classic philosophers down in the City, 
By way of improvement on this ancient ditty. 
Have made up a team of this kind — 'tis quite grand oh, 
And with two wooden horses named Ben and Fernando, 
Propose to drive into the heart of Secession; 
And with Johny Van Buren's Speech in jKissession, 
Declare that the breach in the Union is mended, 
And strife and the war and the bloodshed is ended. 
While diis proposition our glory releases, 
Twill make of the Union, instead of a peace, many pieces. 



In spite of war, the Bterling Sons of 'Sopus 
Jog on their way, nor heed the passing mopus; 
The times are here by no means' ''tight'' or pressing. 



i 
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If we oan judge by ladies' style of dreasiiig— 

Their flowing ski-rtn and ample apreaddng head-gear, 

Oondusive proof of wihait they ttiink of New Year. 

Our Village Fathers, in their line of duty, 

Have much inv{Nx>ved our streets and added to their beauty, 

And fk^-stoDe sidewalks now, where'er we travel. 

Are ohanfged for Ithe old-fashioned mud and gravel — 

A vast improvement, and no one oan doubt it, 

The only wonder how we did without it. 

We have here much our gratitude {»x>voking 

For all who are not born and bred for orooking. 

Our peaceful home& and quiet way of living. 

Were subjects of the Sermon on Thanksgiving. 

The business of the town goes on with profit — 
The calls for volunfteero are filled with credit, 
And our young men, who lately so much trembled, 
Now, ''out of the draft," their former feans diseembled. 
Con enter in the New Year's joys and pleasures. 
And from their .surplus pelf and treoBures, 
Make your Newsboy "0, be joyful," faster. 
By handing out the Corporate csealed Shinplaster. 
Then as you pai» to church or cheerful dinner 
He'll "HAPPY NEW YEAR" wish to eaint and aimier. 

15 



MEETING OF THE BAR. 



IN RESPECT TO JUDGE HENRY BRODHEAD, Jr. 



[From the Kingston Argus.] 

At a meeting oif the Members of tlhe Bai of Ulster County, 
field at the Court Houae in Kin^jwton, Oct. 19bh, 1868, to give ex- 
pression to tiheir feelingis on the death of .7\i<l$5e Brodihead, on mo- 
tion of William S. Kenyon, M. 8dioonmaker was elected Ohaiimian 
and R. Bernard Secretary of the meeting. 

In seconding the resolutions, Mr. Lounsibery made the following 
remarks : 

Mr. Chairman — In rising to move the adoption oi the resolu- 
tions ju»t read, although I cannot claim a place amongst his inti- 
mate personal associates, I may be permitted to speak among my 
brethren of the bar of Ulster County of my professional associa- 
tion with the deceased. Born in Ulster County and here achieving 
his business and professional rej)utatioo ajid success, he had be- 
come known to us all, and no one can fail to contribute from ex- 
perience some testimony of his life of probity and virtue. 

Henry Brodhead, Jr., was bom in 1817, near Ellenville, in the 
town of Wawareing. He descended from an old and honorable 
family in this county. His father, John Brodhead, was a farmer 
and prominent citizen in that section, highly respected as a 
Christian gentleman. In 1840 the deceased graduated at Rutgers 
College and shortly after commenced the study of law with 
Sickles and Pitcher in Kingston. He was admitted to practice 
in 1844 and opened an office in tlie village of Ellenville, 
where he continued to practice until the fall of 1851, when he 
was elected Surrogate of the County of Ulster and removed to 
Kingston. He held the office of Surrogo4« four years. It was in 
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this position he first oommcndexl himself to the people of the 
county, and achieved his first step in the path oi professional suc- 
cess. The simplicity of his character, his reticence as to his own 
ecictions, his fidelity to others' affairs entrusted to him, and his 
un€w.erving fairness and integrity were soon recognized and ap- 
preciated. On retiring from the office of Surrogate he carried 
with him to his new office in Wall street nearly the eniire busi- 
ne^ in Surrogate's Courts, and took a hold upon the settlement of 
the estates of deceased persons that has made bis name familiar 
in very many families in the county; and at the time of his de- 
cease he bad so many estates in his chai>ge as to make his loss 
very seriously felt. 

In 1859 the deceased was elected County Judge of this county, 
in which office he served four years. His mind was peculiarly 
judicial. With none of the fervor of partisanshiip, with prejudioe 
eradicated by education and familiarity with life as it presents it- 
self to the eye of the judge, his decisions were, in the broad sense 
of that tei*m, made upon the merits. 

In 1862, upon the retirement of Jacob Burhans from the Presi- 
dency of the St^te of Xew York Bank, Henry Brodhead, Jr., was 
elected to fill his place, a position held by him to the time of 
his death. 

I have thus briefly reviewed the business and professional career 
of the deceased. Few can be pointed out more completely suc- 
cescsful. That elevated ground in life to be obtained by honesty, 
fidelity and learning had been reached. Amongst his associates 
he was a man of wealth, position and influenec, gotten by honesty 
and without exciting envy or regret. A continuance of his life 
was desii^ble to himself — it was the wish of all, for enemies he 
had none. It is a sad duty, I now perform, to contemplate the 
work of death in thus taking a man just in his prime and from 
the mids't of his usefulness — ^just as the world is making the larg- 
est use of the i^an and of his capacities for the human life. 

It is not an easy task for me to s<j)eak of the social life of the 
deceased. Domestic comforts commend themselves to our profes- 
sion. From the strife of the forum and the contentions of men, 
of which we see so much, the comforts of home are the great 
relief. To the deceased there was no such palliation. Unmarried 
and apart from intimate associates, he led a pure, eimple and 
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frugal existence, taking no outside counsels of has own heart imd 
imiMiirting none of bis own cares and anxietiee. 

Foi^ble in ihealtli, no one heard of his oompkiimngB, and though 
free in hh oliaritJeB to otSiere, he sought no aymipathies to him- 
self. Like the Apostle to the Gentiles, his profession had purified 
MinsuiU instinct and lifted his whole being to an intellectual plane, 
where the ;^utification of sen^^e and art and the sumptuary taste 
were crowded from his appreciation. 

It has been thought by some tbsut eloquenee was not a part 
of the characteristics of the mental fiitructure of the deceased. I 
have had occasion to form a ddiTerent opinion. 

In 1853 the deceased was invited to deliver the 4th of July 
oration to the citizens of Stone Eidge and its vicinity at the 
Dutch Cliurch in that village. I remember well the effect of his 
elo<iuenoo upon that occasion, upon the large audience in attend- 
aiKe. Tlie plan of our government was graphically analyzed. 
The revolutionary struggle, out of which it arose, was eloquently 
dcHcribed. He showed' the perfection of our constitution as a 
device of human experience and foresight. And the obligations 
of the |)eople for the auaintenance of our goa^emment were never 
more effectively enjoined. For a long time the impressions of 
hii$ eloquence remained and were apoken of by individuals present. 

At the trial of causes, though his experience was not large, yet 
we have all witnessed efforts that showed much capacity as a 
forcible speaker. In the pre|)aration of a cause he was thorough, 
and never was satisfied until the subject was fathomed to the 
bottom,— eaution and accuracy were thus the characteristics of 
his professional reputation, and a plain and direct statement of 
facts and of estaA>lished principles of law constituted his chief 
power as an orator; and with his impressive sincerity of manner 
he always excited respect and attention. 

Much as he had adoined this life — much as there seemed in it 
liard as yet to leave — nothing in his life ever became imn more 
than his leaving it. With perfect clearness' he dictated the dis- 
position of his property, and with a calm trust in the future he 
closed his eyes on earth and sense. In a remarkable degree he 
fuliilkd the precept of the poet: 

**So Hve that when thy summons comes to join ; 
The innumeralble oaravan that moyes 
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TV) the p4ile realms of shade, where each ahall take 
His chamber in the eiilent halls of 0*eath, 
Thou go, not like the quarry slave ait night, 
Scourgied to his dunigeou, 'biit sustained and 9CX)thed, 
hy an unfaltering trust approach thy gxuve, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his coueh 
About him and lies down to pleo^MUii dreams/ 



NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS. 



Wiittcn for the Klng^toiu Press, 1866. 

lu reading Pooin or Komonce, 
"With uuUi#r'2» vCtea, i^'e adivuiioe, 

I 

And Famey |>auiite» before our eyes 

Eaoli acene to atartJe and «ur|)ni!iie. 

Tlie jj^luto, too, will play ita pairt. 

And taJce im|>rod»ioa]ei like iihe heart. 

Ill '>ScH>tt, '\ve see h'k scenes oif (wor. 

And diink hoiue-bnewiod and iMquebau^; 

Ami we arc aU at dca, thougli ult' 

The gus -light, readnig Marryatt. 

Li <lx)ioki4 of travel so we find, 

Thait we, too, travel in the mitiid; 

Engaging in this^ fond pursuit, 

We see and ta«>ite, niid flower asid fruU. 

IThe poor as well ha rich receive 

The joye» ima^nation give:;; 

And our young ladieri often think 

That novels do for meat and dirink. 

What noiuywitie \'Our writing, the scliool-boy will say, 
You surely confound the ischool-tiflic with play; 
Wluvt plea^Mire or good, can lxx>k- learning iu«}tiU, 
That's e<[ual at all to our riddug do,Wa hiii? 

'Tin nonseibse, ])ure noiiBiei>se, the Doctor too ksiOWB, 
No muiscle or fibre from Novel e'er grows; 
For of tlie young ladies, wJiUtever you talk, 
They alwi&}'« will eat of ailate ipenclls aiod dMadk. 
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T» t^e <wiomsit kind eft nomsen^e ik) Far>ni«r» and eilbh, 
'Whk> toow (that thpe Fancy is uneant for the Chwrdh, 
And tftue boy tlMifc reads- mwjh is spoiled' for the plow, 
Is 'banifthed the thouseftiold, iwliieh no sloth- can adkyw. 

■Wihait drink, afeiys the Critic, can e\'*er compare, 
iWlhen ithwrsty in Suiiwh'ot, with our owtn Lager 'Bier? 
And iH luek to okl dotaiVl, wlio wi\>te al>out aihiips, 
E'er 'Turrebed MoMiters" iias pafiis«id from onr iipB. 

And ©pealdng of t!ra\'el, 'tis the fcLsfhion we know, 
For all with the niean^s, on eaeh SoMnnier tlo go, 
On 'Aioiintain or Sca-iiiilio(re, tb reore*a.te health. 
Or to spend in gay show their superfluous ^i-ealth. 

One day in the year, tb the Xews-«boy is givetk, 
To find upon earth some fordtas-te of hieaven, 
And he, a fiair country, p^opo<^9el» to view, 
And make it his subject in wrilting to you. 

Turkey. 

Since Byron Jhae* wrftten ihw t-navels in "Greece," 
KooAt Turkey iwe alnvlayft prefer to roaslt geesw;, 
And oysrt:er& ibr f^tuffing will flaivor 'the wihole 
To an epicure's tas-te, aiul fill the whdlo soul. 

In oarvikig a turkey, muicli skill is reqaiired. 

Besides, a sharp-knife, to keep you inapired. 

To do it riglit wedl, if you would be able. 

You must dtudy Loi^d Ohesiterfield's book, "At tihe Tabfle." 

In helping around, try to give each his choke, 
Of -w^hite or dark meat, as- he gives in his voice; 
To deny any choice i» the merest pretense. 
Deserving the part thiat goes last o'er the fence. 

In eating roast Turkey, eoeh ta^tte has ltd kuws, 
But mostt will prefer it, with Cranberry sauoe; 



NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS. 



Writiteii for tlic Kingston Press, 1866. 

lu reading Poem or EomAUice, 

Witih autih«r'A id^, we axlvuiijoe, 

Aud Famicy jxeiuiitei before our eyoa 

Eaoli ac<ciie to Atar^Je and dUFpiTi;3ie. 

llie ixblate, too, will ])]&y itti pant, 

^\iud take iui|iTedb3>ioii]ei like tlhie heajit. 

lu '.SLx>lt, 'vvc sec h'ifi} scenes of twur. 

And drluk lioine-lxrewod and usquebaugh; 

And we arc a-U at :dca, though uit 

The gas -light, reading ^larrya/tt. 

lu book^ of travel so we tind. 

That we, too, travel in the mi>mi; 

Eugagiiig in thinf food pursuit. 

We see and taiiite, uidd llower and fruit. 

'Hie iK)or as weJl ai» rich receive 

The joy«* ima^nation giives; 

Aiml our young ladietit often think 

Thait novels do for meu/t and diriiik. 

What noiiticflisie your writing, the school- boy will say. 
You surely confound the ochool-tinie wiUi jday; 
^Mhttt pJeaisiiire or good, can book -learning iu^tiil, 
TLut's etjuttl at atll to our riddug donvu hill? 

Tib noiirMAiKe, pur-e noniseikye, tihe Doctor too knows, 
Xo muftwle or fibre from Novel e'er growa; 
For of tJi-c yonng ladies, wJAitovcr you talk, 
They always will eat oif silate peudlii afod dbuAk, 
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Tfe iftie iwoTsit kind of inoiiis«in<9e ik) Fartnem and subh, 
'Whlo kmow that the Fancy i» im«tnt foo: the Churdh, 
And th© boy tihtfit reads* mwjh is »poil«d' for the plow, 
Is 'bankihed the JiouseAiold, iwihieh no sloth can allow. 

^Wihait drink, sfciy.s the Critic, can ever compare, 
iWttien .thMr.9ty in Sunwntvr, with out owmi Lager 'Bier? 
An<l in luck to okl dota-iVl, who wrote about eihiips. 
E'er **Turreted' ^kfoogiters" iias piaas<*l from our lipB. 

And ftpeakSng of tra^-el, 'tis the fasihion we know, 
For all with the means, oai eacJi Summer tb go, 
On '!\iountain or fc^-s#hore, to recr€ta.te health, 
Or to spend in gay dhow their su|)erfluou«9 'wealth. 

One day in the year, tb the Xews-<boy ift giveii, 
To find upon earth eome forelta.S'te of hieaven, 
And he, a fiair country, propo«9M to view, 
And make it 'Ma subject in wTiiting to you. 

Turkey. 

Since Byron Qiasl written his tTavek in "Greece," 
Hoa^t Turkey iwe alnvlaj'ft prefer to roosit gee&e;, 
And oysrt;erfe fbr buffing (will fliuvpr the whole 
To on epicure's ta*te, aiid fill the whdle soul. 

In carving a turkey, mujch skill is reqaiired. 

Besides, a sharp-knife, to keep you inapored'. 

To do it right well, if you would be able, 

You must study I»Hd Oheaitei^eld's book, "At the Ta/Me." 

In hedp&ng around, try to give each his choice, 
Of w<hite or dark meat, a® he ^ves in his voice; 
To deny any choice i» the merest pretense, 
Deserving the port thiat goes laM o'er the fence. 

In eating roost Turkey, each taste ho^ its hsw&, 
But mosit will prefer it, wiUi Cranberry sauce; 
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And' none mil tGiv»e, wliat so proper would Be«m, 
The mealy poitQito, masiied up in f*weet cream. 

Of pofltriea (there's done to^ >t<he tdMe or i^e e^e, 
Thoit equois, with TXirkey, oair own ipiinupklm pi*. 
To wind up the feamt wLtiliout \\4ne in our cirp<s 
We*U drink you a lUxtet, in hard cider and nujt«. 

A heo^lth to Si>le ^xtom our SheriiT eleri. 
Whose new term oi office, to-day take^) effcwt. 
The first oi liis party, tlutt ever did fall, 
W^hen running for office, to keep out of the Jaiil. 

And here's tb Ijefe^'er, our new County Olerk, 
Who always Skx friend is quite ready to i\-<oipk; 
To win hAs election, why nothing waS' neaiter, 
To save (Mjr. Fofand^ required aaibt **Peter.' 



ff 



One toaat to our Botron^, the friends of the "Press," 
W> hope tAiat their ehadorws may mever gi'ow less, 
Let'a fltiaoid by the paity, thirough Unek ooid Uifough thiin. 
And satisfy cooaoience by deserving tb win. 



And no(W, my young lady, «4nice we are alone, 
iWeMl wi^ our best -wish, and break the "i^Ssh-hone. 
CMay visions oif (tiappioess daoec in your play. 
And M tihe 'whole year, tha/t commenices today. 



f> 



We thus our Xaw Year dinner spread, 
(Hand in the change, '^One Quarter'' a head. 



THE FOURTH IN ANDES. 



(Prom bbe Kin^stton JoiMrnal, Joity 20, 1870.) 

MR. LOUNSBERY'S ORATION. 

iMr. President — (Ladi^si and Geniilennen': Some ft>iir centuriee 
ago ColirmiMis wa^ searching m the then •m'}'t»teriou» weaiern 
wotterv^ ftw a shortei- route tb the wealth di the Iad'iiQ». From 
August 2nd to Octbber 12th, wifh t'hiree ftmal4 veHsek* and. a dfia- 
contented crew of mnety onen, he had eoaled on tihe unkiiown 
•seas. He wns dria^«(n by currents of tibe ocean iinkmown to the 
nav)^tor$( of hi* dsiy. OTo eharc nmrked out fhe coast whddh 
infifMiration had ptrc-turod tjo his mind. The mla^jnieitnic needile, which 
had guided i^jfe navi^itor in exiplored \\'aters, startled hion by no 
Ibnger poiinting to the XoTth Star. Tn the darkness of the mght; 
in a storm; when ]io|>e wat^ dying i«i his bi'east; vfben foliotwers 
had t4i'me<l against ilidm a^^ a l€ader to deetruictaoni, there burst 
sru<(klonly upon his vision' tlie idght oi a new continent — a oontweint 
diestined tb shed the lijglit of a more exalted civilizatioo upon the 
entire world. 

A great conques-fc was thu?^ accovnpUshed by apparently inad- 
equate meant^. It opened a new field for nefw thfoughit and opinion 
and the devedopment of empoire oni a new political basis-. I shalt 
not stop to tmee thtli^ deveilopnient, but s/lialA be content to note 
here the elements of prt)gre8s — ^the distinct feature!) of American 
civilization which are commemorated "by the ceremonies of this 
dlay. 

Equality of ail men by birth was th^ asserted dogma of Amer- 
ican Independence. This does not miean that men ore bom with 
equal endowments, or thojt they: coivld all come into tfiie World 
undfer ithe siame droiimstanceis, or that they oouM aoqinre equal 

16 
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exioeilileace. It wa» int>eind«d simply tb dUsipuite ijhe dwine rights 
of kinga — ^to «tnp ih«roddtary poKver from the siwaddJed baotting 
of foyalty, and resolve baok to tlie i)eop4« th« (Jod-^vea power of 
9eIf-goveriun6ii>t. 

Who are these monarcher Wih-eode this ceaseless flood 
Of colored wa4^ir known as ix>}'al blood? 
'BIoddhead9 or iSdlomon^, it (matten^ ndt, 
They must be klinge, because by kings bogot. 

On the 4tih of Jvtly, 1770, society organized itself in th» coun- 
try upon the doctnine )tJhial> the |>fK>pk> were the soYereign power ; 
tlia^ the ofii«ce-hiolder, however higfti hLs place, became ooay the 
agent, representative or sem-ant of the i)eople from wihom is de- 
raved all power. The natural tendeocy of aid huiman' poiweo* is 
tov^^ard tyranny and oppression. Any man pkuced at the head of 
fhe govemmenit without rospons(?bility and' \\iithout atccountability, 
will soon, by the natu-i>al force of human nsiture, becH>me a despot. 
It is the great exiceilMnce of our goverinnienit tiliat this cannot hap- 
pen; t^he offiicers are chosen "by the people, and must, after a brief 
l>eriod, reH/um to tihem again for an aptprovtetl or disapprovai of 
their condjuict. Tynanny, if it ha/i>{))en, will be brief. The more 
severe t/he oppression be felt, tlie quicker it will meet 5ts remedy. 
In a monarchy it has often Iwapiiened tJiat tlie poeple have risen 
on their oppressor, and hurled 'Wm, in thelir wrath, frwn his 
throne. In all soiich revolutions fieOds are de\'asted, and' many 
se\'ere distre8i3«e3 musjt be felt from the very remedy itself. In our 
form of government a revolution^ as effectualWy happens every 
year without causing tlie mass of society one pang, and without 
breaking in upon' thie pelace of the community. 

In the ninety -four yeans since we emerged from our Ookmial 
tutelage, a great people have grown up on Wie prinJdiple» expresi!*ed 
in tibe Declaratiian of Independence whdich !wis been read in your 
hearing. I address today a portion of a greelt empire — wasihed 
by two oooanA — occupying the entire 'belt of the Continent be- 
tween ih-e extreme of heat and coild, and constdtuting an empire 
of more power and extent that any other nation on the habitable 
globe. In variety of ©oil, in minerail wekUth, in progie^ve energy, 
it is not exaggeration to say that thos mation among the other 
nations of the earth is fcunk prineept, Thoit niveailth of India, 
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whikb Hed Cohimbus in lids' journey vn^ Huts been reached for 
v^, and lias oodmnienccd to pour it/^eM. into our mitioiiud life. An 
ocean lelegrapli, canneating us wut/ii Europe; the Pajcific railroad, 
recently cx>nnp/leted:, and a line oif Ameriiuan :steanb3iiipe» oofuiecting 
Oalifiomia witii Chine, bave put infca our hankls the ke}^ of com- 
luunioation aud a conitroll of itrade ooiverin^ over one-half tShe 
eaitih^fi circuit. 

In our short hi<S(tory of lesiS than a cenitury we htiuve ripened 
into a poNverf-ui and niatured people; nia«tured in .polities, eduiea- 
tion and art; m^ured in 'A^'eultii, trade and reiimennent. We have 
not |Mi.sised througli this portion o'f our histtory without danger; 
we 'have not reacAied our present greaitness' without a Bitruggle — 
a meuiorabJe istrug^gile 'within the reoolledtiom oif aH who hear me; 
a :»tru»;jgile brought to niemor}- by fresh graves in oburtch yard and 
cemetery' ; by the graves of our skin on a hundred battle-fields^ 
from the oj^enlng of a ca<rni\til of blood att Bufli Bun to its close 
at Appomattox Ck)urt liook^. The dread discord of sedtions has- 
been healed iby a pleiiiteous baptiemi in blood. We aire reminded 
of it by a national debt of $2,o00,000,000; we are remindjcd of it 
by the emancipation of the slave, amd by aai atmendmeni of the 
Constitution, admiltting alil black persons to equaJ suffrage with 
the whites. ; f i . , : "?i 

llhet&e dhanges come red hot from the late collision of partdeB 
and today form exciting questions of party debaite. It is not my 
•purpose, nor would it become this oooasion, to speadc of these 
ques>tions in a party sense. We meet here today not as partisans, 
but aiil as friends of the country, and unite in the old watchword: 
*^y Country right — ^Aly Country riglht or wrong." Of the Fif- 
teent!h Ajmeodment, I may 'be perniiUed to say for ^nyself that, 
whilst it was a mooted question, I was opposed from policy to 
exkiiitting t4ie black ra^ce in this country to an equality with the 
Angllo-'Saxon race. IXow tluat it has beeome an acbompdished fact, 
I believe in a dieerfull aequiesocnce in fbe resu<Bt. I <haive seen no 
better proof tbat tJie Waoks were entitled to vote than that they 
seem to have aj[>preciaited their new l>om rights by a nearly uni- 
versal oeleibration of itfheir triumi>h. In- this they have my sj'm- 
pathy. They would have been niore or less than men if t^iey had 
nfot shbfw^n t^iek conscioiKdiess of the great power plaJced in tlhelir 
hands by the -baHilot and the new status to whidi they are lifted 
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OB a ppction of tih« tmiion. M women, uow asfitrkig for the 
ewbiue privilege, tshsM by their m\ii i)o>\Te'r, or by any faelp, be ha;bil- 
itated .\vitAi the ballot, I ejHiall gi'eet their uk/li'ieveinent witli much 
greaiter pleasure. J\Ve will deL*k the mitiondl croN^ii with two new 
irAgrofD^ llo\\'er{*, **The Xigibt-bloominig Cereuaj'' and "Love uanong 
t^ Rolled." 

Tinvid people hfvve been niudi ailaimed ac tlie gigantic propor- 
tioub of the niLtional de'bt; I itaae for myself no Btidi alarm. 
Let me cite from Engfldttih histor)' tlie le^won afforded by a |)eople 
B&milar in origin and diameter to our own, l>at as* we olakn, and 
truly claijm, a eounttry and people in many ix^Mpeots inlfcrior to 
our own i-n energy and greatness. iBn^^kuid luu* dming two cen- 
turies axx'umulaied a debt t-hat lias bei-onie the greate«!>t prodigy' 
tliat even* i>eri>lexed tlie sagajciiity aaid confounded die pride of 
tstatesmen and phdlosopheiti. At e\'ery c»tage in tlie growth of 
<tihat debt it ha^ 'been ser^iouc^ly adt^er.teid by wise men thalt bank- 
ruptcy and (ruin wei'e alt hand. \et eit-ill die debt went on givw- 
inig and a-till bankr^uptcy and ruin were a* remote a.* ever. When 
the ^"eoit conteu't -with Louis t)ie XIV was finaUy teinuinated by 
the Peace of Utredit, the English nation owed about fifty mil- 
lions; and thuit was coosidercid, not 'merely by tilie rude mul- 
tftude, not merely by^ fox-hunting 'cHiuires- antl coffee -'houcie ora- 
tors, but by atcute and' profound tliinkei^s, as an eiMcumbi'ance 
wbich wx>uld permanently crijjple the body politic. Xeveiiiheless, 
trade flounisilied; wealth increased; the niatlon beciime rdcher and 
rioher. Then uame the war of tAie Au^rian s^ndee^sion, and the 
debt rose to eigihiy milliom^. PampMeteerd, lii^stonians' and ora- 
tors pronounced that now, at aJl evenlts, their case wm des|)erAte. 
Yet the srigns of increasing pro*i>erity, sigii* 'whirch could be 
ncfitber eounlterfeited or (Stimulated, ought to have ejaticdied obser- 
vant and reliectiug men tSiat a debt of eighty anaUion was less to 
Engkind, which was governed by Pedliam, thaai a de^bt of fifty mil- 
lions 'liad been to England which «wais governed by Oxtftwd. Soon 
war aigain broke forth; andi under the enei^etic and prodiigal ad- 
ministratiion of the first William Pitt the debt rapidly swelled to 
one hundred and forty milHons. 

As soon OS the fiirst intoxilcation of victory %\'as oi\'er, men of 
theory and men of businessi e']>nu)st unaniimoue^ly pronounced tliat 
the fatal day hcud now arrived. ITbe onlliy ^^taJtesmom, indeed, active 
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or ispeicufkiittdve, vi^ did o&t sbaie ^ the busme&s dielitokxa, wa& Ed- 
muDd Budwe. DO'Vid Uiuiie, luuioubtedly one of tbe moat pro- 
fouwl econoniiriits oif hoti time, deckired thai the uationail madioesfl 
had exieeeded .the uuukiies^ of tibe Onu$«uler«. Richard Coeur de Lkm 
and 'St. Louisi !h«ul- not gone in the iaee otf arithnietical deuioodtJia- 
tkra. it y^-ns impos^rble to yrove by li^^esi that the road to 
Baxadi^e did viat He through ithe Holy Land, but it 'svas poti&ible 
to prove 'by !%uret} tlialt the road iky naitionail ruin wa^ throu^ 
tike national debt. It was idle, ho^^'ever, to ItiUk now atx>ut the 
road; M the revei»ue» oif the island north of Tretiit andi we^it 
of Reading were mortgaged; bcltter f or u^ he Mud, to have been 
conquered by iVutstua or Au^ria than to be <»ddiled wiith the 
inrterwit of one hundred and fiod;y milfliioii^. Add yelt tlhid ^eat 
phliosopiher, for aruoh he wa^f liad only to open hic» eyea and eee 
im<i>ro\iement all around him; cities inkireaauig', cuiltivatdon ex- 
tending marts) too mmM flor -the crowd <o(f ibuyera and sellerc?, har- 
bors insuffident 'to <tontain <tiho dipping; artificial rivere joiining 
the ciuef inland «eat oif imdu^try to the olvief seaports, streeU- 
better li'ghted, hou^se^* better furni^^ied, richer waree exposed for 
sale in e;ta>tel>ier ^op^, swifter carriages rolling aloi^ amoother 
roads. 'He had indeed, only 'to compare tihe iEd!i-nl>urgh of Yaa 
boyhoo<l with tlie Kdinburgli of his old age. Maa predSetion^ re- 
mia*in to futurlity, a memora.ble witne:** of the weaknea* from 
which' the 9tronge!>«it minds are not exempt. Adam Smith saw a 
Vittle, and buft a liittle, farther. [He adtmitlted that immense as 
the burden \>^s, t»he natilon did atetuailiy t^ustaiin Bt and thrived 
under it in a wiav which nobody conkl' haA-e forelt)oJd. But he 
warneil hi.s countrymen not to repeat so hazardous an expeitiment. 
The limit had been re<ached; e\en a s^mall inci-ea«!e might be fajtad. 
Not kvits gloomy were the views whic^i (ieoi^ge Cirenville, a min- 
i?>iteT eminently dilijrent and pra<cti<.iiil, took Of t^»e tinaneial situa- 
tion, nie nation insist, he ctMive'iveil, nink umler a de!bt of one 
humln^ anki foi^ty mfllkm.-?, un:i>€ts?!» a portion of -the Jand wa^ born 
bj' the American colonies. The a.ttem.j>t to <lay a portion of the 
load on tine Aanericnn ix>lonie«) prodiu-ed anotlier war; the UTar left 
them with an addit<ional hundred nrilldonvs of debt and without 
tlhe colonies whose Iw^lp had been rei^rewnted as indfetiiensable. 
Again England waS' given over; a<nd again the strange patient 
pei'«itsrted in beooming ^itrotnger and more bilooiniDg in epilte o<f all 
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the diagnostdjos aod progno^tice of State piij^kuaofi. A& sihe had 
been vi^ly more proaperouB wilth a de<bt of one hundred and 
forty mdllsoiie than a deibt of fifty miillionis, so ehe waa visH>ly 
more prosperous with a debt of tAv^o hundred Bind forty miiBioinfi 
tihan wdfch a debt of one hundred and forty millions. Soon, how- 
0\'er, the weirs that sprang from the French re\x>lutk>n, aodi which 
far esdeeeded in co^t any that the ^^^xrld had ever seen, taxed the 
powen^ of pubTic cmedit to lt» utmost. IWhen. the world was 
a^hi alt reat the funded debt of Engiland amounted to ei^ht bun> 
dred millions. If the most enlightened man had been toild in 1792 
that ifU 1815 the interest on eight iiundred mildions wouM be duly 
paid to the day, at the bank, lie wouM have been as hard of be- 
lief as If he had been todd the g^vermuent would be in posdes«ion 
of the lamp o(f Aladdin or the pur»e of Fortunoitus. It was in 
tiputh a gigantic, a fabulous debt ; amid we can hardly wonder tha/t 
the ery of despair sihould have been loiider than ever. But again 
the ery was found to ha\'e been as unrea'^(uia^>le as ever. After 
a few years of exhaustion, Engfland retxjvered hen»efllf; yet, like 
Addison^s vaAetudinariao, who oomtiniied 'to wihimper that he wa« 
dying of consumptibn t&il he beicame «w fat that he was ehamed 
into silence, s:he went on compladnrn'g that she was sunk ini pov- 
erty tiM her wealth sftiowed Itsself by tokens which made her com- 
plaints ridiculous. The beg^gared, tlie bjwilaniH)t society, not only 
proved able to meet all Its obligatiions*^ (but while meeting these ob- 
ligations, grew irioher and richer so fast that gro>wt:h could al- 
mo^ ibe discerned by tihe eye. In e\'ery county one bbjw 
wastes recently turned into gaidens; in every city saw oew 
fitireetd a<nd markets; in* he siufburbs of every great seat of indus- 
try new villas m-ultiplyinfg fast, eaich embosomed in tihe gay Httle 
paradi(»e of lilac8> and roses. While shaflikyw poUtidians- were re- 
peatinjg that tllie energies of the people wei>e borne ddwa by the 
weiig!ht of the public burdens, the firet journey was performed 
by steam on a ratl<way. ISoon 'the Inland wm ifnterseoted by rail- 
ways. A sfum exieeeding the w^ode ajmouoft <of the nat-tonoil debt 
at tfhe end of the America war wasi in a few years volumtaxily 
expended by this rudned people in viaducts, tunnels, embankments, 
brid|ge», stations, engines. [Meantime taxat>ion was almost con- 
etaotly becoming Mghiter; yet stSll the Exchequer was full. i!t 
may noiw be affiilmed, without lear of contradiiction, that they find 
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it as easy io pay the interefit of eijgihit hundred miUionfi oa their 
flnoestors fouind it a cenitur}* o^ to pay the infterest of eighty 
midliiODB. , 

The le!?»on 'whidi History gi-vesi o»f the progress of the Eng- 
Kah debt, and of the ajbiKty of thai oountfry Ito hiear eajoh increaee 
of the burdew by an iocreai^e of resornxjo, opproprialtely descrilbes 
our own eituation. 'We, too, on the heel of the creatioa of a 
g»(gianUc national debt, have been largely investing in* improve- 
ments; we have built and are now biiiMifig raJlroads at great 
expense. The progreseiive ener^es of the people have not ap- 
iparenitily been crippled, but have been stimonlated. Our people, 
not only as individua-ls but as munrtc^ipalitie^, haw lately created 
debts for rafilroad enteritises, intended ami no doubt caleu>la;ted, 
to benefit the country and to incTease Jts capacity to sustaiin a 
public debt. 

The Governor of the tState has lately refused to eanction a 
'State tax to impro^-e this kxcality. !He cao ju^ify his oonduet 
very much Iby the fact that imfworthy projects were cjoupled with 
ours and that he -was not called upon to divrimlnate when the 
Le^lature did not, but tlioughi I greatly admire the man and has 
independence and firmnees a^ chief magistrate of the State, I 
should have gladdy seen hlim< approve of laiws givdnt^ State aid to 
certain radlroad-s wiiiidi are about to open* a laiige terntoiry to a 
better commumoation wilth the woi^ld; bring the produce nearer to 
market, and give additional com>fort and prosperity to iit^i peopte. 
It was within the scope of his official duty to have discriminated 
in favor of deserving enterprises and j^et protetct the State by 
withholding his sanction from the undeserving. This community 
has borne it«> share of taxation for the EIrie canal, IJbe Erie rail- 
road, the Susquehiuina railroad and kindred projedtis of improve- 
ment. When our time came to be served by the State, any harsh 
rule which dtops to us entirely the ai<ling hand of the Statie 
will operate as> a great injustice — an injustice for wftiich the eitua- 
tiion of our oounltry as to its* putiKIc debt does not atford a sufficient 
apology. iBiit -tihe Governor'e veto wiBl not stiop our entefprises; 
"Wi-H not check the onward growth of the country. It mav de- 
lay the consummation of our hopes, but it mH not prevenit Dela- 
ware oounty from having an outlet across Pine Hill — if not 
thrOoigib the hill, at leadt over it. 



THE OLD PINE TREE. 



BY WrUXVM TjOI'MSBERY, 



(From the Moun'tnin Ciiiide, Jiily, 1874.) 

T!k> «irly settler cut ami oleared 

BuR-h, i(nink ami ]\m\y oj^-ay; 
Cctfoi^ hisr axe the t-all Iroc foil, 

In sown field otf to-duy. 
One solltarj' trunk he <9p<i:roJ, 

A nheltered »^ot to be, 
'\Miero lliK-ks mijglit ^nnvther fnom the sun, 

il^neath the old j>ine tree. 

LVmon<g its braniches ever p^reen 

The doa-e, ^vith tired winjj, 
Hart rested in its or^ward fligh* — 

The linnet slopped to sinff: 
And meditating in its shade. 

The maiden, fciucy free, 
ITas often ent in etv'eninj^ hour, 

I^nead) that did pine tree. 

Full many tales* of early iove 

TbW intb happy ear. 
And siiglii-rtg sound from broken hearts. 

Tliie i)a.4Ain^ ^rind doth hear; 
f?uoh varied scene* otf human life 

Are all told o'er to me, 
iVMien listening in Ithe quiet mom 

Beneoitti the old pjine tree. 
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At morn, aod noon, and cnrouiide, 

Its sproadin^ 'branduw fonm! 
A cover f romi the wUtdttg sun, 

A sdi^Ucr Irom t!he atorm. 
Aud spirits' from' ilio miByty pa^. 

On eaitihly minSaltry, 
Unseen, troul rbund the <weQll vi^oura 3od 

Beneath the old pine tree. 



WINNESOOK, THE BIG INDIAN, 



BV VViILLILALM LOUNSBEKiY. 



/ 

r 
■ 

(From the MouiiUiin Guide, July, 1874.) / 

"The trail luufit s«ou l-ead over the lidM, C^)taiiii." 
Tliicj remark wxic* mmle by Walt Bogart to (Japtuiu Beii^oii, 
the leader off tiie |>arty. 

"Aloftit jHJio^lo would ibe deceived in Ithe staine wtiy, 1 tiiiuk," 
titud tiie (JUip^tain, "but 1 aju ja/thilied we follow- tlie 8treu<iu for a 
long dits-taiice yet, befi^re 'the tiiail atiK?eiid8 the side of tllie luloun- 
taiu'. Prom t!he account Jake (Middugh and JV>e llooe»a gave -vvheu 
tliey were on t'hdir trout expedjition last iS^winitj, 1 am ^atitilied we 
have u long distanoe yet 'betfore ua, before we rea«h the wigwam 
of tlio Big Ind'ian. But their eii-uaaiiipdueut of luicit nigftut shows 
we are not far behind them, and on thedr tnail, w^hdcih is very 
likely to follow the bend of the tslti^eam, winding through tlie nar- 
row deiile. WThat seems t<> ^'ou tx> be the (face of tlie mountain, 
will open, as we a|iproach lit, to -the right or left, and we will ^/be 
before il» many t'ilmes' the .same aippcarant-e — as if the valley Was 
about to terminaite at the ifoot of the mountain." / 

"llave jTou ever seen the Big Indian, CSa^jtain?" / 

"X^o. But I have h<sird Cale Bappelje tell of him. lie stoav him 
several times. JWnneaook wa« once Ten' friendly to th<)f white 
settlers, and when he was yH>ung and before he became jC-hief of 
this rettnnamt of the Xevei^nk tribe, he often came to the settle- 
ment and *\vvLfi .said bo (be ena-mored of a ^x^iuig and friendleeK 
woman, who was \\x>rking for Mrs. Taick. She married Joe Bundy, 
and it is said 'wad badly treated, and one nighib disaippcaxed. 
BuiKly has f^uspected for a long time thalt Wionesook carried her 
off by force, or that she deserted 'liim> for the i\^igfw')am of the 
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dusky Ohkif tdin. iHe has n€)v«r ventured before tibift ioito tfae mrilder. 
BOSS to se^ his misBilDg epouae, buit he quieu:Teled •w«j)t;h itihe Big 
Indikin and tlireaiteiied ro kin him, and ftiivoe tii€Q the oondrodt of 
WinnesDok ha!9 been, moroee and hM-natured tk> the iwiiite settiera. 
No open vfodemce has beeQ exhibited untH tftie depreda^tfon alt Oaa- 
tine's, Wednesday nighlt, vMch is charged to WimiesOKyk, wtio 
must hiave been atooampaniea by a consiidetlcbbie band, or Ithey 
could not hiave da^hren off eio many dattite/* 

'*Horw kiige did Kapipelje say the Big inxIpLaii 'Wtaa?" alaked Bk>- 
gart. 

'^Very nearly sefven feet in heigjbt/' replied tihe CAfftain. "He 
vnuo onee quite spare and slender, 4)ut in later years, (Me says, 
he hoe gnown muscular aoid presenlts a totmidable enemy in a 
■v^Tesitle. If we had to meet him on eq>ua4 terms, I i^vould mot like 
the encounter. It id over t^x> yearn since he has visited the sdt- 
t)enie»t, and then hi^ visit did not end very civilly. He was 
provoked into a fk^tit wftiiile !be i/vtas inttoxicated, and he threw 
Pete 'Burke thv^ugh the upper panel Kyi the lAu-xioiodB door at Mrs. 
Tacik'^; and W'innesook iwod se\'erely pelted iwith tunuhlere and 
drtones by Burke's 'paity, before he got away mto the wtood." 

llhe persons engaged in this oonveraation -were the Captain and 
a subabttern ofiicer of a company of voilunteeris, of the settlement 
in !>raiibletown, to recapture a lot of cattle that hud >been diiven 
off from the farm of John Oamtine two nligbits before. The Oom- 
pany hUd started early from their night's encampment, and at 
about eigJtft o'clock had come upon the previous night's encamp- 
ment of tihe Indians and ttbe tracks o=f the cattle, and a halt had 
taken p)tu.*o to investigate tilie numiber of the Indiansi, and the 
probable start thoy had of their purauerd. 

CViptain Benson and Bogert A^-ere standing on a little rise of 
ground near the present settlement of Phcsnidia, in the town of 
SliaiRUikon. The anorniiig !«im Ht up the mountains, and brought 
out the IntiTliHint tint:^ of the autaimnoA (foIia{ge« Tb ithe north 
tilie mountain was cloned in iby a bend in 'the vialley, and to the 
south the ^^reaiu tiowed' t4iroug*h a belt of dlQwlaiid stretching out 
on either side to the moun'tain. T^iis has since become beauitiful 
moadbw, but then it was thickily covered (wiith forest trees of 
lofty hemlock, with an ooonsional beech or maple. 
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Leaving Ca)>taiii BeT»an^«^ pariy for a uiomcQt^ let ub foUow the 
movements' of "Winiweook and 4ii* band. They were made up of 
^Tttrioua tribes that had fomHerly octnipded the wep>t bank of Uie 
Hudson river ami the Oatskill mountuius, and were known at tlife 
time in t>he aettlement, as ttoe 'Xe\'erRink Indians. They had lived 
on friJendly temis with the whites for •doveral years, and had their 
eainiptng groundi* along the Xevenwnk and u[)on -the hnaiii^heft of 
the Esopu«, a, region j-^t fill€*d with game and choice ilsh. Winne- 
9ook was a niatural dhiief, and pot^«e.ssed gi^eat bodily etrengith and 
HeetDctMi in th^e <'haise< lie had become fliugularly fasoinatied with 
the i>er8oti of (!i€trtrude (MoMyneaux, whom be hiad freqwuftiy met 
in the settlement; and aiter her marriage with Biindy, li^e planned 
her capiture — an event sAie did mot seem to resent, or soon beeame 
reooncikd to — and at the tiLme of which we arc speaking srhe had 
Ibeen sevenal yeara an inbabitant o>f the Big Indlian'i» wig>wam, 
w^here she had borne ham several children. 

The capture of Cantioe's icattle wujj pkuuued by Winnesook, 
eitiher from maiice to^'ardb the settlers^, or from the paiticiaii 
feeling foster^ by th^ Briti'Sib army, then occupying iMJanJhattan 
Inland and corrupting the f»Aiig<e^, when ocoasaon c^ered, to aid 
Burgoj-ne in hi** efforts to join General Howe. The raid had been 
exeeiited by Winnesook with a baml of ahout twenty Indians. 
The cattle had been taken with sfiK^i ^Slpoi1A of poultry od eould be 
carried with them; and whfilsrt the sufboixMmtte Inkldans had! driven 
the catrtle up the valley of the [Bsopiis, the Chief, with a simialL 
OiunDber Of fleelt Indiana, hovered near the settlement, to observe 
any nieaisurcs that lui^ht be taken to recapture the pmperty. 

On the day tnat followed ^the tadcing, he had •watched the 
prepara/tions; on the next day he had observed' aU tlie movements, 
and conis^ntly k€tpt track of the progres^s of the expedition. At 
the tisne Captain 'Benson and Bogart were conversing, he and 
t)\x) o^f his tribe were within beadng, covered by the^ thick foliage 
of the hemlock undergrowth; wliilst another of them had taken 
instructione to those driving the cattle, then ndt more than tShree 
miles in advance, in whdeb they were directed to separate by 
Stony Clove, the Xotch, and the direction of Snyder HoBaw, with- 
out disclosing their movements, while the apparenit tnail should 
dtili be continued up tdie main stream. This ortiiice wasi exeeuited 
by a devioe familiar to Indian^ by dririug the cattle thiroiigh 
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tiie bed of the ntreeumA which flow down from tihetao mountain 
gorges, for a dManee, until the tnalill wfeie loRt. 

Oii|)it<iiin' Benson's party had been made up for pursuit quite 
Bipeedily, when it i« considered tfhat the s»ett>enienit wmw soattereld 
and had no organized military [force. It mimibered upwards of a 
hundred men. It was a. (juestion whether iAve <puFpose of the 
Indians wa« warlSke, or one of mere thefct; and the feelings otf 
tiie pursuing parity twei-e yet unsettled, as to whether the Indians 
A\'ere pursued a* enemie««, or wttiether the purpose wa& only to re- 
tfliko the stolen property; but it wft» known .that one member of 
the party meant blood. That wtfWi Bundy, wiio had "nursed his 
wrath- to keep it \vann/' 

Cnp&ain Ben;son saw him aptprooching, at the moment of tba 
conversation describeil, an<l OtiilMl to him : 

**Joe! db you propose vistiting Winnesook to a.sk hi-m about the 
health of his family?" 

'^If I can draw a beaNl mpon hii<b yeillow caivnas," aneiwered 
Bundy, "I will send him a visitor. I th5nk tdie best >vay to civilize 
the yellow earpent i-s to let day light into bw bktck heart." 

"You look at the qiiesftion with the gr«en ey«» of jealousy, I 
think, Joe," said C^iptain Benson. 

"1*11 tfJi^c a look Hit him along this piece of iron," said Bundy, 
holding up his rifle, as if in the act of aiming it. 

CVvptin Benson moved his poity fonward in pursuit, without 
much military precision, but never theleflB with the caution and 
skill each per^n possewed from 'Wte exjperience aj* a hunter or 
^"oodsman. They saw no enemy, anv* found none of the property. 
They had been several times in dou(l>t aibout the trail, and sus- 
peoted the fact tlMut the cattle liad been divided among different 
parti cift; but it had 'been done so artfully that the different trails 
were not discovered; nor would it have been* prudJent to diride 
Ihe company in the puri^uit. At niglbt Ooiptain) Benson'a party 
went into camip, near the present junotion of the Itiatopus and 
Birch creeks. Pickets were stationed at different pointts to pre- 
vent surprise and the cnan^rfires were Mgbted; fl.sb were caugfit 
from the adjacent stream, and each penson was quietly engaged in 
natiaif^iing h» hunger, or reslting from the fatigues Of the day, 
\iihett the shaanp cracdc of a rifle wa^ beard, and Bundy 
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cflflne runnSnig into etuaap in on exciMi moAiiiBr, exvilaimlog, "I 
have fieen and ahioft the Big IndtaA.'* 

**Ilfc WAS bis !^o»t, moi^ likelly/' aaiil Ikvgojnt. **H>L» spirit 
haunts Joe by day and 'by ni^t/' he aiMied. 

"Where ia he now?" a^^kod Captain BeiK^on. 

'^He disoippcarGd in tlie 4jiiii!9h€s," anMwiered Bundy. 

''Let u» see/' said tlie OapteiiD, ** whether Joe hAA sh'ot at a 
ghoftl or real fleah* and ibkxxl.** 

Several of the party at onK*e eaMied foptSi in the directioni point- 
ed out by Bundy, but nothing ^^ui* found to verify his story, and 
the camp was unoi^sturbed duriufg the rest of the night. 

The following nvomiin^ trac'e^ oif blood ^"ere found from the 
point "where Bundy had killed tliie ^boivt, a^ it had jestiniprly been 
talked of in tlie <«m!p. The !bkxxl <traekri> Jed to a •laiige pine 
tree, and in the 'liollow tnink vrotsi found the Big Indian, dead, 
but 6tiU eredt. He had ^iveiL no alarm, but with time Indian 
fortitude, Jiad }'ielded up his spirit, wQiere he had hid himself 
from da^iiger of pur.suit. His face wore the stoical firmness in 
<le(ith it had <Mirri<Hl during life. 

Bundy examined witir igiome pride the w'ound through the 
chest, wihile hits comipanionis released the Ixxly, and decently laiid 
ouft vts stalwart liwhn iipon the tiuif upon the bank of the stream, 
and washed away the stains of blood. 

'White they were thud enga^^, ithere emei^ged from the forest 
a form which several recognized as the missing spouse of Bundy. 
^ihe paid no attention to any one, tot threw henself upon tftie dead 
body of the Cliieftain, and uttered the most Ifrantiik; shrieks of 
gnietf. tShe refused all overtures of sj'mpathy from the party of 
Benson. Bundy himself off^ed none, "but a^ba'shed by the grief - 
stricken woman, who seemed to have foi^tteu ^im in another 
passion, he retired from the scene. 

The body was buried on a little rise of ground near by. The 
woman Geilnide a/ttended with lier children, and "with a more 
suibdued grief witneissed t<he dntermenrt;. But sihe could not be 
induced to return to the settlement, or tx> aceeiit any pity or as- 
sistance from the settlers. 

The Indians, alfiber they heard of tlie death, of Winnesook, re- 
turned most olf the cattle 'Wftuoh they had taken off and accepted 
oveitures of peace and friendship. Tbey >w«re fin a f«fw years 
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forced back to a more remote mM^meas hy tibe advaiusiiig fli0ttle- 
ment; but G«rinide, adopting a residence by Jiex«e1f, reared her 
children near the grave of the Big Indian. 

The lai^e pine tree fell with age, where it had dtood, at tlie 
foot o>f the valley of the EsopuB, now known ad Big Inditaik Hol- 
low. The old stump we» atiU reoogniised iby the inhabitaavts of 
(the vidnity untH it was a few ^'ears ago oovered by the railroad 
emlbankment, near the bridge now planning the EsopUA, a short 
diatanoe above Big Indiaoi ^ta>t>k>n. 

18 



HISTORICAL ADDRESS 

Delivered at tlie City of Kingston by William Lounsbery at the 
Centennial Anniversary of American Independence, 

July 4, 1876. 



This in the forent primeval. The murmuring pinen and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moH8, and in garments green, indistinct In the twilight. 
Stand like DruidD of eld, with voices sad and prophetic. * * • 

—Long/eUow. 



OORRESPON'DENX'E. 

OflTrce of the Majior of fbe C\ij otf Kingatoo, 
Kiin^on, X. Y., JiMie 5th, 1870. 

WILLTAM LOUNISBIERY, RSQ.: 

Dear fiir: u\t Uio requefit of the Oonimon. CVnincil I write you, 
aa Secretary of ith-e L'kt«T Coumty HwiopfcaJ Sodetijr, to furnish, 
tili^roug'lk the wK'i<>ty, t>he •histori«c;4il <^«t<.«h o/f the couaty, town and 
rity for itbo CkmteTuiJal Cekjbration. 

Pfeoisc ansiw-^r, i9o thait the eouimitt^e nuiy 1)6 advised of the 
oortaln*ty of thie production. 

Most Ro^^iKvtfiuI'ly Youra, 

.JA«S. <;. LPXD9LBY, Mayor. 

KdngiAton, "N.. Y., June Ct»h, I87C. 
JAMES G. LINDSLEY. ESQ., Mayor. &c. : 

Dear Sir: I haA'e this mornung Teceiv«l your favor of yedter- 
diay, on "behailf of ihe Common Council, requesting mip as Secretory 
of the Ukter CV>imty Hij»torK*al Societ}-' to furnisih thnough the 
Aocierty the hL^torical :}ketieh Of <t<he county, town and ciity for the 
Centennial celebrtitioQ. 
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I ou^t to «ay thcut I hold tJhie aShoe in. Uue socdetyi by virkve 
olf ijhe hsL-sft «!leetiion t>hie •90(»ety Irdxl t'lve vltaJdty to iniakie. The 
aoc'iaty dtcMilf haa ipas^ed iato h^sitory. There » tth-eretfore no 
s|>ecial fitniesfl in my ^elieotion on that <ackx>UDft; and' I am satisfied 
that a ibeitfter •c*hoi<.'*e ooukt harfe ibeeni made. 

It ia (possible, ho\ve>-er, thioit bbei Ooaiumon: Ck>iuiidl may ho/ve 
put reOianoe on uiy g^nerali goiod n-aiture and wiHingmessi to do 
wihat hi assked of une, and I \\iil'I not therefore d»apipoinit tihem, if 
tihe brief th»e allo>\'*ed is soiflficiedit for the {xurpoae. I do not 
^Mant, eitiier, .to seem imminidful o»f the honor oonferred hy the 
selection. The bisitoiry' of tdie oou-nty, town, and city has been 
long the promised snibjeot df hLstory, but tihusi far the promise 
lias not (been realized^ I am therefore invited to ploujgii the virgin 
soil of Ulster Oounity hidtory, and to strikie the ax* into the 
"primeval forest" of our city annak. 

I make no great •ex.pedta/tions of the result of tiie effort, bu-t it 
vriW be the beginnings <tf what may in time •bec?ome a very 
creddtabQe tollection of looai Tooords. 

Very RespectfuMy Yours, 

WIULIAM IX)UN1S(B(E3RY. 



HISTOEIOAL ADDRESS. 

Me^ti^rs. the Mayor and A!klerm<en, Xtfuiiiec^ and Oenitlemen: 

The a«ttlem«ii of New England in- Xorth America dias been 
mwi-'h more «qpoken of in tflie book^a than that of t'he Nelw" Xether- 
land-s. More -ev-en than that of James-town- in Virginia; although 
it was later in point of time by about ten yeaTS. The reason 
for this is qudte apparent. The settlers of New Enjgland) were 
tijemwelves the 'WTitere of hiistory, and Iwv\'e, ever s-iniee their 
landing in America, thrown into their origin a liteirary zeal a^ 
powerful to awabeit interest as was their strength of re(ki;gioujB 
fervor w.hipt«h sustained them througih tiie «ufferingB of their firat 
few months of a New England winiter on a sterile shore. 

The ^jettlers of Virginia were of the En;gllish aristocracy, who 
cared miM<^ for the glory of family and notihing fkxr the glory 
of the people they were starting upon a noitdonal career. The 
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settlers of t<he New Xeithreiriaiidft were tradent, who oared for the 
"juint, -SLnise and cumfiidn/' and oegilccted the wdghtier matters 
ot itheir future hktory. It ao liapp^ied that Vii^nk, siettled in 
1607, became the mother of Pre»id«oU; Xew York, settled 1010, 
became the oommercial -metropolis of the North American oodo- 
oiies; and MaMcuc*bu^ett«, :%ttled in 1020, hniiisbed the men uiio 
have been histonianis of them all — m^kini^^ Hymouith^ Kock the 
central light in the ook>nial hiaitory of America. 

It is known tAiat Henry linden, with a Duitdi commi^oci, en- 
tered the river ^ihieh now bear^i hij»^ name a» early as 1000. 'Ue 
then examined it aa far a^ tiie conilueDee of the iMohawk, and 
took home '\^tith him a map of the inver and an ac^L^ount of the 
region watered by it, Thi^ wnts^ qniekly printted at Le^-deo, and 
spread through HoUand said the Netberlamb, ami acted powerfully 
upon the axhenturouj* spiritu of tlie youth of Ahnstenikun. In the 
three years IfoNowin^ settlement 'were made on Alanhaittan 
Island, on oin kAand in the river ju^ below Albany, and at some 
point in (the territor}' afterwaitk known ae* the seMeraent in the 
£^opiut» — 'Wtitiiiin the present limits Of the City of KJnigslton. 

An English Teneel, ini 1013, •found the >«tit1ement on Man- 
hattan l-!iilami so flourishing that it was not molested. 

The cok>nisits on the banks of the 'Houkion :9eem to ha'\'e pros- 
pered !firom the iiwit. They were evidently thrifty and eoterpris- 
ing, a<nd in the Esopus founded a trade with the Indians, and 
had comnvenced agricultural pursuits along the vadley of the 
Usopus and Rondout creeks, with a landinig at Twaalftiikill. In 
10^ the colonies on the Hudson were incSuded in the inoorpora- 
tion of the Dutich 'West InkUa Company, and iwere thius> organized 
into a eommiunity on a tnidiag basus', wiiith a Governor located 
at New York. 

There m little dmifbt that the Dutch colony was the most 
thrifty of all the coloniies in North America. No writer of the 
eaiily hi>$tory of the countryi has undertaken to procure statistics 
of its gro^i-th from the proceedings olf the Dutch West Inchia Com- 
pany, d!oubtle«« stili to be found at Anwterdam ; but the e^ndenee 
of -the fact are ^ufYiciently apparent (from the extent of the terri- 
tory covered by it and in the preponderating influence of the eanly 
Dutch ^e^ttlement in the h&ssftory of tlie locality, since the iEkiglis-h 
took tbe contfiQil of the government. At the time of the re^-olution 
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the population of Manba'ttan IfS-land and the o>tlier selttlenienlte on 
the Hudbon furmah«il the largest qtiota^^ to the Oooetineatal army, 
«uk1 bore tiie 'bnunt of t^he assault olf tilie Biitidth arin^ alt Sara- 
toga and aJong the Hudson river. The T«»ult of itbeae mi'litary 
operations wa«», in the opinma of hif^ftorianH, dfeeisd^^e of tiie war 
to a very great extent, as the divi^^ion of the CoDtineiAal army 
hy the poeuesteflion of the line of the UiKbon river ^by the Bntuh 
troops) .wa«i the great aim of <thieiT oomtnankling gooeiul for a kwg 
time. 

The Dutch cokoioi^ta -were an intelligent pegp^le, of deep re- 
ligiou;^ <.*onviotioiid, and very Wrongly imbued 'witAi tbe creed oif 
the Protectant sects of Holland. The Keifiormed Dutch Churches 
of tihe Oouuty of Ukitter bear wltneM to tlie extent aiid character 
q£ the papulation of the early >»ettlenieni. T<hetae churches wene 
founded at Kingi»ton, liurley, Mai^letown, Roichej»ter and Wawar- 
fling, and were «»Upi{ykied w-fth faithful ankl edticated pae»ton», going 
among tlie people iby the name of Dominie. Tlie chunch 9:>eeordd 
of 6irtl», death:» and marriages are today tiie moat reliatxle and 
valuable recordd of the genealog!}' of Uk^r County femiUeS| and 
the influence of tlie eaifly Dutch {^ettlen^ i^ sititl preserved with 
the churches (then founded. The llefbilmed Churches titill remain 
uft>iding places of ^ound doctrine, and the jiudnt» oibout w>hich hi yet 
collec'ted a very lai^ge pixuportion of the oburch-g<oing people of 
the county — ^the dee^cendants of the early Dutch settles, and those 
to whom they 'have become allied by businescy aasociatious and 
inter -ma rria^es. 

The settlement seeni-<* to Irave 'been generally on ternia of 
f'riendt^iip 'wiith the alboriginen. Oeca<sional hostdlitde^ with the 
livdia-ns ai-e reuordied, but nothing occunied seriously t)o didtuib tlie 
pro?4|)erity df tbe colony until in 1003, wlieni the settlement of 
\\'iltwy.ck was att<eii))>ted »to be c^urpiis^ed by ttie Indians. The 
ssettlers suoi^eeded m i"«f|Mflling tlie attack, birt not until a omus- 
o^u-re of upwardei of one Ibundretl of the inhabitantis of Hurley, 
t4ie4i known a» tlie ''New •J>>rp/' and tlie -loas of captives, amongst 
w^iich were several Of the wi\^es of the principal settlers. The 
pur^iit and recapture df tbe prisoners Jled to the drsMover}- of the 
fertile valley of Uie VVall'fcill, ankl its ^ubaequent ooquiedtion by 
patent. , 

The causes ivbich led to tiiis n^vture with the Indiaa^ were 
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not from the fault of tih« settlem, >but liaid a political! ori^pn, and 
aprimg from the •effort of tAie two prineilpal natioiM, l^jOfglfuad and 
France, th-en rivaU, for terrrtorkdl ait]ui7$'k'k>n in Xorth America. 
The IndiaiM had become patii?«*i'n« of tihe French, ami were ttieir 
allies in a aerie;* otf at)taek4 all along the line of flettletneiDit from 
Sew Kntgihtnd to Viriginia. 

En^.1i:9h troop* were in this way :3ent to llie eolomeb*, and t^e 
politkai control of the i»etlt<lement oi> the 'IkuWm |)a.Hs«e«d into the 
liandH of Kn^nd in 1GG4. Tlie IXitdi triuler^ at !^Llnit)atta■u 
Island peaceaibl-y j-nclded iip their gox-em-ment to an Englk^ ves- 
sel, but retained tlieir proi>erty and traide, ami took title otf the 
landH from King OharkH 11 

This revohitlon 'w^oa imij^jortiant nevert-helcriis, and (gradually 
worked an iuvpoiltamt 'cbang^e in the dwraeter of the .people. Tlie 
namefes of the :jiettl«lment.s vi^i^ <.'liiun|geKl, and Xetw W)rk and Al- 
<bany were named aifteir Enigtii^- pritices, and Kin^^^ston was in- 
oorf>orated and named iin honor of an Englic^ lA>noiu|gh> adjaoent 
to I>onldon. 'Afartyietwwn and Hurley were incor|«k]rated, And grants 
off kand \\-ei^ nindie from the Ol•o^vn tb TrutrBtees', to be held for 
settlement, in the^ towns. An extensive grant 'was ojIho nUade, 
under tlie name of New Pa'ltz, to twelve Tiiu^stteeis *>me otf wfliom 
werte Huiguelnot refugecK, and ptaroel of an emigration fnnn France 
that came oiit to nearly aH the colonies to €^soai[ie reli|gioud 
oi'ueHiy in their native ooiwiitry. 

The County o'f Ulijster included tlie^^e muniopjil incorporatfions, 
and uus oitgnnized in tlie yciir 1083, and included bhie present 
oountiew of UUter, DelaxA-are and iSiiWivan and part.^ of Cireene 
and Oramge, and extended from f^.-wyei'^i ci^ek <m the north, to 
Muixlei^er** cneeik, near the Hig'hTaml*, on the soutJi. 

From tihe first Mettlmen't to tlli«!< ]>erlod, .sai:bis<tant'ially a half 
a eenturiy, the go\'ertiiuent wac* coj^ied aifter citliesj and viHages 
of Holki'rid, atid prerfenteil a mixtuae of the ne»i)ubliean and palri- 
ardiKil form. Judg<e» were chofien, wlib fwe«"e to he **iionebt, in- 
telligent /persons, poi!ft>eeitsdong real e!*tate, jxjai'eiilWe aiicn, good 
dubjeote to their Jjonds and Pat«'oon9, a'nd the high axkufi^nLi^tnation 
ajipointed by tliem, (jnyjlfessor* of "tlie Relform«eil religion, a\9 it i« 
now preaiuheil ra tihe Unite<t Xetlierlan^ls, in confoiimdty to the 
word (>f C!bd, and the oidenj of tlie Synod olf Dordix?idht." 

An ad^itocra^tic dement wa;» iotroduoed by the li^ogi&sAi plan 
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df ctoloniza^on. dmn/t^ of kfge tracts df load w«re ma4e by 
f<avv>r oif tiie KSnig; to indivjdtia^ — fiiome of iviuidb ^msv^ remained 
in their immlies to £hki day, in 'part at liea^. But, as an i'lUis- 
tratdon oif a diff«r^iilt reisiult: an h«ir oif onie of these paitenlts, 
tra-vcKng in fVamiee, spent lib inh«<ritanioe, und pledged bS» aihare 
of the patent to a money -ilender tJhere. HU derk, ^ient out to 
foneelone, remolnieid in posHesisiota, a<nd the tract notw bears bis 
nam<e, and i» the hasiis, df Ititic to nearly one thousand fann-B 
in ITfliter, Delavi'BTe and Greene oounitieR. 

The ook>ny a*ftcr its c*\toxige df go\>emment wa» reiinrforoed 
laiTgely by BratiA »u*bjoetfl— Scotch and WeLah nuwitly ait ftrat, 
but aiftencank by Iri^h; so that no cokmy present's a bdtt«r i)iua- 
'tration of the tranatflusdon of the blo*od of nations. It •«¥ a hardy, 
practical race — ^littJe led b}' bigotry, and bned tb a itotteranoe in 
creed, and exjpedeinced in ibe vurioufi fomis df govenunenit, and 
fhe meMnlg of a form* df iivoreUip in tiie bond of marriage. 

It does ifo violence to tiie dignity of history to turn aiAde from 
tihe eurrent ftventu iio do honor to a hiero, entit^led to it by a union 
of a'biility and fortune. A younj^ WeLstunan came out from hia 
oomitry, and made his first residence near tihle pre^enit city of 
Troy, 'in tihe Rensselaer manor. In 1652, to better hAs bueio^sB 
prospects, he revnoved ^thiin thie present limits of Kin^^ton, and 
became di^ingui^hed by his a'ptne^^ and vigor, and wa4» chosen 
oaptafin df the company of militia. In tihe attack by tlie In- 
diana in 1063 he ddjjtinigiuidilied himBclf by a succie»«iiKil organixa- 
tikm of iifis trooip and in re|>eHlng tbe savages. The aUfiaicik -was 
a mi<rpn€e, and it t>hneatened at one time the entire destruotion 
of the community. But it wa«i met with vigor, boIdtiesH and 
ftkiU, and was turned to a rout oif the Indian warrior?, tiialt ulta- 
meitely led to the eixtennination of alfl the savage band» in the 
neigdilbodikxKl df the settlement. 

In reoQgniiition df tihese servicer, an order iwajsi i»9ued by Goi^. 
Lofrekice in 1072, atid conSQmnied- by Gotv. Donf^n in 1681, setting 
forth that "Oaipt. Thomas Ohamberfl, a Justice df the Peace of 
EAOipiut, hatb done <^nal and notable service in thie wars againfvt 
the Indians; and having by indui^try aeqtitired a doneuderalble es- 
tate, and having among the x^»si a mansioo ■hiouise not far from 
Kingsiton, with a great ti'ak^t of land thereto belon^^inigy which 
said houts<e is onade def eoBive agaioet any suddeoi incuraiom of the 
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IndSAtm or oitJi6r»: ih alokikoiwledgiiKnH of ihes^ serv^kieB ankl in 
rcctompense thereof, the said house aitd lands are erected into ittie 
Manor d FoxhajU." Thiis grant also included' ti)i>e '^wer to hold 
Court Leoi and Court Baron; to a^ipoifiit a sitewart to try ca/Udes 
aoAffmg between the vb^^Ia;'* and granted *^all waj)fs, eat ray a, 
feloDA* property, &«., to tBie lord wkii i^ht?^ df advoiwson' and 
patdionai^ to mieh ohurdi a8i he may esttablbJi on tlue fuiemiises." 
Such a grant in 'Gnjgilivnd ^ould •hh/ve oarnied at leacit the title of 
9ir Kniight Banooet to Capt. Oianiljerfi, and no one could ha\ie 
said that lit wa« undeserved. Thi^ \'a'Jual)iIe frrant iiaA hereditary 
and though <naictfu4Iy guarded hy a most intricate entail ia the 
vfiW of Capt. Ohafniber^, the (Mknor hat? disa|>peared. It TiViA at 
^liT with Amenkan instatution^, and none of the kuidA, franohises 
or -pilivilefg^e^ can now l)e found in the heir^ or deeottidantB of the 
origLoal ^antee. 

•The Cbunty oif mMer a<» origfinally orgtAiized included alt the 
intennediate «»ettlement oif conaequenoe betiween Nefw York and 
Albooy on the we«t hank of the Hudson, and keipt ipitoigriefla with 
the growth of the settlement on the Hudson during the century 
from tt>he occupatioo hy the »ig1IS6h to the ojpendnjg oif the revo- 
hition in 1776. It had during that 'period greatly (rnaea^ed in 
ctonsequenice, and* Kingston had bieciome a sett'lement off gi«at im- 
portance, ranking as the third In po&nt of population in the 
oolony. It wtad oentrad, and had become the seat off godrerament, 
where the Colonial LegBsJatuie had its sextons. John.* Jay, the 
leaiding 'lawyer of the colony, "waa gkd to take retaiiners at the 
Kingston courts, and letft h^ clients at New Yloi^c to attend term 
at Rinjgaton. (Bvi a nebolution of the Provincial Coiwention, 
parsed Dec. 21, 177<5, the Ukter County ja*»l 'became the jasl of the 
oolony. The Brovincifltk Contvention^ contemplating its removal 
to KingstioiD, «was infoilmed iby a lepbiit of its committee, on the 
3l9t of January, 1776, that itf it should miove to Kingston, ''fifty 
memhere may oibtadn good accommodations at the rate of tjwenty 
flhiHing» a week,*' and that the Court House had a laA>ge room, 
agitable Iflor the convention to meet in. The oonventSon >waa in 
session of {Maixih 18, 1777, at Kingiston>, and on the 20th dlay of 
April, 1777, the first Constfitutoon o(f the State of (New York was 
adopted iby thie body. It was among the earUest df the written 
ConsUftAitiOtti adopted byi the Amerjcan States. 
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The &ix moatbis foiUiawinig the ado|ption of ihi& Consititiitloa 
were made memoraible to the people of (Kingiston. iFor snib- 
stamtmlly a cenUiry ibee^ imd beien- underr tib« dbmiinania of tihe 
BrkMi KHngis. They tad paid their titbicigft i;<Hitlio>iit noitable 
dissent. They hkd not even taken an* aotd>ve part in the iimine- 
diaie qiuurel vMxah bit>ught about a ruptAure between tine parent 
country and her colonies. The old ladfie^ of Kings^xm- trad all the 
time taken their tea with a solid Dutch oomfo>rt, givnng) no great 
thought to the tax. 

When the "bread* 'W«« mode no State showed) a bolder 
frottt than iXew York. The Provincial Oon|greiss, sitting at 
Kingstioni, In H^^Xy 1776, bleifore the adbptSon* of the Dedaration 
of Independenfoe, called a con^'enltion, and .thl$ ooniventfon, ^tting 
in the Winter fo'llowdng, reaffirmed the Dedaratlon/ of Indiepen- 
dence, and Sn j^ipril, 1777, as we hanre ^'ated, sitting again at 
Kingston, promulgated a OonfivtitutioD of Xew York, as a iState, 
iiKtependient of Great iBrftaln. 

The«e acts finVited the fury df the 'British- amiB, and on the 
16th day of October, 1777, General Vaughan iianded a detialchmenit 
of aJbout one th<ou!stand and six hundred troopsi fiPoni< Sir Henry 
Clinton's ves^iels of war la the Budfion, and (burnt the town of 
Kingiston. The act of the 'British General >wafi) ddctat^kl by re- 
sentment .to*wardi9 the place where the ipromifvent acts* of colonial 
independence h'ad been put injbo form. 

It did not result fronoi the want of bciEUvery of the people inr 
hahitii^ the town. The aibie bodied men were mostly wdth the 
army near the Highflands. It wae not the «want of vi^lenoe of 
the Commander-in-Chief; for he hiad detached a suffident force 
to co^^er Kingston. But a faTomble wind had carried the ves- 
sels of the enemijr up the river miore rapidHy than the American 
.troops cou'Idy even (by a ifioroed meath, equal in speed, and) the 
'Work of destmictioo waa oearlyi comipleted (v^faen the adfvance 
goaird of thfe Oontfinental troops came in eSght of their hniming 
homes. 

The Ikkss of property was very greiat. The reoently gathered 
harvesta were in the bams, or gathered intb stack, oonvenient 
fior destruction, and at the approach of Winter the whole popuia- 
tion wea left <without food and without shelter. 

(But lit was (no(b akme the loaar of property. The people of 

19 
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Kliiigsiton, prcnid Ito be ihe cnipitlal ito^wm of the new State, iwfaere 
the oew €k>iiatilution was fiumied and where the ne^w Legisioture 
hmk jiu9t recently jX^ssenifbled, and where George Cluiton', one of 
hor <^H.tizeniSi, haxl jufjt been prot'laibm'Cid Governor , <h«id before them 
A good jproniLsie of becoming the pi>liiitkal centre ctf the new 
iSfcate. iTliedr local pride, as well as their .proi)erty, was thus 
suddenly and completeliy dedtnoyed. In the amoideiing embera 
of their dweWings they looked upon the BccairnuUitied fw.T!in|gB of 
a centiwry and a half otf induAtry and economy, and they muw 
there as well the destruction oif a political power and Mufluence 
that had been farthered and hoardjed with eqaiail care. The gov- 
ernment 'WlhlHc4i had been oi^nized in their m'idwt waa scattered 
into the interior towns, and the records even otf theiir prosperity 
had been di^perRied into irre^^ponAible hands. 

During the centur}' whik^ has since elapsed the waate pbu^es 
have 'been restored; better buildings ntand where fbnmer ones 
were burnt; the fields bear prom'i»?e of another bountiful Warvest; 
more t'haw fifty per.sons co«iild be comfortably kept at- the Mtek; 
a ispacious room could conveniently aiooommodlate the Stiate oon- 
ventions; 'but none Of them could come back to Kii^gaton to hold 
their sessions. The fires of the first revolution very seitiouBly 
put back the pat)gress of the settlement in the EsopuA in her 
strife with her neighl)ors alonj^ the Hudsion. 

But the strug^gle has nevertbeie*** been carried on w'ith courage, 
with enterprise and -wUHi unfiri-ng lan>or. Ulster county has now 
become a great and wealthy eomnmn^ty. Wlith a population of 
a hundoleicl thlousund; with (minufaictiurc^ seeking every market 
of the whcHe nation, out of materials costing ioniy the -Labor of 
her people; with railroads drawing trade fcxxn eveny dlreation — 
it stands todlay owning no superior in the stnuggle for politScal 
power and commerdal wealth. 

During the time this point h!as been in the slofw progress of 
attaimmient, lit cannot be said ihfat the settlement in the Esoipus 
was niggardly in its patriotism, or that It was" behind in duty or 
aaiorafioe, when it wa-s involved in <wap along with- ^e other 
American settlements, or i-n the preservation of the Union of the 
States whaidh it took so promlinent a part in organizing. 

In the Oamadian invais^on, in 1775, a full regiment, recniited 
in Ullster County, was present when the chivalrous aind lamented 
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Mant^fomery fell in the imfontunate attack on Quelbec. Ulstter 
Couivty ooutrilxuted several regimeoita to the Ooatuienitall amiFy. 
Tbey were under the (Hrectibn <rf Governor George OKntons tli« 
GonnnaiKlier-ia-Chief oi the State trooft^, and 'were akstively em- 
plo^ied f notn the begiimlng in the otperatioois in Canada, in> oppos- 
ing Bui^go^me at Saratoga ami in guaixling the river at Wie9*t 
Point. In tbe war otf 1812, or vUe Satiloi-s' E%h(t» Wiac, a& it 
wa?j calk*d, a reginiient of troops was raised in Uteter County, 
wiliiuh was the <k>lar regunent otf a hrigade stationed on Staten 
Inland to oover New York and the fontifloajtione^ at the (Niarrows. 
They bad no actual enga^ment with the enemy, and at tiie dose 
of the ^"ar resumed their former oooupat'ionsi wdUiout forgetting 
their senv'ioes in (the cause of the •sailors. 

The breaking out otf the Soutibern) ReJbellion in AJprJl, 1861, 
found Ulster County pecuHamly well odtuated to take [part in the 
active operatione of war, thrust suddenly on the govemmeot. 
The iStkte w^aa mUed upon for all itsi availiaibile moJitia, and) the 
Ulster County regiment , then under the oomnuand of Geoige W. 
Pxiatt, waa enabled to uiardi to the deifenioe of WaBJUington by the 
aJide of tihe negifments o*f (the dty of New York and was die only 
regiment oif mdUtia outskie of New York City and Bixx)k'lyin, and 
tihe one fitted out under the eye» oi the "State officers of Albany, 
that wa^ able to resiptond to the caU df the govemmenit. It was 
composed of (many of the betst citizens of the county, and made 
a three montihs' camx>aign, very efficiently aiding in the early 
miilitary operations about Wasdiiinigton. It fumialhed tiie DfiDcleus 
of three relgiments of volunteeiH from the ooumty, atfterwtord mus- 
tered into the aervice ctf the government, and' ^ihidh ttook part in 
many of the anotiirt important engogemenrts, plentifully stprinidldng 
the Iblood off Uidter County on the jsoil of ina-ny Ibattle iiekfe in 
Pennsylvania., Maryland and Virt^nia, and filM-ng many housefboldB 
with gnief 'for the 'loais of their most promising youtSi. The gal- 
lant Pratt fell an eardy vJctim, and ihis ilces produced a (profound 
grief in the county, ^^■^heTe he wa» greaitly respected as a young 
man of fine eciuloation, of manly purpo^ses, and greait ineiUigence 
and aota\iity iin< the conducting of public matters. 

The <»aiorffioe9 of Ufeter County were <biit oommertoed' with the 
volunteers who fiMed the regiments naised in the coumty. Three 
different drafts wer« ordered by the golvemmeut, and nuule by the 
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Provosi iMarslials, afxpointed fwr the differ ont Con^'<es6ioaal dis- 
to^id^. uAfbout one-^Mfd of the entire 'available mifitHi foroe o€ 
the State was thus called into action. 

In UUter County a bounty wa<s allowed out <>£ the TreaAurfy 
of the county equal to from three to <eigii.t hundred dolUrs per 
man, asid an fiud6btedne<ss of a little over tM'o miI!tioo* doJlard vroA 
thus incurred by ttie oouoty, ^'iiidh hud reached ji^ beigiht in the 
year 1804. It has been ^ince reduced to ihe diunu of about a 
miUiou and a haJf dollars, aiid re!it<s aa a serious' buixleni upon tde 
prosperity ctf the peiople, to be paid, «uxx>rdin|g to pi^e^^ent legisla- 
tion on tiie s^ject, from the taxed of tbe next ^ven ^-ears. 

Dhe extraordinary burdens which ihaAe been thiis imiposed up- 
on the resource:^ of the people of the county have been earned 
only by inteiligent indUstr}' and the most acti>Te enterprise ctf her 
citizens, in availui;^ them^elveo of every avenue to prosiperity and 
business profit, ^^'irich furnisiihes no uninteTes>tin^ topic in- the bis- 
tory of the county. 

One o<f the most innportant of tiie elements of ^d>v?tih and 
bufjiness pros>perity had its origin in the consitruiction of ttie Dela- 
ware and Hudison Canal, wbicb was projected to transport ant^hra- 
cite coal Ifirom the Laickawanna <regioin in Pennsylvania to the 
Hudson river. fTShe selection of the mouth of the Rondout 
creek as the Hudson tennimia ihas gft\'en rise to the employment 
df a great number of laiborcrs and to a large trade, to ^^ibdioh the 
village of Rondout hats for many years owed its principal im- 
portance and port tonnage. The Canal Company was incor- 
porated In 1^, with a capital of one million live hundred tibous- 
and dolOars — fisttiy tbousand dollars of wbdch was authorized to 
be used for bankinig. The State loaned eiglit 'hundred thousand 
dollars to the oomipaiiy, and took a warm interest in t;he enter- 
prise, and not without reason. The bus>in3ss ctf the company, 
from the cojii<pletk>n of the canal in 1828, has been profitable, and 
tlie operations of the company Ihave been very greatly extended. 
The estate iloan <has been repaid uitQi interest, the oni^mi>l capital 
increased, and the capaidty of the canal enlariged, with an in- 
creased area of <t^e company's cooil lands. The capiital has now 
reached tment^i miFHon dolkurs, and its bonded debt somewhat 
over twelve miWon dodlaw, as against an ovigdnal cost of the work 
of $1,424,994 for the <Newi Yoilc portion of tlie line and $612/123 
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for the Peiuiis;yi]rva'Dia (portion of tibe Vme. The coal shipped from 
the niiiied ia 1829 'mas 7,000 tons; in 1873^ 2,752,506 ton», and the 
profits in 1873 were 12,013,507.96. 

During the txmstruetwn of the canal Taluofbde cemtnt quaar- 
riee were (found in the county, and its use an) manufacture were 
eonuuenced. It lias since de\ie]oped with wonderful rafiiidity in- 
to one of the moei important and prOfitalUle industries' oif tibe 
State. The trade -dnark ''Ko^ndlale Cement'' i^ a passport to tbe 
eoniidenee of ibe budlder on t!he continent of Europe as weli aa 
in America. 

Allied to t<he cement budinetss, there has sprung up during 
later years on industry that lias given employment and proAt» 
to a laiige number df 'people: quarry iojg and marJoetSng flagging 
stone. Ulster County bluestone, used at fir^t onlly to a Iknited 
extent, has now ^become the principal matciiai in the constructioQ 
of sidewalks in the oiiies of tAie United States and at some foreiign 
points. The tirade has become a veiy impoitant one among the 
industries of the county. The Citj* oif Kingistoii^ otherwise 
negkctfiul of her streets, from the vicinity oif the ibluestooe de- 
posits has become ju^y celebrated for her excellent sidewalks. 

Leait'her mlanufacturing, once an important bus^ineds in the coun- 
ty, has almost entirely disappeared. The hemJock tiarik used in 
the businet^ of tauning ha^ been nearly aH coiMumed, and this 
branch of industry', once so important in t'he county, ha^ been 
substantially abandoned. 

It is now a fact \\x>rtbi}' of mention that great Imsiness pros- 
periiy in the county Ims resulted in late ^"^ears mainly from con- 
nection with the canal trivde, the business in cement, or Ulster 
County bluestone. 

Tlie industries which we lia\ie named liave not resulted in injury 
to a^ivultunil pure^uit.s, but rather in their favor, by funni^ng a 
market ^wiitdiin the <ounty fior tlie farm pixMluctsi; and nowhere has 
land nd-nkeil higher an to price i>er acre for purely fiattn purposes, 
or the labor of the htusbandman been better rewarded. The bot- 
tom la.ndH of tlie valleys* of tilie Esopusi, RoJidout and WaHkill 
streams are occupied by a numerous population^ living in comfort- 
able homes, witli substatial farm buildings, and i;i^th fuad» laid 
aside, in the stocks of the Ca<nal Company or bonds of the oouaty, 
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capable df furnMliiiD^ a start in life to the &(m, or a oomfontaUe 
dot to tlie <daiigdii«r, when ihey a<rrive at a marriagieaible a^. 

The mountajduyuift regaoii^ of tihe county have not been neglot^ted, 
but have been' caJied upon to akl in the niajKih of progreoia. The 
tourist ha» been Invited to breathe Uve pure air along tihe cool and 
clear watem of (the {"^hamdaken mountain«i and to view the exiteo- 
:iEve and varied ^pnortpeet froiii< Lake 'Mohunk ami !MiniH'\va«4ci, and 
thoutMUidB of city people e:M.'a|)e the heiU of 'Summer in the ootn- 
modioiM 'hoteIa» com^nuited for their accoaimodation in the moun- 
tain regions of l^l«Pter County. 

In 18G5 (there was not a single yard of Tailnoad oonstructed or 
ia u^ in Ui&ter County. For ox'er .thirty yeari» this mode of 
travel Jiad been ^uooaMifull^' introdueed into the country, and other 
localities had igTovvn up with a busine^ halved upon the facility and 
speed of railroad travel and transportation; but Ulster, tSvus far, 
!bad not been able to command the capital to make use of railroada 
in holding and augmenting it«> trade. 

In the ^Tear referred to an inoorporation' was formed, with pow- 
er to eon^ktruct a home rarlroaxl between the tiwo villa^^ of King- 
ston and Kondout, and its com/pletion woa witnesded "with great 
satisfaction by tlie ipeople. During the next year tftie Xjegisla- 
ture passed a law authorizing tlie counties of Uilster, Delaware 
Greene and "Sohoharie to idtsme bondit to construct the Eondout 
and Osweigo Kadlroad, and in tllie following ^-ear certain town-S' in 
Ulsiter County were authorise to ii^ue bomte fior tihe WaUkill 
Valley Railway. The first project was to gi\'e a railroad con- 
nection wit& LakJe Ontario, on the north, and the lines of travel 
to the West; and Ithe ^^eoond to give a railroad line to New York 
City on the wesrt bank of tiie Uiitdlson. 

The plan of construction adopteki met 'with an aictive opposd- 
tdoa from many citizens, and wa«$^ conceded to be objectionable 
in principle and Kkely to ibe onerous .to the people, \iiho yrere to 
assume the debt. (But the kxn^itng of the -people for thiis im- 
pro^^ed means of travel, and to be plaoed' in a thorough<fare of 
business, overcame all objection, and the towns a^Mumed the bur- 
den. The town oif Kingiston issued its bonds to the amount of 
«ix hundred thousand dollars for the lUxndout and 0»wego Rail- 
road, and rtwo hundned tJiou!«tnd do]>lars for the Wallkill Valle^ 
Railway. Other towns along the Une assumed' a proportioiiate 
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burden, and ijhe {irojeieiR ihuA iinid«r.tAk«in Ibav^ hem sutHtantial'ly 
realized, io the greoit beoefii <yf the oouffntiy' m poitvt <H ixxnmercM 
«Mi«««qUien-ee, '"but jiet with a debt refliulting that i® sevoiely feJt 
in the ajmual tax levy. 

In esti>ni<ut](nig the benc^fltA of the raiikoadyi buUt m tihis way, 
it in proper .to ooni»ideir, not onily the biKdneaa gained byi ihem, 
but also that whidk would 4ukV€) been lost without them. Other 
limes of Tail>road0 had already commenoed to draw away tlie itirade 
from Kingston to other cilmnnetU, and lirould more and' more hare 
trench«d upon the innportance of thi* locality. Thi«i now has 
oeiis«d. The traxle diverted to the Albany & SuAquehanfia and 
the Midkvnd KailmoadA ha.s been brought back. It ia a great 
pride i^e people of Ulster feel in their enterpriwe that St has 
been carried thi'ough wihile they were ahle to protect itbemseilfveft 
from the onieroachment of other localities, and that it waisi not 
left until their business life had 'been capped away, and th«iir 
Atreete deaeiied entively by their old customers, edid thetr 
stren^^h, tike that of Samson, shorn away whole they «ilept. 

The railroad system' of Ulster County wlR be yet inoomplete 
until King^iton reclaims the trade of ibe town of Wawarsing 
and Sullivan County, once allieid to it by the shortest' difltanoe and 
mo6t practdcable route of travel. A projection of the line of 
railroad on the west hank of 'the Hudaon. will also greatlj benefit 
the looalrty, and will thus bring back oommereially into one oentre 
all the territory whtich originally belonged to Uiliftter County, but 
which has been from various causes disintegnated from its terri- 
torial consequence into new counties. Thie process of disdnte- 
gration was still going on, and seemed likely to take away the 
Soutfhern tiier of town^ into a new county 'to he called) Highland, 
until the construction of the Wallkill Valley Bailway silenced 
dl<«oontent, and changed the feeUngt^ of these towns* into close 
friendship for the future ptrogresa of Old Ukter. 

The City of Kingston m the most recent event of ihe history 
of Ukter. It ha^ its origin within the last decade. Its charter 
bears da)te the 20th day of March, 1872. It is the twentieth city 
in o«der of date of charter, but ranks* as the ninth in point of 
population, and the fifth in buMnafH consequence in the State of 
New York. It comprises wittiin its limiits the t'wo former vil- 
lages of Kin^on tmd Hoodovt, wfaichi hod grown' ixp side hy side 
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unfil tfteir adjaeeoi bounds coiiici<led. ImdrnMiitely ae tiiew vil- 
dages w«re a)Uecl 1)17 bibsinead aasooiations, they were ye^ i&vails 
in feeUng and jealous of each other*s pnogre^. Tbek unioini iato 
a city wan a difficuli jsubjeot of ne^tiatiiony Ia«tting throu^ three 
0easion9 of <tlhe State 'LegiAla;ture. A €omf>romiee waa fijially 
(made, ^-tieldinig tVve name to Krnig^ton, bu^ giving the poLiticai 
«Acendnnk^i to Romlout. A city gH>\ier«menit had, to a ceftain 
extent, become a neeemtty. 'A imiifoiin plan of projeatioa> of 
Atfieeft4 between tlie -two places^ and a uniform admiaiMratiofi of 
the gov«rnmecit made it deitirable; but tftie abii.<(e4 growing out 
of the poor <rooniea of the town fumislied the moevt oontroUing 
argunvenita v^ivii^i operated in favor of the City Charter. Op- 
•posed to them were fhe fiea'Pe oi an extravagant appropriation 
iior cdty buildingfi. Thi» la^ objection waA quieted by a promise 
that no builddng to be vsed aa a City Hall ^ould be constructed 
wfitiiin ien ^-ears. Thia pledge, exacted on beliali of Tallage 
Off Khigistoin, waa not jnoonporated io the charter. The contract- 
ing ipartieA were two easily eatis^iled by a verbal pledge, which 
no one wa^ made respon^rble for. The pledge was not k)e|)t. A 
mew City Hall halsi been buik, aj^ ha!» altw a newi Alms House, 
ibot^i creditable Atnudtures, ornamentA of the cfty^ and evidence 
of an open hand to the uDfortuoate aodi the poor. They are bet- 
ter adapted 3n aiaie to a city of greater growth; but it may not 
fbave been unwise to provide for a greatly increaaed poipulaUon 
in the near future. The 'past progreaB of the city has denon- 
At-nated that unleea some unexpected cause check hioreaae, it will 
shortly have doubled its preaent population. 

The looation of !the Qity Hall between 'the buaineas centres of 
the two old villages, upon ground heretofore unoccupied by popu- 
•lation, was objectionable to many for Its fnoonvenjence. In its 
favor it is claimed that a new popukutdon 'wiU sqonr fill in the 
tenriiory Aumoundiog the City Hall, and that it is centiully lo- 
cated, without partiaHty to tlks two rival {places. These ex- 
pensive atruotunes produced a (Siy debt of about one hundred 
thouaaaid dollars, and added to the other fntblic burdeni»; but it 
is ansrwiered that the city owns the property, and that it is a 
debt stanldinig on a better ba^is than that of some neighboring 
citdea, whose liabilitiea do not seem to reii^t on any aubatantial 
value ireoerved. It may indeed be aaid with some pride that the 
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city has two hr^ buUdinigs without notalbk weualbe m their oon- 
structliaD, adapted <to tfhe wantts of tihie peofkle for dnnayi yiearo. 

Two disitii]^*iu8li«id mildtary chief tains have been^ duriiig the 
la«t century, the guests of Ulster County— Wasihingtoii, in 1777, 
and General Gtraat, in 1874. It i^ not inappropriate in tibe an- 
nals of the oounty to oommcanonate the two events. Circum- 
stances have tnansipifned to raise the two men, in the mililtai^ hda- 
tory of tihe country, to a position of convmaniding ipromiinence. 
In «ome respects their characters hear coim|)ariso>n. lEadi has 
had the conumand of the arandeB c(f the country wlhen the oatiooal 
extstenee was at sitakie, and retained, during the whole arduous 
struck, iJhe conlfidence of the govemmemt and df the people, 
whi<ih was not weakened hy^ disaster or dief«cut. ^Bo/dh has been 
twice honored with an election to the chlief executtire office of the 
mation, and each at the close of the second tenn (has pnefenred 
to lay aside itftie honors and difficuHies of official life to become 
again a pxilvtalte <!fitizen of hiis* country. Little glyen to elpeaking, 
both have exhibited hi official positions good sense and judgmtent 
sind fitness of language in their pubUc writings thai is not neces- 
saorily taught hi the school of the soldier. 

WashlngttoD has passed into hostory with the title oi Fajther 
of his Country. Gen. Grant will step down and out from his 
h^ office essentially the most distinguished majif off his time 
as a successful military chdefta&n, and surroundied by a poweiiful 
band of aidhereots, attached to !bim by tihe Tigor of hds pensonal 
abi'Htles and the strength of his administnaitiom of the govern- 
mesvt duirig two Presidential terms. 

Hie v&siit of Washdngbon was unSherailded, and attended with 
no .preparatiOQ. lUlstier County had raased four iiegiments for 
tIbe Continental Army, and its diieftain was simp3y inspecting the 
efficiency of the foroe and its power to take a poit in the ap- 
proaching struggle. Thci besH] cHdzena opened to hdm theSr 
houses. 

There is a hou^ now standing, in the Tillalge of Stone Ridge, 
in the itowm oif 'MairbletoW!n, built in 1771. It is a solid bmMing 
of stone maaomiy, oif ample mie for a country gentleman 'wSth a 
laige landed estate. It is fioislbed wath mnme elahDraltle work 
of the joiner than buildings usuafiy were in tha)t day. ^The fire- 
places are onttunemtod with imported Dutch tUe, ilhutoufcing the 
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Old and X«w Teatamient Scriptures It faAA oone down from a 
former cetitvury, jjeft ipresetved in the peculiar arohitiedture of t!be 
day of its buildrng, and aitrae'ts the atteoiftdon of all 9tFajtgeir» 
visiting tJie vicinity as a well preser\'ed relic of the .|ia4t. But 
the (room in wliich Wiashi^^ytxm slept i^ pointed out a« tbe moet 
attractive matter of intereeit to the American eitizem wiio knows 
hiis country'^ (history and 'has reverence for (her great names. 

The Overlook (Mountain Hou^» Wthidh ha^ juat pasised into 
h^tor}' lyy tlie accident of fire, occupied the highest ipomt of the 
Cat^kiill mountains, in plain sight of that immense concourse w&o 
travel the Hudson riv^er by Jit earn boat, as* it offered from it» door- 
way a panora.nia off Ulster Coinuty for its entire original extent. 
It wa« a noted point for all *i^t-j*eenft of the world. But it 
woA no Uttle addition to it^ (renown that there for a brief period 
had been the Aojoum of Oen. Grant. 

There would be little u^e of history did it no(b teach les^onA 
for the future. The two hundred and fifty years which have 
alapsed since the j^tlement in the Er^opus are only <thie hegin- 
nin(g!i of this <proftperm» a/nd happy people. The seoond oenltuiiy 
from the comnuencement of tlieir Qii«4ory as an independent na- 
tibn (opens \iitli profound peace, and ha^ the promdae of ^reat 
achievements and profuse bleseings. 
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MR SPARKS. I now move that the House resolre itself into 
OommiUee of tiie Wlbole to pirooeed witii the consldeFeutioiii of the 
Army apptropriaticsi hiU. 

The motion woa agreed to. 

MR. TOWXgiBXD, of XHinois. I have yielded the remaiiulier 
of my time to "the giedtleman ftnom New York, [Mr. 'LoMmberj,'] 

MIR. LDUIN^SBERY. IMr. CShaiiunao, .the great efiiort of Um 
opoejdtiion had beeo to ovkM the anierkfi of the •pesadjiag hdil. An 
ingenious cdticiism of the miethod of adoptuig Ithe repeal of the 
objectioDa'ble claufie in the present law has heea tnajdie. A Ja- 
boned reeiearch hatt bxY>U]^ to li^^ faots upoai which tx> Inldiot a 
section of the oountfy. fThe bloody ahiit aaik the hate whidh 
antedated the war and whioh <is yet 00 much the pabulutm< of par- 
tiaan debate have been, aa it seeais to -me, made too pcominent 
on the di^icUi:»ioa. The phantom of a ipraMdeoitial veto haa aleo 
been heki up to alarm the tdmid. AU these ooneKberatione. are 
foreign from the keue. They caai have no legitimate plaee in 
the diaeuasion. 

The method is a mere questkni of praotiee, which 10 aiiways 
eubject to ooodiltioos, and m<ufit yield to prondples which ad:e vxtai 
and enduring. The question of a veto is a Md>jeci which- bok^i^ 
to an independent branch of the €knremment> and It ehmild not 
influeoce our aotioa here. It carries with it gjiwve respooBibili- 
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ties, which ane ito be managed not in a sfxirit of j>art«anBhif), but 
vritik inielligeaoe, patriotisnu and modlemtioci. The issued wbich 
antedated ibe wiar and the spirit of hate and recriminatioa whi<sh 
livere a part of it, fiSunild now be relegated fto the period to which 
tihey belong in histor}'. The p^eseat subjeot cshould be coimidered 
from tlie gitaiidiioinit of ooimpletcd paciification in all States now 
ooQstlititting ouq oountiy. 

W^Wt enk, let one ask my republican friends on tlie otlier 
side oif the Hou^e, are likely to result frooi the repeal? Let us 
have the whole catalogue of. ilLs. 

The gcdvUeman from Maine regrets tlie depaiture from tlhis 
Houjso of .the colored men t'hat once occupied :$eatd on liis aide as 
Representatives of Soutttiern states. The "solid South'' k an 
evil that has come upon you during the oi{Rira't>ion of tlie law, and 
it is not the result of repeal. iS^eedhes in this Uoi^e of ttie 
sectional character of Uiat of the gentlemaib from Maine are well 
calculated Ito con'fine republican suw^wse* to a small part of the 
coiMitry. 

(Mr. Chaiiman, it is not unfrequent in any district that the 
peace is broken at an election poll. Witiiin the presenit month 
Ithis happened at a poll next adjoining the i:'rty in whioh I live, 
and blood was shed. The feeling as to local matters in the 
<to\^ii were in that oondrtacn of intense excitement that sagacioiu 
imen for a week beforehand predioted .the event. Yet I think I 
can safely say that none of the parties interested in that election 
'wouki have deemed it else than a public outrage had Federal 
troops been called in to prevent on tsuppneas the disturbance. It 
is a fact, I believe, that there has not been: present in my dis- 
trict, eitflier before or since the enactment of the law as it now 
stands, a single armed soldier of the Federal Army to iprevent or 
suppress dist*urbanoe, and I think I can say for myself and for 
each of my colleagues from the State of New York on either 
side of this House, that if it were now ao odgrnai question, dis- 
oonnEected from pajity exigency we would find no call for the 
adoption of a law as applica&>le to our State, proWding for the use 
of the Federal Army to keep the peaoe at eleotioni polls. 

In assuming this I lay out of ihe question all notion of State 
rights. I will not rest upon amiy sentimeDt of State pride that 
We are ab)e to police and regu'late our own sovere^n domain. 
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But I put tbe questtiom upon ihe menace that by commoa oonseni 
is to be •iiQipIlield from tjbe use of armed iroop» at the poUs — ^a 
feeling oat comincn to tius coututcy, but wMch we iaJkse from our 
En;glisih aiKsesitor& as virieJl. 

Let me quote on thSa «iubject |jx>m the first volumie of Black- 
stone's CouMnentafies^ V^^ ^78: 

^*Aiid «» it *» essential to the very bedng of BaiiHatadeiift that 
elections Bhould be absolute^ free, therefore aiU undue jfnfluenceB 
upon ihe electore ane iUegal aiod ^/UoOf^y prohibiited. * * * 
As eooti, therefiore, as t^ time and plaoe of election^ edther in 
eounties or 'boroughs are fixdd, atl lAyldieni quaitered in the place 
are to remove at lea^ft one day befone the eleotJon to the diatonoe 
of two milea or more; and not to returo tdH one day a^fter the 
el€iotJk>n is ended." 

Thds idea is ifivlly realized by cilementary wrltenBi in; this* 
country. JldkOnary, in his Ameilicaii law of 'Eleotaions, at eectioa 
418, 8ay«: 

''There can^ howjever, be no doubt but that the law looto with 
great disfavor upon an^ithdmg Uke ao jaterfefienoe by the military 
\i'ith the freedom of an election. An armcid force in hhe nedgh- 
borhood of the poIU is ailmost of necess-ity a menace to the voten^ 
and an inberference with their freedoiu ami 'hidependenoe, and if 
siuih armed force be in the hands of or luider the cootfxiil of the 
parUsaJi frienUb of any iMrticular caitdidate, the pn/baibtUty of 
ini>pro2>er intliKQii'e becoiWM ^ill longer." 

He t^ien quoties the case of Gidding^i v<5. Glapk, a contested 
cafec in the Fort^'-«second <Jui]gre«S': 

**On the day of election: tlw U>wn where the election was 
lield w^sui occupied by an armed force under commujid of <me Cap> 
tain Kic4iandfeM>n. Pickets w«re stationed on all the roads leading 
iiMo tl^e town, and per.sone$ conung i-n 'to vote ^lere obliged to ob- 
tain a pass from the- mrHtary authorities. ^Vlthough the wit- 
nci^ses say thiat aTI voter<d were ipeiunfitted to come and go im peace, 
and that -the freedmen \i')ere ui^ged <to vote, ^'et it » clear that 
they absftained firom doing so £or reaMOs which most men coo- 
eider good and sufficient. 

"The oomnuttee of the House repart«)d .the opiaaoii that this 
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wae noit a free aiAl feir eljeotioo, and ihai it was no Buefw&r to 
flay that the (military were statioiied arouad tbe fioClB to fMreserre 
itbe 'peaoe aod (o setcune fraedom to ail voters." 

iMxCrary ci/teB itUa MnglMih oaae: 

**A9 early as 174>1 an att€ai)|>t wu& made U> interfere with an 
election held for the c2ty of Wes^tminater, hy stationing a body 
of anned eokiiiens near the poMs. On this being shown to tihe 
House oif Oooitnone^ it was by that body reaolved 'tliat the preseoee 
of a regular body of armed soldiers at an election) o^ membem to 
ser\% in (Parliainent is a hagh infriiigement of the liberticB oi the 
subject, a manifeet violation of the fraedom of eleotioosi, aod an 
oipen defiance of the iaws and concjitttiition of tNs kingdkxn." 

I aim aware that ithere has lately been a political crisis in 
France. It was diemadded of Presidenft 'McMahon tihat he should 
lemove the commanding geDeral of the arm^' to be replaced by 
one whose political views cooformed to the advanced ivpubiican- 
ism of the Nationail AaaidaAAy. (McOIahon' was unwiliing to yield 
'to such diemand and peaogned his ofiice. I may be peraiitted to 
expiiCHS a doubt a.s (to .the solid hokl of the now prevailing party 
upon the free will of the Firencb people if their power is depend- 
ing upon the favor of the ao'my; and oiddrieHsing myself to the 
other side of this House, I would ask if their anxiety upon- this 
question is not im-ponted from 'the situation in France ? .The gen- 
tleman from Ohio who opened the debate on that sode (and is 
followed in the same style by others) haa uttered the most 
gloomy pv>eidiutions of the future to this country from the adop- 
tion of the amendmenit now pending in the committee. 

It is sit;}'iled a revolutionary measure. It will starve out the 
life of tbe country, at » said, it is tbe picture of our ship of 
state drifting upon breajsens and to sure destruction': 

*'Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the bnave." 

This unbroAcen howl of dlesiiiair which comes up from tbe other 
side, is but /the utterance of the idea of the Fresneh Atasembly. 
They must have the Anmy at the ipolls. Party needs are such 
that they cannot 'iNirt with ooercion. They call upon the execu- 
tive branch of tflie Goi\'ernment to intervene to save the last rem- 
nant of departing ipower. 

The violent opposition on tihid floor to the repeal of the ob- 
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jM^onable vFordR of ihie la/w as it now ^sUuiiis, ba ik>wi eodiibited, 
k a dfudger and on^imoe firoim wih!icb ilt i» not too aooa to secane 
t1>e oountryt. 

Mr. Qhafhimaii^ I am indirlgki^ for mylaelf m> ^uah gloomj^r ex- 
pectatiocis aa are foreeibadicywed Ijy the o|>po«itioo. I am not 
•expecting, as I have no interesi in urging, a veto of the pending 
bill. I may safely advamce a oomplimecit to the MeUigenioe of 
t)ie Executive. There can be made ik> oomstitutioiial oft>jectioft 
to tbe hill. The ri^ht of Oongresa to re(^late the me of the 
Army iA clearly expre««9ed in the Oonntitution. The ri^^ was 
exercised withoiat quesstilon upon ithe 'pa^vui^ of tlhe law Sn 1865, 
upon whic4i ihvi amendment is to <l>e inig;Fa:fted. 

He can fvnd no diffioulty ^tith the question oa a oneaMire of 
policy. If he he not govem<ed hiy .the precedientAi to which. I hare 
referred, vifbj should he not heed the Oongrei^ional majority, 
•lately from the people, whose wdH it wae <AM9ea to f^preseott 
If he yield to the claJms of the aituaition as preMObed to him 
by his pazty friends and use his power to retam for paiiy use 
this element Of coercion, this menace to free eleotioai, the peofrie 
will aaeent that will whtch is the supreme kvw in a ipopudar gov- 
ernment; 'Will assert it not by revolludoniary or irregiular m«th- 
odsj, but by that decisive volume of expression at the poUs whnbh 
Wirll render ooerdon and fraudulent counting entSrdy out of the 
question to diange or moiddify the reauR. 

What the people demand of this Congress and of each hraodi 
of this Government is the ri^t to express their wishes in an 
election freely and without coefickm, ''unbrlbed by favor and un- 
awed by power." 



GOLD AXD aiLVER GERTIiTO^liaS. 
May 17. 1879. 

MIR. LOONSBERY submitted t>he lft>noiwing amendment, whSoh 
was ordered to be printed in ihe Reksord: 

''Strike out tihe eighth section of the MIL, wh:tch, with tht 
amendments rejpoited fby the Committee on Coinage, Wei^jhts and 
Measures, is as foftk^ws.; 
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'^S0C. 8. That aeotion 254 of fbe Revised Stia.Urt6& of the 
Unitied States be atneiided «k> as- to read as follows: 

"Sec. 264. fPbe SeeretSarijr of the Treasury isi airthorized and 
required to receive d^ipo^td of gcM or silver YX)ia and goAd or silver 
'lytillion, with, the Treasurer or any< agisi^ant tTeasurter of the 
Uitttekl <9Uut*e«», in mhWA mot -leisfb tiiam $20, and to di^^ue ceit<Hicat«i> 
therefor, in denomiinatioas of not ']<*sid than $5 eadi, core9{)bnK]ing 
wit'b the deaominaitions of the United lStat«k» notes. The coiit and 
"bulfion delposrted for or reipre«<*en.tin|g the certificates of de^po^^it 
Alialil <be Teit^ined in the Treasury' for the payimeinit of t)ie saine 
on demand. 'And certificates representing oin in the Treaisury 
iroay be i»Aued In piayment df intererbt on thie (ptrblic debt, wfiicb 
ceHbificatew, to(girtber with tbo»e ismied ^for coin and buHlion de- 
posited, ^ha1>l not at amy time exceed 20 f>er cent, beyond the 
amount of coin and Jktllion im the Tpeosoirj^ ; and the certificates 
for ooini and buil>ltofi: in the Trea:sury s-hnll he reoeivted' at par Sn 
payravent 'fior all dlueB to the Unfiited iStatcft, iniehiding duties on im- 
ports, and may <be oom|>uted' as part of the law<ful money -resenve 
of natSonal hank&." 

^m. LOUNiSfBBRY. Mr. "Speaiker, I muart necessarily ofvpose 
the amiendment of the gentleman from I]lino<is, [(Mr. Springer.] 
Though leas ohjeotionahle in deigree, ft oontains the same element 
of evU as section 8 of the WW, iiA to which. I have s^iibmitted an 
amendBnent to strike ouit the whole section. Section 8 author- 
izes the iseuinig by the Treasury of gold and silver oeitrfixntes. 
The amendment pending also provides for like certifioates. In 
that respect it is not germane to the question of ooina^. It 
is a part of a "financial or credit scheme. It belon|gs to a class 
of measures adbpted during the war period as expedieots to 
raise money on oi^edit. 

'We have passed the iperu^ for suoh expedients. An era of 
peace now kis.ting more than ten- years should introduce us to a 
different class of laiws. Doufbtfui ezpedientsi are at times pru- 
dential measures; hut that applies to desperate situations. It 
does not appfly to the present sftuaitiont of our Government, >whicfa 
is now in such excellent credit at home and elbroad that ordinary 
hoods are in very great demand. There is no reason now that 
the pi^lic dfSbi should he so variegated in kind' and color as the 
needs of tbe 'war (required. 
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I (have examinied tibe pedii^ee of tJie edgibtih AeoUoci. lit k sec- 
taon 254 of ihe BevMCid St&tuted with the word dilvier in(fcerpola>t«d 
90 as io ipub silv«qn ibuUioB aiDkl coin certdlicates in ithe same situa- 
tion as ^Id. <SecUon 254 of the llevi^sedi Stfitutes is seotion 5 
of .the act of 'ilareh 3, 18G3, entitled "An* aet to providlo ways 
and meansi 'for the fiaip|>ort of *tho Government." That act pro- 
vided for an isisue of bondsi, Treasdny note^, certi'fijoates of in- 
(lebtednesi;, and for is^uinig one 'hundir^' and fifty millions in 
United "States notes to pay the Anny. It leviedl a diky on 
faank ciraulaiion and deposits. It was a 'war (mea^mre and can 
furnish no precedent for theise ti<mie» of .poaloe. It is* though>t 
<by iKnne that the seotion referred to :waa modeled' after a pro- 
visaon in the minting aet fwhich. providen. for a certiifieate for 
'bullion d'C^posdts at the Mdnt. It is true that theee ocrtiificates 
were tran^fenaible, and were in fact used) a^ exchfemige in trade. 
•But they were not Government oertDfieate^. They were only 
reoeipte for bullion to <be paid in specific buiUion or ooin from' the 
Mint. (See act February-' 12, 1873, section 4.) 

I am' informed that sedtion 254^ which pix>videis. for gold cer- 
tificates, has not been in use since the war pe^od, and the gold 
coinage Yms ibeen carried on under the minting laws as they were 
revisted in 1873. 

The fifth section in the law of 18G3 was adopted to get out 
more paper based on the gold tjliat came into the Treasury. It 
was an expedient to raise money. It could have no other pur- 
pose. It is not needed' now when the Government has a plethora 
of availaiUe funds without suloh expedient. At this time our 
national finances are not in emfbarrasement. The Government 
liiaa resumed specie payments. A new suspension can onily hap- 
pien by incurring extraocdinary expenses or by ihe creation of a 
demand indehtedness, whichi may\ be called unexpedtedly and in 
large amounts. These certificates would* constitiute such a danger. 

Our trade witb foreign countries i^ now in* healthy oondi- 
tkMi. 'We have a balance of trade from the most heaHthy pos- 
sible source. Gum agricuiliturail productionsi fonn) tthe source 
whidb may fbe naturally expected in this country to be large 
when in healthy) operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not belong to either party ut^ng or antag- 
onizing silver eoiuaige. I do not beHeve that the prosperity of 

21 
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tihe people deperxlB \ypon a bimetaBic sjistesn^ nor do I believe 
Uiat tihe fabric of the public cred;it will fall into tielpless ool- 
lapse, luilieRfi iwe adhere to a monomeita<lIic ntniukird. In consid- 
ering tibe qu<t$^tion of a cinoulating medium — 

Medio tutis!3a<mu4 ibd«s, 

or a position somc^^Hhere Ibetween the two extreme tlieories may 
be at this time ti}i<e safest. 

Altius egressufl ooele?»tia tecta cremalbis 
Inferius terras. 

The people arc not discontented, a* has boen aaid. There 
are csnieti of ^niffening from a t-emiporarily de^ranged' condition of 
manufactmreii. But tilvere is no want among tiWen* of tbe soil 
•except such as may result from ilMiealt'h, S'h-iftlefid'niesB, or ex- 
travagance, or the incu!bus ol the war d<4)t8. We cannot legis- 
late away thefie ill?. The people are nat«iu>aiHy contented during 
d>omocraltic rule. Popular liberty isi tihe great boon we are 
bound to keep secure to t>he people, and while this- is. guarded they 
may be trusted to work out the prolblems of bread-iwioning and 
property acquisition and* businests- thrift. 

There may be a lurking danigeF in tlie bill, as to which ita 
friend® have not been able to put my mind at rest. Silver is 
now very cheap. "No one can safely say how the future price 
will be. It dei>enids \\\xm the amount oif s^ilver existdng and) being 
produced. Writers differ very largely in estimating both factors 
in the conuputation. While it is unknown^ even ito an approxi- 
mate extent, how much gold aiul silver is- stored i» the com- 
mercial >\\x)rld, ail action 'based upon such computationi must be 
dangerous for its uncertainty. 

IWe must not legi<slate against the interesits of the Govern- 
ment. It belongs to the wJiole people, and if »by our action the 
people saiiTer a 'los<s, they will and should hold ua responsible, 
becauae it must be borne b}' the people. It cannot be shifted off 
their shouilderai upon the President or the Cabinet or ihe individual 
memfberd of Congress. The blame may be (placed there, but the 
burden of the los« musit be borne by the people, who oofb^itute 
tihe Government and create and own it« resources'. The Govern- 
ment i« now buying cheap silver; perliapa it was never cheaper 
a9 a commodity. The coin resulting iirom tbeoe purchases is 
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very likely to renuun woith its cost inudier aU the oomtingeiaoieB 
that lUiay (bappen. 

If lAie ei-lvelv stored in tdiit^ leounitry and laantong foreigin aaHdooB 
and tlie |>n>ductioniS of .the miniM are to be dumipeci Ibodily into 
•t(he Government vaulto, at part of tihe Government standard^ I 
am not prepared to say that the people 'wiU not suffer heavy 
lasts by the depreciation on so large a sitock. Bu/t I am noit dis- 
cusaing tihait soibjett. I ami deprecating the effect of ttie eiglith 
section. Xt .makes the Government Treasuryi a huge <bank of 
issue upon t^e 'basis of its coin. This ooioi' should be held re- 
ligious^ly, honestly, as eecuriity for the. redemption of the United 
States vidbe& now in circulation. It is only* so ^'e can (maintain 
resumption. It ia unr\^'i«je — ^I tbdnk it orifmdnktl — to deisltfX)y ttoe 
coin reserve as a trust fund ito the holders of the Government 
paper money by creating a new liability in the form of certificates 
for which it is> plediged. 

Kome <from its founding by Romulus for five hundred yeai's, 
)f history is any guide, delivered no battle to its enemies and 
undertook no great mcitter of puiblic administration unless the 
auguns were first consulted. The generui didi not engage hlb 
tnoope nor the statesman frame a declaration) of war unless he 
was guided hy the flight of birds or the viscera, of the sacrifices. 
It is well to (believe as we read such history, in ithe light of the 
continued gnowth of the nation, that the priests who examined 
the auspices were themiseh^es the most leaimed of the patrlciaa 
order. They muat have known the facts existing and the 
situation of the hostile forces. It is neceseary to believe that 
the wisdom of the priests did much to enlighten the inteipreta- 
tion of the manifestation Of the gods in which these peopHes put 
tiheir faith. I would not have the ministers at this ajitar ai 
the poeple act leas wisely in the interpretation- of the auguries. 
It may not he w^ise to embark in the experiment of this measure, 
unless we can first know the factors and strength of the forces 
upon iwthich duooes^ or failure is to depend. It is certainly 
unwise to give, a» we will- Iby enacting the eighth section of this 
hill, a laige addition to the power uow held iby the Treasury to 
do a banking business upon the coin reserve intended to be held 
as a deposit against the United Statesi notes now outstandiQg. 
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TRADE DOLLu^S. 
Joine 18, 1879. 

Mr. LOUNi^BJSRY. I send to .tbe Clerk'6 desk a motion re- 
duced to WTJtiDg, wib^ch, I ahall oak. to 'i>e tx>zkn€iered i>y< the 
Uous»e ait the proper time. 

Tbe Clerk read as f'olkyw:»: 

**Ordeied, That ttue biU l>e referred to the Com>m(ittee on 
Bankinig and Currency.'' 

•Mr. LOUXSBHRY. Mr. Speaker, 1 have discovered upon on 
examination of tbis quoation that there are didicukied attending 
tbe suibject Wihich cannot "be reached by an amendment of the 
'bill. I tlrerefore propose to submit tlie motion which Iha^ been 
read by the elerk. Tliat motion is not prompted' by any dis* 
res^jied; ior the Comnrittee on Coina^, Weights and Measures, 
or any want of conlidence in that committee, from which my dis- 
tinguished friend, lt«» chairman, has reported thief bill. In order 
to present my point distinctly, 1 wiU a^k fthe Clerk to read a 
poitjon of ^9ection 'Sd20 of the Revised Statutes. 

The Clerk read as followsi: 

'*Any owner of silver bulHon may deposit the same at any 
mint, to be formed into bars or into dollars of the w^eighit of 
420 grains troy, designated in this title as trade-dollars,'' 

LMr. iiOUN'SBElRJY. Thiat provision is from the statiute of 
1873, which authorized the unlimjted coinage of buUion- into 
these trade-dollars. 1 now asik tlie Clerk to read section 2 of a 
joint resolution of July 22, 1876. 

Tilie Clerk read as foUow<»: 

'^8ec. 2. That the rtrade-doHar sihald not hereatfter ^be a legal 
tender; and the Secretarj^ of the Treasoiry is hcrcfl>y autboriaed 
to limit from time to time the coinage thereof to sudi an amounit 
as* he may deem saiUicient to meet the export demand Of the 
«jame." 

LMr. LOU'XSiBERY. 1 call attention to the fact that though 
Congress in 1873 provided for an unlimited coinage of 'trade- 
dollars, it sai'bsequently, by joint reeoluition of July 22, 1876, gave 
the Secretai-y of the Treasury) power to limit the coinage of tiiese 
trade-dollars to the actual demands oif commerce. 

Now, in coninectioD vMi theee two provisions of law, look at 
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the amouoi to wbieh these dioillaji» have been ooined witirin th« 
kud>t few yeaiii. In 187G, ihei year in Which this IkniUvtion on 
the part of fhe Secretary otf ttoe Treasury 'waj* authoriaed, th«re 
were coined G,ld2,050 of these .trade-doUars.; in 1877, 9,102,900, 
aoid in 1878, 11,378,010. It wrU be <yix3erved that from t^be time 
that the Secretary of the Treasury vpa» aAitborized by a joint 
resolution di CoDt^ess to -iimLt the coinage of thee$e doUar? there 
bad been a rapikl imuiieasie in the amouult otf tftnis coinage. 
Thoug^^ he wim authorized to limit this* description of coinage 
so sm meireily to meet the demoinds of commence, vre findi that 
during the k^ year he author iaed the coimigie of $11,000,000 of 
this eurrency. Yet we are told in fchii* debate, ami I believe the 
fact i« reported by the IMreotor of .the Mint, that there are only 
between mx and $e\>en' milHonH of these trade-dodkra now in this 
count r}'. [Niow, if the demands of commerce are aihsoibing this 
ooina^ so rapidly that, ailtliou^ during the la^ (yeajr eleven 
million trade-dollars) were coined, only $0,000,000 of thie$ <nirrency 
is now left in the country', why is^ it nece««ary et thdd time^ at 
the end of itlus extra :^»sdon, to interfere ^*ith thiff ooinnge? 

■Mr. FI'SHBR. Wlll .the gentleman allow me a cringle remark? 
As I jtoted, the object of this biH is s-imiply to gather in the few 
mdllions of ttimke-dolkirs scattered through tim counlfry* Can 
the gentleman indic'ate any way hy which this- form of currency 
can go to China excejyt by tlie bill a« I proi)<>se to amend it ? 

Mr. JjOUXSBKHY. I am not speiiking on that- subject. It 
will be observed that the last clause of the bill repor-ted by the 
committee prai>o*es to give to the Seiirettiry of the Treasury the 
iwwer to stop tile further coinage of flie trade-ibcUar. Why 
should we in thi^i way res-trtjt the power of the Secretary of the 
Treiisury, when by the joint lesoluit'on of 1870 he waci auUiorised 
to liuMt the coiitoige to the dirtiittndt* lof trtoitle? AMiy nb«w deprive 
him of that authority? 

From tlie bill there can be inferred only one of t\\x> proposi- 
tions: either it isi intended to authorize an unlimited coinage of 
the stamlard dollar, or else it i« intended to deprive the Secretary 
of the Trea«5ury of the option AN"hich he now ha^ to allow the 
coinage of the trade-<liollar to the extent justified by the demand's 
of commerce. Putting either con^tructioo upon the biU, I am 
opposed to it. 
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^Ir. WARNIEIR. Is tbe isecreteury of the Treasury' oaiising any 
of itlie trade-dollans to be oained' doim' ? 

Mt. LOUNtSBERY. I assume that imder the joint resahition 
otf July 22, 1876, be is ooinin^ sufficient to meet the demands 
oi eoounerce. 

Mr. WAIHXER. The gentlemen wrU allow me to call hi* at- 
tentioo to ao e^otract from a recent interview of the Secretary 
of the Treasury with the Comanittee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures: 

^^Question. Is there an^* longer any object in coining that 
piece at all for private parties? 

"The SeoretlBu-y. ;Xo, sir; and 1 sUiould refu^ie to db it naw 
if such an application were made.'* 

Mr. LOUXSBEMY. The answer which the Secretaiy there 
makes does not diange the situation which he occupies under the 
joint resolution of 1876. ^By .that enactment he is authorized to 
penmit the ooinaige so far as to meet the demands of commerce. 
Non¥, what objection has the committee to our maoufaeturing 
H^iese coins to ibc used in China? I undertftood the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Warner] to say that there has been and is a con- 
stant, a conftinual demand for coins of (th'Ls kind, to be used in 
China, where they are clipped and marked for the pui^^oses of 
trade, and are used according 4o -their bullion' value. 

•Mr. WAiRKBR. Is it necessary to coin- fcah*et pieces of 420 
grains in oi\ler that the}^ inUiy be divided- and melted' up in 
China? WiU not pieces of 412^ grains do just as well? 

31r. IX)UX<SB(EIRY. I am not arguing as to the necessity for 
creating such a coin. I am simply saving that -this difficulty 
"which we now meet in connection with our currency cannot 
properly be dbviated in the manner proposed* in* this bill. And, 
Mr. Speaker, I now come to the particular point which I have 
made under my motion. The det^ign of this coin undoubtedly 
came originall^i from the Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, and dt was a proper function of that committee; but 
atfter it had paseed into circulation, and became a part of the 
currency of the country, if it were of any use here, then from 
that time fortik it seems to me this subject no longer belonged 
legitimately to the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
uresi but was a 'proper subject to be considered by the Committee 
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on Banking and Currency. And I ve^y mudi >*egr^ th^ gentle- 
man from rUinois [(Mr. Fort,] :wiio introduced hiU bill eiod wlio 
was a memlber of t!he Oonmiittee on Banking and Oarrency, should 
not liare seen that it wa;» sent to that conunittee. 

I adtmit, sir, ithis trade-dolilair now form^ an< embarraseoieiit 
in our currenicy. I have in my district bank officersi w1k> tell 
me it wa9 in their way, emJbarrassing thedr operations and loading 
ft4m<r oountierH; and if tliere be a Mddcfi meanjng in th5s> blU by 
which there sibaN be unlimited coinage and exchange of trade- 
dollars 6D a« 'to nesuDt in the unlimited ist.^ue of standard dollars, 
then I am aaitis'fieci no bank officer in my disitrict would ask me 
to support it. 



•BANK OBSERVES. 
January 21, 1880. 

The tSPELVKER. The imomlng hk>ur be^nis alt 11 minuteB 
pOiSt one o'clock p. m.; and the House nlow riasumies tlbe idon^id- 
era.tion of the bill (H. R. NV>. 2715) requiring tihe raserves of 
national banks to <be kept in gold and sdiver coins olf the UnSted 
States^ reported i<roim itlie Oommititee on Baoking and Cunrrenoy 
by Uie geiviflemant from MifiSinouri, [Mr. Buickner.] The gentle- 
•man firtoro Xew YVxrk, [Mr. Loun^bery] is entitled to tbe floor. 

:^tr. L0UN9BERY. Mr. Speaker, the bill under congfideca- 
tion may be briefly fonnuMed a^ a isemi-statutory redutrnption 
by the UankB. It i^ unobjectaonable in principle, if it be not an 
objeotion aJiways to act by baM nueasuires. I myself would have 
preferred tihai the bill slhlouBd Imve prciv*ided for tihe entire re- 
serve of i&ve banks to be hedd in coin, tbxts making an entire re- 
suBKptdkni by th« banks. 

It is alA>ut one year since by statute the Federal Govenunent 
resumied. lit is hi^ time that /the banksi Teaumcd. Jt ia time 
tliat iilie inddvidua'lis nesnimed, paying debt <in v«Aue instead o€ 
paying debt in promises. The 'bill, to me, does not eeemt to be 
esfpeoTally: operative or effedtual. The banks in my c^ty today 
are paying gold e«nd soh'^er cclin, not ooly in tbe .payment of their 
de'blts to dfepositbns^ but to penson^i wbo wpp\y for loaDB, if they 
Toluntarily tftbs ooaoi instead of paper* Wihile tftiiii» tniUi tiiere- 
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fome, alt the time ft \nu» finit rn^tirdkkieed at the extra a-esdion, 
mig^i Hapre be&a opomti\% and effedtifod, it can no longer be eo, 
boeuu^e by tihe t|yiia<^i<?o of the batiks at ihi^ thue iAtey arc pay- 
ing, when t}ve <.Tiediitii>r will voQunttanily i^ecH.'i've it, ini gjoM and 
silvter coin. 

I pobpose to anUnctis a»}>self fV>r a felw luuinuenltc^ )to 'the lu«- 
t6ry of aoegumiytion. I ihtt\^ beAnX iuuc4i' crodit) taken by 
the present AdininiifitiiiitDon, iby the .pnee^ent aimiM^gem of ihc 
Go\iemin<p8ilt fina(ncx!<9, for honnf^ing olbout remimiJt'ion. In my 
opimion peinxmlption issia^ ndt oaused 'by finance I inianagielm«int nor 
by adlm•ini^^t^ative ta<*t, but it coiinx^ aboiHt by TiMgjlMtier caikws. 
Websltier, in hds reni<arkabl-e expression! of eulogj' tt> 'HamiWton, 
fiaid: "Ho "ftrndte tilve nock of tb? mitional i-esowvesi anki abun- 
ftertt sltrrtiinm gu^Jiiwi 'fontih; 'h<>i ftoudietd 'U\e deia'd cor^we of the 
public orckUrt arid it s^Aung upon its feCt." I unklerHitandt that 
iftie fcuenjds df tlie Ad|nvina.s<tila.t9on hia\'<e eindieaNiored to apipropriat^ 
mtie saniet lanlgniage and <appl^' it to tflie .pncsent ticakl of our 
national finoinceb. It ds no pl-eaeanit taek to 'be an ioonela^ and 
yet I eiltcettn it a iduty to break theise igods acit up for thei people 
to •wons'h'ip. It wai^ noft^ier •HaimiRon nor Sliennuki-n tflvat brought 
about .piVx^tperft^" and <remKnipition to the Republic, either in the 
<iay9 of 'Haffni'lt;io>n or in ^the *dla;}ns olf our present Secpc^toii^ of the 
Treasury. lUie country lias been mo>'«*d by ttiore potten^b csauses, 
by causieis more powerful tihan die kumip of Alodidifl} or the puTse 
of FoHtunnjtuA. A dianjged donk]dt>ioai of national affoins brou^gfat 
about resuniipbioD; not only the ohtillty to retsume, but resump- 
tion itself. The luxifry of the peoiple bi^ during the war period 
on tlie hligb pTieei; df that *dky (Wtats* <<naai^ged! for ^mple habits 
dfuring <iepiie«»ron. The iim!pOPt\a'tipoo ojf foreignt goodb intb tlris 
country vnas thufi checked, and! the i^e^ilt wasi one powxn^uil cause 
k>ok*>ng to better timies. 

We can aJl Temetm'ber the time w-hen the opipo^ng ttrmie^ 
fl«rept down and back thmough tbe Shenandoah \TaHey with the 
ebb and fK>w df •malitary Aiiooe^. Tlie gnouiing f<nwti» and graifi 
crops were ndt only de«itiroyed ibirt. the aocuimulatron» of wealth. 
The araiie.^ then engaged in diesltructiion a*re now iproduicnng 
vaJueis. The people who weie theii engaged in tearin»g down 
the eaTAings of years have for the pa-sit flfteeo years engaged 
in restoring 'watate-pkeeis and in aidmg to i^eeiulme. 
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My own BIM^ of X<^w York hoe now jufli taermfioaJbed' fire 
yeara of dpefrioortdtic rule. In tbat time tiiiMie lihui been e flitay 
of ooi^ujftnon in office, a i^ttum tx> good i^*enilmienit, and an hon- 
esft ludmimstvation of tihe pulbHc 'works. The prbons^ which' by 
waeiefiui moxkilgeiiiieiiirt^ had boooni^ an ddcniA>i» upon the pros- 
perity of the 'State, ihla>ve been maide !to pnodnioe an incbmie ef^mU 
to their ex^Henaes. The traite of ^taxation has ibeen decA^easied' ev^n 
while ajdmtindfllttiaitdve wtiadOm lias been wiping out itlbe State 
d€fbt. I ca-n hoM up the State of Nenv' York bs van aldbmrahle 
exhibition of the fimitm df good ^govemmierdt. >fVe«ldlomi (fnotn 
deht, wJith ^Stlatie tiajciesr one-half Of whint they <w«re IWe yeam 
a^, makta one Of the great oaiuBe» ieaiding to reMdnption* and 
emUbling the douiirt^y to Tiillaiinta>in it. But yet, ooneidei'ing those 
faclts, I hear fny repuhKoan fdends speaking ^to themiae}vte9 and 
to otli<er9 in the phnaae <whioh vs^a» spbken to *the apple — ^''How 
we apples sm-jm" — without kmo^iin^^ that U i^ (thia powenful 
cuirenit of ciauBie^ which has pnoduoedi resKiimlpStaon anid enahkd 
na to maintSaan ft, in^ciad df ad'niilinis^iiativie albcJfty, as they 
madce the dafinu 

Mr. (Speaker, I dies^re now that ihe Clerk ahaJl (read the hill 
whiob I ahaU offer as o ^ub^tiii^e, If ^ pra^ oooaiBloni is pf^e• 
Mnted, to tlie pending hiil. I have «itated that the fbiHufe df 
the present bill is* thSalt it ia a half meaMire df ne9ucn|]ltibn. 

The one I mow propoae tb ha/ve reaid jn its fvtead) I dnnk !» a 
hiU \Mch ooverb the entire oaae-HEi W^ that i« enlt«ne1y effectual 
and oompilele in the line of Te(»uin>ptvon) not only ft^r the hanks 
but for indiiv'Idoak as .weU. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Fotfty-edxth ConjgfneaB, firtai seflsftm.] 
H. K. No. 1423. 
K THE 'HDUSE OF RHPlRIESENawrtVES. » 

May 5, 1979. 
Bead twice, iiefierred to the Oomanlttee on IBanldng amd dUrrency, 

and KMndered to 'be printed. 
Mr. Lounahefy, on leave, offenedi the follotwing bSU: 

ABTIX 
To re^neal setddnna 3586, 358D bM 3500 of the JRevisea Statutes, 
Be It enacteid by the iSenate and ^Bouse of Rept^eigKnlbataves of 
the UttStied States of America in CoogneBs aaseknbkd, Tba;e sec- 

23 
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twm 358S, ^9Sf and a590 df iJtie B(^i»>d Statutes, mioMi^ Unrt«d 
!?tiEitee oo^ce audi Treasfury niotea <a log^l loDidKT, «Ke ihereltyy, re- 
pealed. 

3Iir. LOnXSBHRY. Tli« puipoc^e o)f this Wl is to repeal 
tihe three i^ectioirs of tlhe Re\i»e)d S^Uiitatte» «U9 *tih«y> dow: etand 
maik>i](g United Sttoutea notes anld Treasury nio*t^ a legal tender 
for diebt. 

Tlhe Ixi'll •und'cr conTnderA/bTon, as It now sitanti!», is harmless in 
its kin«f3|iHtg<e and ^form because it is drbiwn as an amiendimenit to 
a ^Ciatvibe vMdi wsis repealed in 1873 by, the enactniient of tiie 
Revosed Statutes. The biU n^iidoh I offer a^ a sMbedtitute .will 
l>rin^ aboitt the edtire and erunplete purposesi of ithe pending 
bill anid take a'way what I •cta.im to be objectiibnable features of 
the Rervisied StioltAites as tbey now sitJand. *Lf we repeeul the 
legal-tendeo feature of the Revised SItatutes we ireturn to the 
eouBilrtiutlioniaJ money \^-hich existed' before the 'war. 

A demwicrati'c governor elf the State off "Xew York recom- 
mended in his miessiajge that tlie 8tate dhoiild neit delpart ffmn 
eonstitutikMUEul money and tha/t the ^-nterost on 'the iStiatie bonds 
shouM (be paid in <^in, notiwdtflit^ndd^g the coin preimium. He 
thuB recognized the dbligation <nif tive Mbt /whdoh -wa^ created by 
the .text of the 'bonds. He reco^'izedi tibe fadt thiat iwhen the 
State hbarowed the moniej' of the ipeoiple it promised to pay in a 
money thiut had an* actual and intrinsi9c vailue. He asseiited the 
docMnie that there wiasf no law which dcnM be passed by Ckm- 
gress or by any otflier power <tihat eould reLiere tlie State of New 
York from dts obligation to pay its debt tw^b Wue instead of 
paying it in prbmfises. 

During the entire bistony of tlve eonbrovens'y <wheth«r the 
United States notes were a <k)nstituitioaail money or not, the 
democn»tte iparty in the State of New York, and I believe the 
demodiatic party In national eonvention, bare always adSiered to 
the thieoiy that there was nAo power ini ihe Oonstituftiom to de- 
clane a promSse money; thait that clause in' the Oonstitution 
whieh authOirized Oon^gress to coin money only ga\ie the power 
'to coin the -preeioiis inctals into money and lidt to Coin a ma- 
terial of no value into a promdse which sihlooM. paf9s> eoini|>ulsorily 
as ononey. .That presents tfbe coa^tit'uftiional quesitibn in this 



Let me xtfext refer itb bbo smlbjeet as a ctiiedftlitan of pblicy. We 
are tuoiw in a period off uneQaampleid pro&perifty. It i^ djoubtlfiil 
iwhotiher aoy osne Oif U6» >eaii reaueui'ber a time wihen* aiH tlbe elemants 
Hbat mabe «t »atd<m great exil3>tel(l m a more mAirked degree tbaa 
•now. There heoA been anch tibere will :be a pieriKAlilc rise and 
<iecllne in the pfro^tperity oif the nat<ibn. These perioid^ olf ebb 
and flow, of procji[](er(rtry o-iAi -aldvereity, in ibiL^inJetse and in finaece 
eieem Ito eome wit^h siame degree cJf pegularity. We aj^ now 
upon lihe flood-tide of floantetal succests. Immense cro^ df giaia 
are being prddiiioed in Ma oounlti^y. iw^hioh haNie a mark>et in Eu- 
roipe, and the bonds, ^ib-icih did nolt 'ha/v«e a permanent holdinig 
there, Ihlavintg ibeien aeot back to Wia ooimtry and' taken up by 
our owm people, the prec^iouis mieitald are flowing €rt;telaid(L];y fn>m 
the -fonedgin banks and depoeiitkyries to tine ^^home? of Asnerica; so 
•that our Treocsuii}' is not only futl, some think incumbered! with 
coin, but the banki^ and the peorplie, the mdmbenst of Oonfgreas 
even wiik) go to the office of the SeSrgeantna/t-iAum'd, are ire- 
quently incumbered by coin. '.Wlien the pdneicious mietale are in* 
6uch albundanee, why should we intnst upon delba^g our natioii- 
al credit at (home and abHoad by tmarntadndng a promise as a 
oomipulisory ipayiment "for debt? I, wiith- othem, pno/tested 
againsit the decision <6if une Supreme Count "which deiolaped the 
•power of CongneNs to make a promise a legal tender; amd I 
vowed to aiiyapelff, and I stand liere ndw in dbedienoe to Hihat vV>w, 
that the fir^ oppOrtiunityi tliat ever came, if I had* the power, 
I would insit^t upon -reversing tihait d<eoision and restoring the 
oounitiry a;gain to a normal and honeat consrtJiiutioinal condition, 
reoogniisdng only coined mietaJ, its Value iiecognized* in the !family 
of natdoDs as the money of the country and aa th» ondy com- 
pulsory material in which defht shall be paid. 

There m another point connected with thii» question of poUcy. 
We are now in itesumption, so far a» the Fedenal Government 
ja cooceraed. M Ithat tne^um^-ioa is to be me<naced by* any future 
diatxirbant^, it must come from the iproanos«» -which the Ck3(v<ern- 
ment has made. The present Outstanding three huDdned and 
£orty-sdx milliions of paper tpromi^^es issued by the CiV>vtemment 
mu^ al^-a}'8, in dtsKnidered t&meis, aflfordl a nDenaoe to maintaining 
resumption^ iLs there economy in keeping out thiis paper and 
in keeping behind St a euflideat body of coin aHwtayis ready to be 
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able to ij^ay the Govermnent deiiia>nd noftes upon preaeo^tatioiu? 
I cfiun 0ee no financial iwifldbni in a»y i^udi pioliqy asi dia)t« iW« 
are now^ tti» I seMy in pit>d()ierity. J>t Amu) oome ikpoD us diudden- 
ly, XXiutiiiig ^e Itot ^^eH&ioo there canve mp from' e'kl ptuts olC 
tibia Hadl iibe •repre»eaytlkti\^ cr^< of the pffoiyle for reitelf. And 
now the>ra ooknea up jus^ as festreDuoud a cryi lnoini aU pasts df 
tibit) Ball — the Tepiietsenitative cry of tibe peoiple tb be ici alone. 
So during t4ie iliie of ^tlA^ CoDgnecM, yet but haJK U» dagre* Bpent, 
we b^BLve pat«€d ffoin a cry of dkires^ and depression among the 
•peopJ^ to a cry oif daitwtCa<!!tiion and pnokiperity. IBiKt how 000m 
may oomie again, ia tbe tunning df Uie wlieci of fortune, the cry 
of distraaB, atid we 'be thrown suddenly upoO) a iinanvial oodla^iset 

1 aak gentQ«>meo irere^ >^ih<ethnr it » not timie thalt (wie prapare 
the G'o\')emmien>t for that ^tuatikmi? Ui it not time, add high 
time, ^ihile we ane in a potmtion to do it, th)a.t ^we should pre- 
pare the GoNieinnrent by taking a\^iay >this danger, so that re- 
suniiptinn now achieved shall not be by a new tum off ftbe wheel 
of foi1;unie desttroyed? 

Mr. <Speaker, ithd rtespumptioa ofi specie payment in this 
oounftry ha^ produ^oeJ a iimincial condition uoexpeoted' by its ad- 
vemaaries as ft i^'a» un«x>pected to niam^^ Of the fdeiMJs of tlie 
measure ait tbe timo \\lhen tliie siubjeot wae» under consoderation. 
The amount off -gokl and siU'^r coin tund gokl and solver bulUon, 
al)ft'a}'0 a nuutter of caJcrlation, vcrv difficult to arrive at even aa 
an approximate rei:mlt, by tlie opcratik)n» of rcBum^ption changed 
from .being a ooimanodlity and baeamo a part of the currency. 
Instead of being a pant of the punohasable pnoperty of the coun- 
try it w(ks added "^o ithe purdhasling or currency e^emen^. It 
bhnd by a doulble action operated to produce money inflaitpon. 

Thd!s nondit ijAiould not (tmve been unexpedUed to the st<udefit 
of British histor>'. Fnom 1793 to 1813 the Bank of Enlj^aaid ^-^b 
under siUA|)enslion. In 1810 the bcniL undentook to redonnie pay- 
ment in gold and saher for its bills. It commenced on an ap- 
ipointed momkig, an aict which blue entire gO\iemmenit and the 
finandlal pcOi>le of the (Bnitdisih Empire 'H'atalieidi watlh greivt inter- 
est, mhere was an eseited run on the haaoAi fr>r coin. Oodn 
had at that time dropped in prenvium- until it Mad Headhtedi about 

2 per cent. Gentlemen here can draiw a picture for themselves 
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of 'tihat cnxwd o(f fieoiplie a/titcnd!ii)(s itibe bank OjO tUei ajpfKunied 
UKyrniiig. j 

In the prei^eaee of >tibdb okunibmiig cro^Hxl tbe offioerB of tiie 
bank caiuaed gold ooin to be \^iiecfled imto ^ibe Ibaoik in banlowa 
(in itiie 'presence ci the {Mople. For tihaiee djay« tbe run coo- 
•tikiiued ami on the e\'<eniii[g of ttbie thinl %Sa^ the dainar nor goM 
liad jMiibi»i)ded, and Hine bank opened on tlhe nexit inomhig nvitii a 
flow of OoiiD into the bank on depoBnt. Specie tpayvalealt- wa^ 
tSiiM ciemnned. 

And noiw mark the reauJit. During tflie yiear ^Mhoiwing ther^ "wiere 
t^'enty-tftve new banks organized lin iBnlgland alone. OompandeH 
i¥<ere oa^aniaed atud started upon every oonoe&vti/ble kind of apecu- 
'lattioik {SK^-noniw «\i^epe divided into city prqpetlty; South Sea 
idlandfl vi^e cut up and ^xAd in shares; am era Ol 'bubMea and 
speoukution betj^an The hrflaitrion causehl '\yy this r^MunpitJoa 
ouhninaitied wiitMn three yeat^, a^nd neaxify all these twieiMty^five 
•bank,^ i^-hkh wiere oi^gaodaed «Kpk]Kled. ntliere wiere general 
'bankruptcy and havoc ttJhHcnighot^ .the ooavlbpy, aaaryiag m^h 
them okl and estaibUdhed bankb ^-hiuh (i«ad sunvtrvieid tUei rpeiil» Oi 
nearly a leentury. tAgain the Bank cif Bn^gkuid aiMpeoded. 
W'hdn the bank resinned ajgain; durin^^ iAte fo^awlTiig year boith 
the bank and the people had ')ea<nned a les«on of prudeooe that 
made resiRn|)ttdon peroMtdent and ondiuing. 

Such M the lesson ^vhich lis taugiit to im by the hntiory of 
£n|^1and» Mlhtose <peop]e are isiiiniBilar in huMts add (haxaicter ti our 
o^>^in. It Is to avodul tine dLwstVT wiikh -follo\%ied the itnmediate 
operations of thte first resufn>ptkxn' in Knglood that I have ad- 
dreis(i4e<d a pooition of my remarVi^ on this q^iestion. 

I now propose to consider tiie qtuvstibn oif repeaHn(<; tine legal- 
tiendor clause of the :»tatut« as aippHicable tb (indi\-i]ldua1s and to 
business. Atud^ first, let me eon^'dcr it as applicahliB to the 
labodn|^-«nmdi<, or to thie mum \^ilio earns his daily bread by his 
daily kibor. Is there anythdin^^ in the subject of kihor that can 
be more >ifltereBlting to the kiliorier than thoit Ma e(mpk>}'meiit 
shall bo pemmfiuUMilt? If I Auuv^ aitvy experience in the observa- 
tloiw of Mborimig-imeQ se^eking empki^iment, it is ttihalt the^y prefer 
those ocoupations a<nid those places «\iihiih ^eem t)o igk\'e tftvetn the 
most peiimaiient and *€fe»tahliKjh!ed cim(plio(y)m'eat. They avo^d ail 
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aj)peanuioe df in^rtahrUitj; thc^' tfcek noi esipeaiaily tfne aaumint 
of fMby ao imwh as tftadnlity and permAoeiMy of emploiysnteiiit. 

Id oi^dor to make labor pefnuaiieiiit, to imakc it eitabte, it is 
O&XBaaiPy tbait biKlness abouki be ^xeA upon a stable basis. 
It oanDat be fixed vtpotn a ctwreoey -^ilhidk *» to be cft]iafl|g>ed, from 
time ito tinie, in vaMie, acxxuxfiog to tbie «.XD;gemn«» and coDditioius 
of tire ootintr}'« It m-iwit be upon a basis ibal is soHd^ tAaJUe, and 
fixed, a» Qoin adone oain be, vi^^xea it is coiMiidlered in retferance to 
the subject of ourrency. 

Now, 'look for a momemt to 'die ((iMstiion of buBtneeis. Take 
a man wbo is about to emlbaiic hk^ oapiitail an any bi^inesa 
enterprise. Ls he not mwjb luore likely to emibairk bist capital 
in ibusioeea if he can> stee before him a AxxkX or certaiiin oafkmlaition 
of (penoentage? I0 >t not eevitadn tiliat ihe \^x>uU Mke to koow and 
UDderetaod tftiia factors upon whkitt hds bi»in(»$ ds to defpend for 
It's 9UOoea»? Wonkl not tttnr^' prudenit inadi) emfbaitk ills capital 
with great dioubt and Ive^itation in any biHiDeei» t^at be knows 
wiU be varynnig in price and oonductcti in a currenoy >w^i«h will 
not be permaneo^ afni its value? 

If tUene are any (tmio braocfties in tn>e success of wfaidh this 
couDtry at tihis tdmie is espiecially in>tere6t«d they are majMxfaotur- 
ing and ixmrnneme. The manufac*tureri 'imiat oeiceesarily embark 
a large amouot of capital in his iindefitaking. (H)e must con- 
st mict h» 'buiklin^ }nx>Mide his mafchinery, and after all Of this 
is done hie must employ a larige amoiinJt of labor, and) it is> im- 
potttanit^ tflse succe^^ of ibis enterprise tSiat (he nnist be able to 
calculate t&lQ price of blbor upon a fixied basis; and after he has 
done all of tibis hfe mu^ itihen fiud a m-arket for his connnodiities. 
He must lye able to caknibite Ui-nougih a aeries of yoains upon' the 
fixed lawts of tiradie and values ^lUeftfher he will be likiely to make 
a profit or a kus upon ibi» 'business. (He miust also calculate 
upon active competition in hL^ bustnetss, and, tiierefore, Ihie must 
understamd aod ^txL&y the laws '^ihidi regulate and* contix>l these 
molttere-; emd I ask gentkmieii' 'v^'rhether ^hey cairt reasonojbly ex- 
pect itbe capitalists of t(be Oountry, tiie prudient men, to embark 
•tiheir capStod in any enterprise undeHts tiiie^' have a solid and a fixed 
basis upon which they can make a caibouAotion' for a aeviev of 
yioare. 

INkyw, tiatkfe the question of commiefve. (How many of is are 
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k»igiii(g to se« tSue couniiy revive ke oommence? Ho(w cnimy of 
uai hope, aind we tifckv« tbe idlglit to bope, dieit wie wHl see our 
shipe in large nutnibeirB coming in oompetatiooi •wiitib tihe oom- 
mmcM jieAAoaa of tihe eamt^ end yet wiib wi]l enber into « 
dobiemie of oocimwce; i^ho willl in^-esit bk coipita^l m etiipe; who 
Tiill msake 'hu Tent^mes in a foitedga t«isd)e until we tuuve firat 
eetitkd Mpoot a <nooey in which he can ealtiB-factoriiy come in 
connpetibion wjfih tiie citiher nationB of the eaitih? 

It is foreign commieree we seek tb ne\tive and yet who would 
enga^ in C!om<inerice witli' a foredgn na/tloo upon tihe baBi» oif a 
eurrency hhat is not rcco^ized by uhe natiocM of tihe nnorld? 

\\1m> >mXi fvnibark in an ent«r|)fiit»e tricing so maoy jmurs) to 
mature unte9» he knoiwii ttnesls i9 to be an esttabHabedi vnlue to 
tbe money of the oountry, and a fixed stalble satuationt upoo 
w4^kib be cam count ifior hie ppotfit^? 

Mr. Sfpeaiker, I befldev^ thiait there isi a ^ireat future for this 
eountr}^ In maikiiig thie nemark I (auu not imlul|giiig in the kui- 
goage of ipropQveoy. I am onAy givring voice to the caksulatioos 
<^ the stat^istksan; I am, only fiormuikilUfilg the re^auLt of a math- 
emabioal tprobiem which we can only vvKn^ out before our eyes; 
I am only giving the eauculation of tike orbit of tlbe pJanet in its 
sphere. Look elt Ithe mineraJ weafttih wtbidh 119 being takem out 
of our miaes, (Look at the imntenae agricultural Hedonnlceei which 
have done sudh wtonders dlunim^ the kust few yeao^ in ibriogiDg 
■back to us thie baJanoe off trade. Look at our P&sources for cot- 
ton. {VVe have reajlly oonfinol of the cotiton anariciet of the world. 
Look at tflie oondition of thiia peo/pkn^, ^Hert w the .AngtonSaxon, 
witih his strength of dharaioter anhi hie indiiaitny; tjhe Latan race, 
tA>o, is mdngM with our <peoiple and give us our aptaeesi ft)r com- 
meivial enterprises. (From Africa we hiave the enkluriog miaterial 
to atand clteatic tdtaOsi, anrd the Oriental^ with hdg habits of 
econoniiy, is fast aocunndating on our westemi shore. 

With our oondittion of climate and of eoil, our naeotal, fliysieal 
and n3A<£er]ail factknls, ^v^ can denj^ that a great Hutupe Kes be- 
fore us? A hiundiled yearn is but the ficrat experiment olf Ameri- 
can greatness. We 9tand here tihe radioting-point, as It were, 
of all natdonSj *vAAo are to pour their weattii into tibe lap of the 
•peoplio of this oountry. America is to <be the great natnon of the 
•world, not only {Kwrnetoiog the Jfiaet Indii^ tralde, yMdk bab in past 
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fabtorj made graftt oitPM9, bat trading wkli emr couotrr and 
witti evmy ci^aDe. Bv means of M«Mn arid t dc g n ^A and deotnc 
ligbt all tli« tffltiuKe^ utacb iDodem maD 4iai« t)e«o able to demise 
are doit readr to focalize ttheoMsehYs io tbe brinianoy arid gp aat- 
IMBB vlf thM ioMiievi^e oountrr. If tliere were a triooardi con- 
tfollh^ t», H fs possible be nn^it be uDJu-^. If <iiere were a 
ciaaa <:fi fKopie in tibe pomtkn of an aiwtomMy «>niroKqg i»f 
we migbi aMwne injustiice. But thb U a ^ouotrr m <w4a€li tbe 
people are tte ^orve^gBk Tb^y meec and make their lawtt by 
tbe agigfTc^pateO fabnei^, faimesM and wiivlom of the entire peofile, 
and it fe« mpoflKHhle liiat we shbald be expeet^d to predicate 
efCfaer uowk«(kxr «■* unlairDem af the GoTemnieat. Tbe pet^ple 
are. and aiiDuld be, fair to rbem^elvcifs. 

Xow the fine thii^ that tbe** have to do i^ to come back iO 
an honest ntooey, based upon the vahie of the metal ^n wtiioh 
it i» stnidc Aod ^ettii^ aH ounrney upon that bam, ^^Iherp t«i a 
ennple, ^eadfv, ceftaio maivh to thU 900I of :«uci^pivk iiiiM<b we are 
all expectinig aod wiuch we know must con»e. 



Feb. 11, 1880. 

By Mr. liOrNSBERY: 'Wie petition of C. D. Bniyn and 55 
others, citizend of the ftfteeobh cot^gre^ional d^riet oi 
York, for the repeal of the Wi^-tender siections* of the 
Statutes «« appKoable to United States not€« and TfMiiairy notet» 
— 4o the Committee on Banfaing and Currency. 



OOMPCLSQRY EDUOVTiaX. 
April 38, 1880. 

Mr. LOry.SBERY. I riae to oppoev the ainendnmst of the 
geotlemao from Xew York, [Mr. Van Voorhi».] 

I imder^btnd the gentleomn from Now York to take the flocr 
in advocacy of peiMUie^ it ^eem^ to me that a ^^hool law 
id tbe rery wonA place to load up aith penal Matut€«k. I bar^ 
a good deal oi sTmpathy with the pOkOtwo taken by the geotJe- 
man from Wmnis, [Mr. Singietoii.] I knorw tiaat tf ura ecKer up- 
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on itibe dfaflUfiBJott of ihe q^iiestioai of ocmiipul«yory •edud&itioa we 
open a verj w^e &M of dasouMOin indieed. I b«Lv<6 never been 
an adtvoeate of oompuiteor^' echicaition. Tbe besit public n»eni ^w^e 
hav« lha>d, the nioti^ ^MKtc^elasiful men dm 'biusuMBe, in ia<nt and tn 
ficienoe, have been j^f-annjde <me!n, men <vMo w&re not foix^ed into 
an antdfidal currioulmn of a puibKc ^x^hioca, but tnnen -wi1m> by tSiedr 
own voliitian, 'wihile «inga@ed iit oniayi be m work, ftiave (laid tbie 
lounda^on for a noble ipiiblic or privtate caneer. 

I ihave alivvayR disttiuMed tifiese SitnttniicB, anid I would Like to 
ask itbe ^n^*leniain from Vtk^nAa, fMir. Ehuiiton] who has ohai^e 
of tlhi» bill, exacttlj) where he piQived! out ttM» codie of oomipuiklory 
ediioatkm; 'wtieitlhier he took it fix>m (thie <1«uwb) of Oannectiofut, or 
MaaaadhusettSy or some oidher of tihe N€t>\' Enf^^land Sitlutea, or 
wbefther he took it from a i»tatiiie in New York wfakfb he» noA 
been enionxd at all, (bmt stands on tihe eataitute-ibiook aa tibe dead- 
est of dead-ietiter statiutes in that Stiate? 

Mr. HIUNTQX. 1 will tell tftie gentlemem if live will allow me. 

:Mr. IJDUNI9BERY. Of course tibia iis not a oneititer to eiiorw 
any speoiejl fieetinig aiboutw I am sBttiiHfied tibeib ajnong ithie poipu- 
laticn of tthe Biaitriot of Ooihimibia a oompulMiFy-edJuaatJon law 
iwXn >be a dead-Mter. 

Mr. HOXTOX. WiU my if niend allow one (to anan^ier hm ques- 
iion? I . -^ 

Mr. LOUNSBBRIY. Oertainly. 

Mir. HUNiTOX. The ^entileroan a«iked me where I pdcked ap 
ttua law, wlbedber in MJeuaaacftmsetitt^ or on iNew York. I wiU am- 
awer my 'friend that we took it froaa tibe taiwis of .tibe Dis^'id; of 
Columbia (thiat have boen in ifotide for sixteen yoains. 

'Mr. LOUNBBBKIY. <Bntoroed? 

Mr. HUWrON. In force for «ixfbeen yieafi». 

Mir. lOUNiSBEEY. Xot enfioreed; you are mpu^taken in tibait, 
I tibiiKk. 

'Mr. HUNTON. I day on fonoe. 

2^. LOUNISBBRY. You imiean enacfted, not «nfiaroed. 

Ml*.. HmNTON.. I nay «tihe law haa been tin foroe for sixteen 
yeara in thife I>ifi»t>ri<^t, without one mnjg'le .miurmur of oomfplainit 
firosni tihe peopde. 

Mr. LOlTNiSBiElRY. Is my ttiimie numine on? 

38 
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MMfiTj maiie gMBdf oitikEi, l>iit tradinfg wUh ev«i7 country and 
vrWh evwf, e^ime. By meaffhi of sftewna. larid tcAegnatph and eteotnc 
lijgiii aU th0 i|i|>lianoeH yi^Mi iniKxkm man ihat^ 'be^m abte to deiftoe 
are now neady to focaUze tdienM^dh-^s in tbe 'brinianoy arid great- 
nests vtf thM iaionen^e oountr}'. If tihere were a tntonarffi con- 
trolling 119, it 49 poftiible lie nidj^itt -be unjust. If tiiere were a 
ekwa of ipeopie m tibe pn»itioii of an ankftoK^racy oontraJMng us, 
^vre miig^ ^unenune kijustioe. !But 1il)i.<9 1^ a oountry m (wihdah the 
people are tbi wviereilgnk Tbc^ meet and make tiiedr la^vm by 
the a'ggregsdfe^ Qiionefi^y, fairne«H ami wiMom of the entdre p&ofi^f 
and it jst 'Hnpowviblie tibat w<^ siitould be expected to predicate 
ehflier im^-ik^loi*: nr unlfiairne»i of the Govenmient. The pcop]« 
are, and Miimikl be, faar to tlKvu'^elrvfs. 

Xow tihe ftiTjut thing tftwut fbe*' 'ha«\'o to do i* to eome back co 
an honc^ mone^'« ba^MTKl upon tihe value df tive nMital 'in ^iivihaoh 
it is ^tmtdk. And ffetttkig al-I cuppmc}' upon tboit bama, i^fivcmo i^* a 
Armple, "Steady, oertaJ-n >nian(4i tV) thrls goa<l of JtuccvA^ ssiiu'h we are 
aJl expecting and (^ihich we know mwai come* 



Feb. 11, 1580. 

By Mr. LOaW^BHRY: 'Plie petition of C. D. Bniyn and r>5 
others, citizens^ of tihe ftfteentih oongne^ional d'itvtriot of Niew 
York, 'fior tihe repeal of the le^litender flections of tihe 'Revised 
Statutes ar^ applioa^le to Un&ted Staite$« notes and* Trea^Akry noten 
— ito t^e ConMnittee on Bankfing and Currency. 



OOMPULSORY EDUOATIOX. 
Alpril 28, 1B80. 

!Mir. LOUXSBEIRY. I rise to oppose, the aimieiidment of tbe 
gentleman Urom Xew Y'ork, [Oklr. Van VooriuB.] 

I underc^nd! the gcntleinan ifrom Xew York to taJce .the floor 
in advocacy of penalties. 'It geema to me that a a4ioo1 law 
iji the vcviy wons^t place to load up with ii>enad Atatutcid. I ha\*e 
a good deal of a^iraipathy with, tilie position taken by Mie gientJe- 
mian from lUonoas, ['Mir. Singlctoo.] I knof^is* tfaait iif 'wie eot^ up- 
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on itibe d&souef|oD of ihe question of ocmnpulrtory •educsaJtaoa we 
open a very w^e &M of dlsoueedan kidleed. I have oever betea 
an adtvoeate of oompulBory eckbcatdon. Thie beeit public nuen <we 
have Ihaxl', tihe moti^ .su€toeia6«fu:l men dn ■bueaiMtse, in ia<nt and Sn 
Boienoe, ha\*ie .been aelf-nncudie inien, .men >wtik> w^ere not foiioed into 
an aiTtafiokiil curmioiilum of a pubHo atAiiofA, but omen v^ho hy t^Mdr 
ow^n Toliition, 'wihile on^aged it wHofyi be k^ work, have (laid tbie 
lounidattion for a noble ipufblic or piriivlaite caireer. 

I ihave aliwavcs dif)itru!^e<d Vtwete 6>tiaituiies, eund I \vould Like to 
ask itbe ^nUeniaoi' (ram Vik^g^fnAa, fMr. H<uniUMii] who has ohai^e 
of tftue bill, exaictlyi where be pioKed! out itihn!» code of oomipulLaory 
education; 'Wtietlber be took it fix>m itihle Ima^si of Oanneotioniit, or 
Maj»at(!husett8, or gome other of the Neiw Bni^lBinid States, or 
wbeftber he 'took it from, a KptOituie in New York wbidb bae not 
been enionxd lOt all^ but etandia on> tihe ^atute-tnook ao the dfCieud- 
e»t of dead-iletter statuttes in that State? 

Mr. HUNTOiX. I -will tell tdie gentlemen if ihe w»U Mow me. 

'^ffr. lOUNlSfBERY. Of oourne this i» not a msaitter to flhow 
any etpeoial fieeKng aibouit. I am (^itiBfied tthat ajnong tbie popu- 
lation of the Biaitriot of Ooilumibja a (Xjinipuliaory-edluaatJon law 
iwin )be a dead-detter* 

Mr. HliNTX)N. Will my tfriend; allow one fto aofiiwer \i» quea- 
iioin? I ^ 

Mr. LOUNSBBRIY. Oertaiwly. 

]VIir. HUNiTON. The gentileanadi asAoed <mie where I piickied ap 
ttuiB law, wlbeitber in MaaaaidbiisettB or in Netw York. I wiU am- 
awer ovy ffPseind thajt we took it ircfca tibe laws of .tibe Diytrldt of 
Columbia ithlat have been in ifotide for sixteetn yioans. 

'^Ir. LOUNKBBRY. <Bnfiaroed? 

>fc. HUNTTON. In fonee for sixteen yeaiis^ 

Mr. LOUNiSBBRY. Not enfbroed; ^-ou are mistaken in itibait, 
I tthintk. 

Mr. HUNTON. I day on fonoe. 

Mr. LOUNHSBBRY. You nvean enaded, not «infio«>oed. 

Mkt. HXUNTOX.. I nay itbe law ha^ beeok tin foroe for sixteen 
yeara iifn th&» Di^itrhf^t, wdtliout one ednigfle .maiimnur of oonuplainit 
fixKxni tbe people. 

Mr. LOUN^SBEIRY. Is my time numine on? 

38 
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Tbe OHAIRMIAIN'. The CQiiak <und(Mv>ftood tliie gen;tton«n to 
jkM to Hhe geoitleimaii firoon Vu>ginia. 

Mr. lOUNi^BHRY. For a qiie^t ion ; not for a speech. 

Mr. HHJNTOIN. 1 am wot meking a speedi; I am gLvong you 
an aawwer -to your qiKAtkxD. 

Mr. LOUNuSBBRY. I have not oom»p>eite(J my oflTgunMwit 
a^aonst tlhjs comipulsory-e<hi>oat'ion pnovlsion. 

Thie OHAIR^^fAN. (Does the g«n.t«l«naii d^rllne to yield 
f nrt-her ? 

Mr. LOUNBBBRY. Xot if I can havQ otiher time in whkh 
to oonolude my argumeovt. 

'Mr. HXMTOX. Very well; go on. 

Mr. lOUX'SBERY. There » a m»>3.taken vmw tin regia^ to the 
meaaiing o£ edwaation. That in ik> say, it i9 a mieitakid to be- 
lieve (that eduoa/tion mean? inMa-uotion in the oouTae of leamUig 
i\ihtieh ia presciilbed in any public school. Theine Is a more useful 
eclucaition than that ; and that is ^^hajt I miean by eduScattaon, and it 
is the true meandng. 

I ask genitlemen here to (tuim> thed*r ajttenit'ioin t)o persous 
eduoaited in airt. Look at Sw^vtzerOa^nd, whiene the fvneait wiaitches 
are made today, wihero the sat has been perfecited bo that the 
eye is inatruiobed, the fingers aire infittrucjed. (the mand ds insttdruoted 
in a panticulair art, wlideh no man can ^eatm except he dommenoeo 
at the very heginniing when he is a iboy and oomtinues' to the time 
hie is an old man. 

Now, I ask nivhether genitlemein here 'believe it is a twdse thdng 
for the Government to oomipel a boy ho/m of a geoeration of 
watch-aniakerB tbo he dnawn out of the dtreotdou iwihere nHDture and 
hereditary linstinets have carried Mm, and to he fomoed hy a pen- 
alty to acquire the kind of leamdn^ pre«%Tibed hy piibHc sohools, 
to which he » disiniclined by natwe and by his hereditaiiy in- 
ettiiK^, and theneibj instead of makinig hiim one of the most use- 
ful men in artsi make him a troublesome, ^boncsterout^ and diisagree- 
able mon in .society, iDfla>m<ed ^by an amlbdtion for a place for 
'whiioh he 10 mot fitted, and make him a cha^^ upon instead of a 
heOp to the eommundtty ? 

[Qeoe the hammer fell.] 
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OONDEWNING LANDS FOR SCHOOL PURIPOSBS. 

May 6, 1880. 

^]x. LOUNSBERY. 1 wisih to 6uib>m<rt am abneDlcBaiiefilb :o ert>iike 
out from' ikH^ bill a>B itihie isieotlMis, >cKnn'mei]toi>Dg wiitb Beotaoo 251, 
viioaskk prtovMe "ior a ^ovDipaLsiorty taddug o(f laDidj for ^dhdod piur- 
I>ose8. I 

T<h« CHiA'IIRMA^^. The gentletmaiQ \\M please dietshgnalte bk>w 
uicuny 6iQcitioni» be diesiLres Ito sit^ike out. 

Mr. iroXTON. Sectiloiw 251 to 258 €im!biiace Uie Bftibjeot t» 
i^Sch the gtenilemtiii refers. 

The OHiA'IRIMiAIN". The Ohair vMoUild fiiuggeet that tho miolaoti 
be withhielid untal the eiedtrosiB indkiated! hajve hieeQ' reed, 

Mr. LOUNSBERY. Thtut wute. m^^ piiiipociie. 
The CQierk rebd as iV>llioiwi&: 

SSec 256. L^iKND pay'iucfliit, or offer of {payaietitj to the pro- 
pdeiorB off the laaud of tiie damageft assetsbedi aucorjdiDg to the 
provisions of the three preoeding seWboe, tbe titie to such £euid 
fihajl paeB to and be versted in the Dte'^dot of Qo^umbda^ woA the 
veniidt oif the jury ^M\ be recorded; Ln the Utaindi ivectords of the 
District. 

Sec. 257. In any of the oas^ mentioned] in the four preioedJiDg 
seotioQB it shaiU be o{>tilonal wuth the oonmnufidoneiB to oJbddie by 
the verdict of the jury and oooupy the land or abandon it, without 
being subject to dainAgei9> therefor. 

2^Ir. LaiJNBBEK.Y. )Mr. Ghainmant, I norw make my mloition tb 
Btttike out. I think the seotiona vhidhi 'hiajve been reaid embraice 
aJi thie {Miovisionei, girving to the comtmis^aoneoBi tbe iligM^ ^ enter 
land's <d pdviaite in)d&vidiuaJ<$ withKAit thedi: oonisent and; take po6- 
Bestsoon of them.. TILe ver^- lasit seotioffi i^ead i^ the one which 
speciaUy aaiUiedi my attention to the priotvis&oti dm the eaofetsng 
statutes, whiicb 1 think a very dangeotMifr one. Of coumse I am 
a^ware thai many, statutes of the States, and perhaps some oif our 
Unfited Stated statuteB, authbiiase Btand* to be takem iippni an as- 
sessment Hot public pur|poae». But the object here ib to take 
iand fbr* the use of publLi<c sd]bioiI&; andi I iwiksh tA> eifclate that In 
my experience I have never seen the demand) for retai eetiBJte for 
echooi purposes so greait and pnesaong that the londsi of a pnrv&te 
individiiai fihKMiiid be iaSkaa for s^uioh pulitposes w&thkyuit hia oooseot 
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at any ireluoiUaa i^ihaiteyer. I (need not say (bedause every one 
kaoxyws it) <that wih«o a man h'aa beoome tbe o»waer o(f a piece oC 
land and haa pJaioed tbe^ his habvtiition, it frcqueoUr^ hbfipeoB 
tlmt there is do oomjyefkfaftion' ^^liieh lie is wiH^ng to receive in 
iieu olf tihe home that ibe faaa iniEule. 

(l^ofw look at thou' srtiajtti)te as appUi'aibile to auinnrd audi iiuaaiie 
peMODs wto have ndt tfce menftoi ca|)^ty and are frequently 
•withkMii ttie phyeical cUfMuity to pnotect ijbear tSftto ^uid secure 
a pro{)er valkie for their landt^. T)b« pi\>visk)ii here is that in the 
case of minors and iUBane per^sone a jury may be caithed ex pacie» 
(without noike, %vithoiut aUoKviiog to Hite fuitaes iuteceated a day 
in oouit. Uliibs their kuftl may be taken; and the minor on 
atitddniin<^ years of discretion or the lunatic on regaining the ex- 
ercise of his faeuil!tte»> may Und thidt under this- uode of laiWB of 
the DLstrSct of OoJfuaiiibia a title diB|)Osb«isHdng himi ha» been re- 
corded u|K)n the I'eocnxl book<s of the Ddstric-t. 

In hbe iirr^t jpdace I ol>jec3t to <t^e praj(^ice otf takikig laudb> for 
puibUc cschoolt^i b^' eonipuMon, driving a man (from> the home he 
had sedected wlieA 3)e m unnviiliidnig tu ptirt with, it at any' pfnroe. 
Let .these <5ommk9HionerB w^hen (wibdiing Utuid Ifbr siuhobl purposes 
go to some penvoo) u'dO'ldn^ to sell, and not to a person iwiho has* 
iixed his home and is uai^^iillfi'Dg to takie any luiice for it. 

I ohrject to tJtie pixyvisiioas' Avflid'eh 1 iiave mentioned; and' I ob- 
ject tb the manner in 'N^lhiULiL the juoy aire to pd-oeeetL I object 
beca\]«e there is no day in ooau^. There is" no record eonirt pro- 
vided for the trial of thfese codebst, '\\*eav tibe title man^' be recorded 
otfter adjudioUbion of the right to it. 

I make anoth<er pbjedtibn, and tliot ii» to sectdon 257. That 
siimply goes to the general carele^enesh, and' I d&slike to use that 
word, \niii which tihte jxattiteullur cjtaitwte has .been diwwn. The 
sitatute proivides, in cOi^e an ai))ipiea)l itsi taken> to a jury, ii»tcad of 
aooeptint^ the valkiation tiie conrniissioners put on iAne kind and the 
jury fftiaiii assess* tftie va*hie at less than tihe duuimissionenis^ the 
diarge shaflil be upon the crwnery but if it bo at a greater sum 
than the commifisioniers sikM put upon/ it theni the chai^ge shall 
be upon' the oommiflisiiioners. And yet just as> floon as Ithds jury 
has deftermlned tllie price at a gpeater sum. than< the comaniEJsdoners 
valued it at« they have a iiight to abandoni the land and leoive the 
owner chai^ged with) the expense df thia (Btigationi Sn the appeal 
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wiheidh tibey liave put upoti his hands. I refer io tbai to tihow 
tftie genera] loaxietoneas iwaKti wUkh tlhis ttftaitute bos *beea dtiafWUL 
[Here t3ie hamkner <fieil.] 



EUEXTDORAi. (JOUNTJLVG. 
June 10, 1880. 

Mir. ILOUNiSBERY iAjieim^ the floor. 

3fr. KIEFtElR. WVyuikl tbe genitikimaa preffer <to ajpekik tombr- 
row? If BO, I wJB nvovie itbat (tihe House adijounk 

'Se(veral 'Memlbero. Ilbo eaxify, 

Mr. XJOUNSBEiCV. Mr. Speaker, 1 %€AA pnopodexl ib addTesfi 
m^jieiUf to Mtwo iprapobiti<onb im-ohed in Vim meiatiiiire. Ibere are 
various peaaons wlhy this distetisaion i^lhiouUl 1)6 biiictf, apaxt (from 
the ifaot thai tbk» Je^latdve sesision i^ eibouit to close. The 
<pDOpc»iLtioa 08 readly ipreseoiteld in a veiiy: maitnoiw auk) dLeftiioot 
com)pa4». It M a fadt ^ibkh all ui«inilben3 oif tfafis JHioUBe know) 
that we are approaYflung another «l>ek;tio» df 'Retsitaft. It » 
ledA than tfkntr yelirs csAnoe thi« Hotisfe aodJ the eounttiy fwere con- 
'fponted with an enieijgeno^i \\4n.di ntoi oufty attradteid the atlten- 
tion etf a'll our (people ^but 'wan a miBltter df aaixiety wutli foreign 
natioos a** rneU; and Ht iwas realfl]}' Itlioui^ thalt tftie aictual te^^t 
of the enxkiTainoe oif this ReiMibUic Aviat^v albout *to be maide. 

A dMuigiuisiied citdzen o(f my own State (had received a ]ai>ge 
4najoiiiW of the |]fu!piilar vote of Itilie coitntvy and tbere had been 
chosen elei€orH> o^ho, if they Iwul' been fairly, gtlven tihenr oei'tKieatea 
and if tSieir \<Aea Imdi <been tfaiiiy couifted, tihait di««4tdni|guislied 
citizeik iwoM'ld have been d'ei'hiied elected l^ret^demt. Oonfinoiited 
Uri Ulie iioiintry wan witli that envei^erttiy, it wte» elaSmcd by t^onie 
IKJTtioiifc* itflmt it wac* tlie power of tilie A'iie-lVeaideot or the then 
JVc^ideiiib of the iSenate to dei''laj'e a partisan- adjiidicalbion upon 
the elcetiioa iki the ««ev(?trall 8tat>es. ruhkrit q;U(e^Mion> waif* a«^ui'd, 
and ar^^ed at gr«Uit length, iiL the Seniite and in this HUouise. It 
in not necit^sstii-|>' fin* me to reitei*a)te the arj^ument^ on eaidh sidie. 
The aonlbitdoii of a ?«i4)gle iii4tn ni4^t haK'e firckiilpitated thfi^ eoun- 
iry into wfcir, bekiaaise \ToltMiteer* -were oheerthrfly offered), and 
there were men >>\iio chki^jged tliiae$i eitdzin to 'wiuxn I faaive retferred' 
with bcio^ p<u!»iliUui<i<mou» and <unwen thait he dbd not |mt bimMitf 
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at the head of an acvny of volvuuteei^ and march tio tfads oe^Mital 
to take pocseeasioD cf tihe office to ^^-hiidh Htue (people hiaki f ak-ly 
«b(Mten hSm. Yet my faontoilEMe and) eloquent frienkii from the 
GteAe oi N<(w Jerseyt [Mr. Robeson] riises heire today dm his eeaJt 
and decdares, as I uiideiistoiod him to deicdaflie, (that tihea>e ia no 
languaiige in the Constitution defining the manner hy <which the 
Presddeat may be ohosieny but that it is a matter of .sti-em^h aiid 
power — fihe aotaiy agaonH (the vohmteere^ aa I uokieTstood!. 

Mr. HQBBSQN'. Wall the gentleman permit a daaolaimer? 
I i*ciiainly have said nothing of that kind. A<M I did eay was 
tliat when the Consltitution giv^eo Conigrese' power to make 
lawts to oarry out the Oon>sititutk>n, a joint miie exoludiag the 
executive from his ^he/re in a matter of legasikutaoii 7& not law 
under the Oonstitutioo. 

Mr. UOUX<SBEtRiY. iMr. g-peaiker, it i<» not my purpose to 
miarepretjeat the geoltlemQzi. I gave what I supposed to be the 
logical effect of has remarks, not .the langua^; for if it be true, 
as he did assert, t'hait the Oon^titiition has failed to provide a 
method, if the law has failed to provide a method, andl it is im- 
possShle for us to make a rule, then it is the logical oonohisioai 
of that statemeii<t that this quefltiom is to be determined every 
four years by arms and by bloodsihed. Ithe di>»oixiers which 
have marked the historyi of Mexico are to *be surpa(»ed by much 
greater violence and fUoodahed than have ever been perpetrated 
•by panties in Mexico in the election of their president. 

I propose, therefore, to address m^-self very briefly to the 
question whether joint rules are proper to be adopted at this 
time; and, in the next place, whetiber they can be effeatual uju- 
der the langua^ of the Constitution and) the law. 

I understand my learned friend firom Iowa [Mr. Updegrafif] 
has made an argumedt against the adoption of ithese rules. Ue 
is a member of the Committee of this House having in chaise 
•this vefy important question of the manner of counting and 
declaring the votes for Presidenrt and Vice-Piiesident, and I have 
iistened io his remarikB with some care to see whether he has 
appreciated fuildy the emergency presented, aoid whether he has 
sirbmitted any plan by, which we can avoid the dangers I have 
indicated. Mi I fioid from his speech is that there ai>e two 
ways in which these votes can be couDtedj and the result de- 
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clared. Cm is by ttie Presklent of the Senate, witii en. mppeal 
(bo iJbie Supreme Court of tlie Unk-ed StaieR^ u-odier kiwB Tvliidi 
are to be paT^^cd at some fufture tiine. I can get no other idea 
from thie speech whMi he made, aind I piropofie to show, that in 
the x>re6enee of the emeiig>einioy 'we are now approaching, his idea^ 
are not at aJl applicable to the case. 

Let me say, first, that I in. a measure differ from> the ex- 
pre$sionf( of t>1ie l<»arned' oh«iirman of the com-mittee on one ski^ 
point. I think there h an advaAta^ in a joint rule over the 
enactment of a 'law in {«oine re€(>e(^«9, and I wiH' proceed to show 
how I reach<^ that conclusion against the concliusion whdcb I 
first reacheii with the gentleman that it wa^ absolutely iko»* 
sary we should enact a stat<ute upon the question^ 

The Coosititution euiy^ that the certificate® from the several 
States flhaill be sent to ihe national capital, and oq< a day men^ 
tioned In iShe Oonstitutioa they shall be opened. .The Oooetiiu- 
tion providies on that day and in thait pikce the Senate and 
House o(f Eepresentatives shaiU be in sessioov iWhat does the 
Constitution f«y the President of the Senate shall do? It Mye 
he sphaill open the returns, and it stoipa there;, putting upon him 
no further act or diuty. 

•Who 19 thie R-esodent of the Senate? It ie supposed by 
some he m ^he Vioe-iE^nesddent. 'Not (necessarily so. The Vioe- 
Presddent, if he be present there, ex officio ia PresiidiKit of the 
Senate, and if he be absent the persoo who sits there as Presi- 
dent of the Senate ia the creature of the Senate, made by the 
Senate, dho^en hy them a^ they have the right to do under the 
Oonstit^on. 

Now, the Oonistitutkyn MjyiB these certificates ehaU be 
0{>ened by tlie Presidieot of the Senate, whoever be may be, the 
VicenPresident or thi<r oreattuie of the Senate; and it says these 
certificates ^hall then be counted. Jit does nof sayt by the 
President of the Senate. iTbere is an entire absence of dueotaion. 

Let me stliow briefiy the reason why the Senate is there. Be- 
cause the OuKftitutoon says en thai day and ocoasion they shall 
be present. This creature off theirs opens and in their presenee 
counts. Why should .tiiere be the presence of the Senatet Did 
the makers of the Oonstitiutkm have any meaning in that word 
''presence?" The Senate must be tber^ 4|q4 the oouDting nmtit 
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be doii<>, end it iniv«t -be dome in the ppee>ew» of dhe Senaite. 
Wlio does it ? <Thie creature of itbe 8ena<t« or ibe Senate iibafAl^ 

More UwA ihAi, ttie Ocmaftitiitdon saya that the Hbu^e of 
Refyresentatives eihe'M he tihere, and it «itliaiU .be done ia tbe pres- 
ence of t'he Hourie of iRepresentath'es. AVhy ? In case tliere 
Mm II be no ifioice of Pneisident, in case no .person sibairi have 
received a nMijorit^" of the voien oa»t, then •tliere i^ a failure to 
elert the IVesident; and Avho detcmiincs that fact? »Who » to 
<letenmine for the House of 'Repre8entat4A'ea» for they) have to 
know it, beoau^e the Oon^kutioii puts upon theni' the duty, im- 
mediately upon the determination that no person hoA beeni elect- 
ed by the people iinmcdiately to elect the Bresideat? It ha 
absoluitely neces^wiy to carry out the Coo^titutiooj tho^ the 
House of Rcpret^entatives (iidiould >patM npon the fact that do per- 
son has- been dhocicn by the electors, that 1 liere has been' no choice 
tknder titue OonMitution^, for then the Con<»titiUition 6ay9 the 
House of Representatives MwW im'medaately choose from one of 
the three persom^ on* the li<!^t \x>ted for as Presideott a pereom* to 
be Preeidenft oi the United ^States. 

I unden^ood it has <been argued this Hou«e of Repreeenta- 
tivcA, whioh the Oon^tltution say^ shall be there, has* no 
power to not, no pou-er to judge, i» tiliere sdmpiy a» idle penson» 
witness>ii^ en act to be performed by the Bre^ideort df the Senate. 
Yet, in the same clau.se, they ai>e hound to judjype and dedare no 
peisoo hoe been elected. They are bound under iihe Oonstitution, in 
ease there has heen no eleotion^ to proceed to the etectibn of a 
President. 

Thitf (briefly dlscusi^es the qjuestian whether thus is* an act of 
the two >bnunches acting under the Const it uttion, or whidther it 
\N-iiiA initended by the fiiaraers of the Constdtuftion to he a miere 
manual act on the part of the Fresddeait of the Senate* 

Mir. IROOBINfSOX. If it wiU not interrupt the geivttemlaa from 
New Yofk, I would be glad to make a suggestion to him m thm 
oonnectioa upon which 1 would Jdke to have his opinion. 

Mr. LOlJX'i^B'BlRY. I ami perfectly 'willing to yieJd to my 
friend ffom ^lassachutsetts, hut I would pi^er to complete this 
tiliought. iTlien 1 will yoieldi cheenfiuUfy. 

I hav« r<eached the eonolusiom in m(y own miind that the 
couivtiiilg oiild dieotoring of the vesiM of the rote o>£ the deotocs 
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» an acit oif eoypevcaga p<m«iv deleigpaiMl to .the two 'Btyaaeb of 
OoDgnesa by tibe Gomatiiiutiaa; tbcut -wibeQ fbe QoKusitiUntion sa/ys 
tibe votes shaili then he ooiuiDitieKl m tihe piteaeflioei of the Seoalte 
and HoiLste of Kie^ynefienita.th'es, it <mad<e thie two bna/ncbes of 
Ooogre^ tiie two fdiotora <by w^hidh tlie reault 'was to be neaohed 
and cbeokbred. Now, I wiU yireAd tk> tibe question of my. friend. 

Mr. nOBINSOy. I understand the gentikiman to aiigtie that 
tbene is no extpnesB pro vision in tibe Ooostitut km by w^ioh the 
Vioe-jPrestidient oan count tbe Votes. 

Mr. IOU7NSBERY. Tlie Constitution eays itbe President of 
tbe Senate, wiio is not necesfsad-i'ly tibe Vioe-JFteisQdent. 

Msr, KOBUNSON. Then I imdieretaflid that there i^ entire aib- 
sence of tbat power m tbe Pretsodent oif the Senate. 

Mr. LOIMSBBRY. Will tbe genttaeonan allow me to quote 
the exact language of the Oonstftuticci dtficdf? 

'Mir. HOBINISOX. That is of oourae famiBiladr. 

3dir. LOUNiSHEIRY. I will real it eo that aniy pontaon may 
be distindtily undenltood: 

''The F^>e0ident of the Senate sbaJl^ in tbe ptnelswnoe of tbo 
Senate and House of (Repireseintati'vesi, open eiVl the oertifloates 
and the votes ahall then be oaunlted." 

Mir. RQBENiSaN'. Veiry -wien; now tibe Cbmstftution does not 
aay that they shaill ^be counted iby the Vioe-JPneeident. or the 
Prefiidlenib of tihe Senate, nffidther does it eay that they shall be 
counted by Oongreise. 

Mr. LOUNSBESIY. 'Nor do I aague that they shlall be couoted 
by CongpesB. 

^b. HOBUNBOiN'. I lusdeiistaind: tbe <9eiRti1eniaA> eay« the mtt 
step da that Congress shall >udge or detetiroone whethier any per- 
son shall count them. 

Mr, LOUNISBERY. They aire lequired to judge whether or 
not any pepson has been dhoeen Isj the peiopls under the Gkxo- 
stltution. 

Mr. RCXBMSOX. Where n that lan^pua^ m the Oonstitutkmt 

Mr. liOU^SBBRY. It is here. 

2^. iROBINISOiN. That would kave the power an the House 
of Rjep: esentativ'es^ not in tbe two Houses oi Oonjgress. 

Mr. lOONlSBEIQY. To judge that, of oourae. The language 
of the OooBtJtation is tbat^ ^^aod Sf no peiison. haive eocii' majoiity^ 
24 
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tihen from tbe persons ihaTilnig tihie (high^^t munbero mot esooeed.- 
ing tihi-ee oq U^e IM of thooe votied for as Pr«aikleDt, ^e House 
of Itepre6<>ivtaitiv«s s>hAH dioose linincidiately, by baJIot, ttve 
PpeeidcBit." 

I .take the mcaming of .that to be t'hat tihe House sniusit deter- 
mine itluat there has (been no clioiiee.. TJie iHoiise imisit deter- 
nriflie wiho are the three havinig reoGdveil: ;the hig'heat number of 
Totee, because that determination or oxijud)ica«tio4i wins pre- 
limdncupy to tibe next etep, namjely, of electing. 

iMr. ROBIXSOX. I wa-nt to '*u$r;»io«'t the ein-bamasfemen/t we 
have here. If tbere is alxsonoe of power in tilie Ppe.*idjenJt of the 
Senate to eoumt, there is also absenoe of power in the Oonigress, 
and, furtihcT, wben the ianiguage soys thatt "if n(0 pereon bieuve 
such (majority/' then the House of RepnoseaiaibSvies sball do 
flonuetbing. There is there an absence of ecspneeeioai oif power 
on the part of OoogireBs or even the House to deteirminie wbetber 
amy person bas tbe majority. You 'Q.ruk agaia a singile step 
further t^iat tlie Houne of Eepresewtatives sJhaH do sometlhing 
if it is diecided that no person has a majcrfty. Now wbo is 
going to determine tbat? 

Mr. LOUNSBEJRY. I wa* approaching thaJt part of my ar- 
giwnenit at the time the gcntileman' inJDemipted' me. 

Mt. ROBIXSOX. I only wanted to suggest that tlhougiht 
to tlie gentleman so tliait be mi^t illustrate it 'tn bis aigument. 
Tbe question is a very difficult one and without relenenoe to 
parties or to its politieatl beaj:ing it is one that sboidid be dds- 
trndtly conakleined, no ma>tter wbo srhall be PixsideiA. 

Mir. L0UiN1S(B(ERiY. I am entinely aware tbat tbere are 
troubles besetting thiis question, and not alone the partiicuilar 
point as -to wbich -we are now spoolkin^ but tbere are other difli- 
culties in 'tbe same amendment — article 12 of thie Constitution. 
They are political questions, and poditieal questions' are always 
liable to trouble. Tboy need< wisdom and) patriotism boithi when 
they are to be dnseiist^' and deaili wi>t|i, and I invoice in tbe 
oonsideration of tliiis question, both ele^mentsi, wisdom; and 
.patriotism^ and I have tried to bring both to bear upon this 
flubjeot. I eay^ "Sir kSpeaker, it is no easy question to deal 
witb. If tbe Oonstrtuition bad stated that Congress s^hailil coun<t 
tbe rote, the exprje^sdon wxnild have been easy oif inteirppetaibiioi( 
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but veri7 ddfficu'lb to ooriy ioito effect. There nmat beuve been. 

an inlherenit ddflSculty witth tJie framera of tihie OomeUixttkm^ emd 

vfhAih t^ey nmere called upon to meet y/bnefa tibey (were giving 

language to Vlvm ip«urt oif rtihat instmnmeniti aaud tihat difficulty 

gnowB greater aisi antagcoizing iirtere^ts anJdi powers grow and 

fight each other in the choice of electors and in the declaration of 
the ipetnidt. But I reacib tibe oonoliLsJofn- tJliiat the tiwo Ibnaucihee 

whidi moke up the Oongres'S' of tihe United Statee, t^e 'lawnmak- 

ing -power, hiave tjbe right to count becaause there is> no prorviaion 

in the Oons-titution wbicih reposes Uuat right in any other person 

or persons, and therefore that dauae of the Okynetltiitioiii oomies 

in whidb gives to Congress the right to energize aimdl auppJiemieailt 

every provis'ioai of that Jfustn]ane»t wihioh doe6> not caory out ojnd 

project itcsedf into effect !Now the two Houses of Oongre8» are 

a )aw untk> them£»elves. Wey have tLe pOwer to paiss statutes. 

The^' have tlie power -to -make rukts. They have tIbe powier to 

refuse to oiboy ilaw, beoooise the law is their oreatune. They 

have the .poAMer to di^i>ey their own rules, because the rules are 

of their own cneatiioin. 

Now, ia there any reason in that idea twhi^h gentlemen have 

thrown out, and whdch I understand aniy. eloquent ilriend from 

New Jersey [Mr. Kobeson] to make 'the bas&s of has opposatkm 

to these rules? He a&ys 'becaAise the two Houses of Gk>ngre9s 

have a -right to refuse to obey these rules, therefore thley^ ehaH 

iDot be observed. It is a great mosffortune, pevhaps I shiould 

say a good <fartune, that this lawnmaikiiDg poiwer, 'whioh is oom- 

posed of the Senate and House of Beipiresenitatiives^ Is not bound 

by (law. It is bound by the Con^itutioo, because that fe the 

organic act oif the ^people in oon/vention. But Qe^ws are made by 

the iSenate and House of Representatives in Oongfrees assemibled. 

T^ey make and unmake laws; they may obey if they choose 

anid they may disoibey; and it is just so with a mile. But yet 

let me teU my friend from New Jersey It is my belief if we pass 

this inile — and I am not here to discikss whether £n language it 

be wise or unwise, I am not here to discuss its pnovasionft — but 

I wish to say if we adiopt this rule we do 90 to forauulate tfaia 

action whioh the two Houses of Oongness are to take when; they 

come together, and it will be a light, if they choose to ifoQlow it, 

by which to guide the&r steps. On the other hood, if we leave 
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Uiem to act witbout a rvAe provided! ibeforebaavd, ihey ai-e yii on 
ao emergemey to make rules, beoaude tihey cannot get on witihout 
riilea. 

l^CBse ar^ inides of ofkler^ diules to «s$t4U>Ii^ procedure, not to 
establis&i li^hi. These Tuled do not change tihc Constitutdoo. 
They ^^-ill not change the 'law, "but .<unipily pnovide a manner of act- 
in^ to the two Houses, and if we pose^ theon* they will be ready 
made and 'to ihaod \;^iheoL <t}ie emergeoecy of counting the vote o^ 
the next <pc«»Jdeiiftia] election shall occur. 

Is it not a wise thing to adopt rules for that purpose? I 
ftuibmit to my friend from Xew Jer^^y, looking at it as I do, and 
aaeuming that these rules are to be fclloved, and to f>unqriah a 
guide for the action of theoe two (bodies, !:» it not wise to adopt 
them now? 

iMir. KEIFIilR. IrViXl the gentleman ^-ield to me for a q<ues>tion? 

m LOUNiSBBRY. Yes, dir. 

Mr. KEIHEER. I understood the gentleman to aay these rules 
v^-ere in no sense intended to regulate the conduct of amylbody but 
Congress in counting the vote. I \\-ant to call ha& attention to 
wlhat OS contained Kn dines 5 to 10 oif section 3. (Let me read 
•the wxMxls. Sjpeaking of wiiat is to be done iby the President 
of the ^nate, the language of the section is: 

''He siiafU open all the ceatified lists oif voters of electors^ (or 
•papero puiiportiing to 'be such certified list of votes) of eadi State 
respectively, v^ihich siiall !have been delivered' to iiim, in tbe oider 
herein presoribed, and sihaH deliver them to the tellers^ by. wiiom 
they sihall ibe read in the presence and Ihiearing of the two UJouses." 

Now, ax^ question is this: In view of the fact that the Con- 
stitution of the United iStates provides that the Pres-ident of t4ie 
Senaise sihall open certain centi>fied papers, is it in the power of the 
House, by a joint rule or otherwise, to require him, a« is- pnoposed 
(here, to open afl kinds of papers that may Ibe sent to ihim pur- 
porting to be certified lasts of votes? 

jVlr. IX)U>XSB£RY. I ihad supposied that the question of the 
gentleman come directly within the next proposition- 1 ^-as about 
to discuss. It is germane to it, and I will therefore proceed to 
etate my conchiding proposition u|x>n thiis question. I under- 
stood my friend foxnn New Jersey [Mr. Eobesoni] to 6]eim< that 
•these miles oouild aot affect outsiders; I qiiote tbia words as I 
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underaiood th^on. These rules ^are, in my opktton, lake tbe mkfl 
of a court havuMg jfUthidiotioa bj ooDstitiitlkm and by laiw of the 
«irbject-tmAtt«r9 pending before that . onutt. OHbe court makes to 
itself ruliea hy wbidb dt acts oind by? -wii^dh oitlhero may act; tuod 
so far 06 otiber^ are affected by those (nu'le» t^heiy affeot outsidiera. 

If I am rigiht m my argument that the ISenate andi House of 
Kepre9eatati\iee3 ou(g!ht to bavie juri^ctdoa of thk» eubjeot-mAtter, 
then ithey have the irigliit to matke rulesi of order by (wbiich they 
ehall exeixnse tbait juri£A]ii<.'tion and (proceed to an adjudicatioo 
upon it. 'And so far as that adjudacation sball affect outaodierft, 
tihe^ iTuteis become effectual and bidodiln^ upon outeiders, eo thoit 
in fact t*hey are affected by .tbem. Yet, as: I aajd before, tiuere is 
no rigihtb determined by tbeue rule:^ of ortier. The oouit kaeSf 
•may, if dt idee Hi, ^set a«ide it^s rules momentarily or oonUnuoufily. 
It d9 only the part of wiadom to adopt mifles. 

Mr. ROBESOX. I fear tibe gentleman does not undBTotand 
my •propos'ition, and with 'haa permlsstion I wjll state it a^paui. 

'My proposdtaon ie this: M Ck>ngire6s had the n^f^t to aiot at 
all upon this subject^ it hao tilie right to act under tbot pro- 
vision of the Con^stitution •A^'bich 'was quoted by the geotfleman 
firom Indiana [Mr. Bicknell] authorising Congnetse to makie laiws 
to caiii^^ into effect the provisionts of the Oondtitution. iW^en 
tiiat Ooikjtdtution authorized Congre^ to make 'lawe it did not 
authorize them to -make an^-thdng eW. (Laws* are definite tluiig^, 
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things to be pa^^^ed by botb Uou^-^t^ separately and aiigned by 
tlie Executive, or ipa^sed "bj' a two-tbiixb vote over his -vieto. 

(When the Cornet it ution saytj that Congresis may make laws 
for caj-iying out the iprovi-dion-s of tlie Oonsitibution, it excludes 
tlwe idea of doing it in any othier way. 1 di.sc4aim ihere before 
this House and 'before the countrj- any lear of violence. I never 
made any aUu?non to fear or vio^lenee, as. the gentleman has at- 
tributed to nue. iBut I did -saAT that tho«e two Houses of Oon- 
gress cannot nuike a rule uinlcr tlu; cone^titutionail provision 
which "S«a.ye> tliat the|\' e^hall make rules to govern their own pro- 
cedure — cannot make a rule 'wibivh sball authorize the returns of 
the vote« of a State to be thrown out and that State diefran- 
chised, mewly beoau«se the two Housws of Ck>ngre»s, elected two 
years 'before, concur in thro\^iu]g out that vote. 
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Mr. HiUiXTOX. WDl the genilemaQ' fixnn New Jersey [Mr. 
Bcbeson] &Uqw me to ask (bka a question? 

Mot. lOUNSBEBfY. I caonot yield now. 1 oaAoot allow tiie 
geatlemao 'rom N<ew J<ei«>ey to put in m^ apeedb, aoother speedi 
of 'liiis own>. 

It is apparemt tbat >we stand upon entirelij <tifiiefnenit grounds 
of (reasoning in tihiLs> case. 1 niuler»tand tibe geotleniaa to be 
oomtantliy iosistdng that iitie counting of the electoral votie uodier 
fhe Ckmstitiition da the wxyrk of Congress. I have made no such 
argumieat as ibat; I hava oo euKsh itjheory. I dio xK>t say tbot it 
is tihe law-tfnakling -power which adjudges and declanes the result 
of tSw eHefcstion, nor do I tihink it is f<o pOaced by the knguage 
of the OoDstitution. The OoDetitutiooi requires the Seoate to 
be present as a separate body; the iSeoaite of the United StoXes 
with its Presddent making one 'bod;}\ It requires the House of 
Repne^entatives to be ipresent as an Lnte'ger hy itsei'f ; the Speak- 
er otfid the House of Repra.en'ta'tives nvaking the House of E;opre- 
sentatjives of the United Mates. These two bodies, named oa 
thery are in .this section of the Constitution, and not Cougrerss, 
are to oount ood decku^ the electorail vote. The Senate is there 
because the Oonfitiitution puts it there to do its work. The 
House is there hecause th'; Qjostituticn puts) it there, and be- 
cause it hois to judge i^ihether or not a President has been elected. 

Therefore, it is not a question, as the gentleman states, about 
which CoDgiress (must make a kvw, because the Constitution Los 
not put it into tbe power of Congress. iXior is he right in an- 
other respect, because if it lie Jef t to Congress to set, so as to in- 
volve the entire law-n[iaildng power, ithen rt is necessary thoit the 
President shouki exercise the right of Teto wh^ioh is given hkn by 
the Constitution. Tttiere was no studh pur^pose in< itNs pbrovision 
of the CofDstitutdon ODt was not plaeed with the loiw-making 
power, in the exercise of which the 'President has a funotioii. It 
was pilaoed in the power of the two branches of Congness^ the 
Senate as a separate and distinct branch, and the House of Bep- 
resentatives as a separate and distinct (branch, eadi to perform 
its fuDctioos separately and distinotliy, and each in the end 
uurting and declaring the result of the election. 

One woBTd imore ajid I will !be through. (Have gentlemen who 
have been putting themaeHveB in oppositaon to this* nde oonsidiered 
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ihe em«)genciy ? EDaive ihey ooai^idered tiuut of we (Patoe to «clt 
fl)t t3u9 tlnne, if we refu^ie to ftot with, pronnptnefle— Jbeoause our 
timie to aict \vi>l soon be passod — the two Houses of Ooogress' wjil^l 
come totgeih^r noxt wiii>t«<r, as the Oonetifautioir eays itibcy sball 
oome, witihoipt any ]ig<hit or guide exoept tbek* ooosoieBioe aoid tbeir 
purpose at tlve time ^-hen they have to act ? d>a iibefy not know 
that w4>eQ ^eat intene^ts a^re ait etaike, wtiea two, three, or per- 
haps more pAinti<>s in tbisi coiuiitiiy sbaiLI ihave been in a etruggie 
hot and exeiitin^, the blood' not yet cooled, tlie results not yet de- 
terniiniCHl, ilhe dispute s-tiU a<jtive in the pubkic minds in aH the 
States — do not genffleman know tbe great danger Whaoh wiilil hang 
ov«r \\» if wo now refuse to aot? 



!E{iEMMiDIX6. 
Jan. 6, 1881. 

Tbe CEQAIRfMlA.'N^. The genltSemnii fixm New York is eotitled 
to eigih/t (mikvutee. 

Mir. LOtPXSIBERY. Ofr. Cbaormati), I ani> <ofl[>Tiged to the gen- 
tlemook from IltiinKnA [Mr. Spninger] for the umexipecfced ofipor- 
tunity I heive to make a brief expi^eisbtiloD of tihe reason wihy I 
eibailil oppose the gemerail propositions oontained in ihda tnll. There 
ai^e no doubt very many of thie people of the eountry and of nvy 
own constiittuecioy who are dndueed to favor a reifiunding h&Il on 
aooount of thie promise it affbrds 'for a reduotico of the finterest on 
•the naJtronal diebt. IBut there is nrncb itfaat fR delusave in thiis 
promise. I esteem it of much greater importance that this debt of 
the country should be paid at the very earliest opportunity offorded 
to the Goveriuneot and aeeot^ding to the means end revenue of 
the Government then that it ehbuld be i^funded at a ik>wer ralte 
of imteresst. We musrt aesume— and m this respctet I am grcntly 
r«ilae(ved in the dtatemient of my '\iiews by the faot that mty {fiend 
from Maryland [Mr. 'MoLane] and my friend fnom lUiDois [3i&. 
Springer] have given the f^tati^tios upon .which, the pnoposition 
rests — I Miy we mv^ assume that <for the next fiew years at leatft 
thie dnoome of the Ckyvemment will be much targer than it has 
i>een on the past. 'We oannot expeict fixnn (this Congress, and 
very Vjcely not from the next, any radftcal chanige iu our oostom 
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law«, w*hdre(byt tbe ipeoiple eUaofH be reli^vied finom 'baxBAnottL W<e 
■may therafiore expect tibe <re\'«mies anisiiig ffom the iirarea0ed 
prompedty of tihe couirtr^-i wdU graihHuUy imtoreeise ra.tber tban. 
cUiiiindiijli irom duticH un i>iii>iiu<Pt4. The national f«fito<iinoa» then 
win be greaieTf and yet it is «t«ited by tibe Secretary of the 
Trea«ur}- tihat Uir ihe kc^it yiear oiw revemw!* 'fiinniahieit $90,000,000 
to dimitiiKii ih^ natibnal debt. 

Xow, mr, df we adopt t4ve propn^itfion of tbis ibSll to refund 
$500,000,000 into a permanent d<e!bt, outmde of itihe powbiHity of 
l>ein^ red'eetned for thirty y«u«, fl^ere must neceaeainily be gath- 
ered ijito the TVipati^arrv an aniK>i]int of kicome whtich oannot be used 
in V\ve paynioivt of the public diebt. Uiukv tibe prctseot hem it 
iMinnot even be u^ieil as? a i^nkitiig fund. Henoe ariacHi the difficulty 
whM4i has not been- staited dn thib debate 'luitliento, but whidh to 
my m^ioid is a cocitax>]Iing one. A lair^ fuaid' ^tiiered mto the 
Treasury wiVl (f urnfieshi temptation fk>r large and unusual a|)pfex)f»na* 
tTons of money. Meanbercs of Oougresa here in thfia Hiouse, a'W of 
them, are pressed by 'tdieir co«stii<tuonta one w€uy or anothieir for 
tlie ocmt^tniction of publrio building, for tihe commenoement of 
public works, for eX'i>€BidJitui'es upon t'liocie Unat aire ahreacly oom- 
fnemoed, or for ex>pen<litu;r)e^ iipon thU (matter or thait, and there 
wiltl be a conAtanth' imTdiiHiin^ pi^ees-ure (brought to bear upon 
them, so that extnaivaga^nt aippro^yniatiions of the puibliic moneys 
lying idle in the Treajsui^*, which caumot be even used fior the 
payment of tlve naitdonaJ debt aoiid the oanoeHation' off the out- 
fttandtmg bonds, vM inevitably follow. 

I<n the fiTist place, by my vote and pos^itfiovi' upon this bill, in 
alliance iwith my friend from Pen>ns}'<lvanaa ['Mr. ICelley,] whlo (firom 
exactly oppo(«ite -motiAes opposes thds penmaffient debt ibecause he 
-Aee<} in it a reason whiy Coci^ipcss ^lill be moved fix>m; tdme to 
<tii<ine, and more ■^tron^ly moved for the leductioa of ciHtoans- du- 
ties, I am ^note to vote a^nbst the profpo^ition of funding $500,- 
000,000 beea>use T fear it ni»it¥t neoeseainily place in our Treasury a 
large s>um of money and be a teanptatlion thereby to the Blouse 
of Representailives and tO the Setnate to disKx>\'er eome new' faflibioa 
of expenddm^ <money in the pu'bl^ serviioe. It is fortunate that 
this is not a party measiure at thfis time. (Db migbt well have 
been forced onto the rut of party oonsideratiion. But 'we meet 
this (}uer4tii<on, a piirely economic and businciisis one, standing alone 
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ttpoD BgOBOBS (and ccmfnxMjkm, fort^iDatefyi alt ihi» tifme in sodb 
meiiaer that I find Sbd^-itaiiff nvee and lorvr-ftariff loeo sudi as 
(DiyiMftf , Hbe <leBder« of the ^jipeeor^backere of itihe counU^ amd tbe 
iMurdtmoiicry meci of the couoitay, ell elbte to UDiifce In oppooltMii 
tio a peonMunent £ast«iMing of tibe -puMic defb/t upon the people of 
this coutabrj. 

[H«ire ttibe baim4n«r fefU.] 



JUViBRS AND HAiRBORS. 

Eeh. 16, 1881. 

iMir. LOUNiSaEJRY. I offer an aaveiidincnt tdhSdi 1 eeod to thie 
deeJc. 

The depk nead a9 fityttowis: 

Strike ou!t the paiia^iaphi juii^t leaidy tiameky, theae tvoi^: 'Tm* 
pfx>viiig Fkkshkig Bay, 3^ew York, $10,000/' 

Mr. LOUiNISBERlY. I do not kno^ir what B«|)re90ntaiUve 
frozD oily State oa nofereated in ithe two luvea of tdte hilL oofvared 
■by my amcodmeiit ; but I wish to soy] that 1 caofDoit allow tarn 
exoJfuaiv^Iy to represent the dobereata of iEkHhong Benfy, A» one 
of the Represenltatiives of the State of N«(w York, and aa refpro- 
eemttnig a citiy that has eonne ctoiniciveroe m FhMhtqg^ ®a(y, I have 
a rlighi to speak for that ilocalHity. I want to ea^ It ia xmt poflr 
fltbOe to nnpnorve FliKhdfng Bay. iMiaak the hm^JUigi^ of the bitt 
aa it reada: "Impromng MoeAiaog Bdiy." 

There ia no more beaniif uQ hay lit up hy tlie aunahiiie of the 
eap1|y morning or iJhe laoonMae of the evieuiiig. Dook alb ita 
beantdful eheres waahed hy the wat«ro of the AbkioKio Ocaaj^ 
aa its wild waves sport and pkuy wntib the Xxng lakuid ooaat^ ibs 
dnmipiid and pure watere abowing the Lktfle Neek olatma ieeSbag 
lupon the aajid» in thia beautiful hay. 'Bcnibtiesa theone are aooie 
of the oit3ae4» of my <d?ty that oaniy on a thrmng trade kk tiwoe 
auoQttkMt Little Xeck and other dkaana, and, refnesenbing theae 
oonatabuenta, I would not haive this hay: imfiroved ao aa to deatfoy 
thi^t commerce. 

ThSa paragna/ph to be atriokea out by mj amendment ia per- 
haipfs nioit (wortM than atotne other para^mtto M Ubiff bi 1 t*o "whicb 
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refeneiDoe might (be made. It wSll be ofbserved thai tihe para- 
gratplb does molt retfier <to ilie jiiiiptx>vemK»¥t of ttue oaviifgaAdosii of 
t'liis 'bay. It may refteo* to Hm} kniprovenient oif it«< 'viewB' or of 
it» appearaooe to the sttnanger. l^liere may be some oouobry 
fieai Jooat«d lupon tihe fiilofjiLnig baivkA of Fhkabrng Bay ibalb io to 
Ibe InLproved by thU seation. There is oeitamly thd» cbsoufrit'y 
in the iamguc^ge. 

I fl^ ttie attention of the oommilttee to fine fact that some 
iiew yieare ago ijbi^re was an approprkiit'ion ma^ in the luver and 
hairboir biQl for the inxprovement of 'Rondout Htorbor, tihe iMurbor 
of my oity. Tho work watsi carried on; I will wot say it » 
oarrfed oa to oomfiiletiaa today, but to euch a state of perfciotio8i> 
that tliere k not a single nia-n in my eity tlhat >wi)ii fatto* tibe 
p)iguDR 'byi wiudi that money was exipended; ttbere k* not one siiigle 
nmn wiio will say he consented to that iplan. There may posenlbly 
be some individual owner oif land or some Inooanpocuted owtniers of 
Sand that that improvement was ealcuilatcd to be»e6t, aindi I hope 
they will some tome (reaOaze the fuU advantage of the money land 
out ini Rondout Harbor. 

I can give here as I gave a y^oar ag0|» standing «n my plaoe, io 
the minute oif time aUotted* tto- me for a speech' uptoo the river end 
1iadx)r htU then pending, the testimony of navigatorsi and ownetns 
of vessels that, on the whole, tJie mon>ey expeinded m Bondout 
Harbor and the Hudson River, ins>tead of being lor tbe benefit of 
commenoe, affords today an obstruction* to the oommenoe of the 
State, and the money instead of being merely suiUw in, the (bottom 
of the river has been itaed- to destix>y and injure the vaihie of the 
river as a navigable stream. The newspapers and people oi my 
district) so far as they have spoken upon the subject* are opposed 
to tihia bill. They do met simply oppose this* piarograpjh^ they op- 
pose tlhese appropriations, oome they as singQe spies or m bat- 
talions. 

It is a mosifoottme that t^e subject of improiving tihe rfivetns and 
haiiborB and the intemel oommeroe of the country, a very benefi- 
cent thing if properly managed, is not under the reguikution, of law, 
not oontrol'lcd or go\'emed by statute of pkun^ (but rests alone and 
solely in the disiaretioni off the members of a eommliittieie. I will 
say no SU word of any peroon. I do not wttsb to speak iQil of 
any memibedr of tius committee. They ore ail humaiL like myseiH 
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and like eviery otiier HepmsentcuUlvie. Tbeiyi oan peld to pres^ 
Bixre, to urgM](g, to ailureanent of iixiiiiviidiials>; ijku&y yield to pre»- 
suire of iuteree^; flinid^ we find ttiai aJil tbe a{)>p(ropriiaJt<iofliia) tliaJt are 
contaioed ifo iim ixtU aire not made solely ito 'bemeifift tihe ooauneroe 
of .tihe oouDtdny. ['Here the 'bamimer fell.] !Mr. QhaisimBii, ^ liad 
mot ooiDjilleted wibait I bad to isay upon tftub subject. 

Itbe OHiATRMiAN'. The time of the gentlemani bos expired. 

The OHlAliRAfA'X. Debate ihaiS <been eiohausted upon' tihe pend- 
ing ampendment. 

iMt. IX)UX8fiiE[RY. tUnder .tihe o»roi«matiuioeft I ask permds- 
aUm of the comauattee «to withdraw the amendmietot I hiave offered 
and to s-uibetiitute one in ite place, to insert afiter 'the word '^im- 
pfrovinfg," m line 67, the swofxls, *'the navilgaticn of;" eo that it 
will read "imfproving t^ nnfvigatioa of FlAMung Bay." And I 
des^ire to be heard a momeat or two on thajt amendment in anewer 
to my oalieague, who has jui»t taken his seat, [Mr. Covert.] 

I wjab to aay t<ha4/ I was en>tirely unaware thn/t my motion in 
tibe fiiret pdaoe affeoted his interest in any way^ for i iianre the 
moBt tender feeKn^ of rcspeet toward that gentleman. Repre- 
senting as I do to €ome extent fUuflhdng Bay, I /want, howieiver, to 
waim ihim that theie is; gneat danjger an aeoepting an appropriatoDn 
for the impoxn-emeot of tihe navigation of that -bay by diikjng the 
entranoe of the bay, as is 'proposed !by the pdan of tbe work 
reoooiimenldied by the englt-neers. (May I call the attention} of my 
ooAleague to the history> olf Amfiterdam t 

(Mi^ COX. Or any ottter <'dam." [Laughter.] 

livlr. LOmN^SBOSRY. Some gentlemen want to introduce other 
''daone." I refer to Amsterdam in no eKuh' profane epirit. It 
was 0006 a city controlUng -the Easit Iniota trade and tiie oom- 
meroe of the world. By appropriation» and hy engineering and 
diking Am^erdlam enigjineered and diked away its co^mmeroe to 
other places. By the peculiar system of engineering adopted at 
Amaterdamv it has now become a harbor where it ia necessary 
fbr vetssels to 'be locked up hy •means of the tide-ilocks ki order 
to reach the city. 

Now, let me say g!eneiu>ny km t/hra matter of appropriations 
for improving i&be niivers and •barbors — ^and I am not speakkig my 
own opiDiiofi alone-nengineere aa weU as membere on this floor 
differ a« to the pKipneiby of a certain methfod of impcoiving rivers 
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and iiarixMn»; <biut I faaAre beeo tola k>j leiigiiieeans, aiMi tiMre seems 
to be Teaacm m it, italt if itbere be ajjfvopriaited aad expeodied 
Mich Miens as are demaoded for oomfxletifii^ iibe in]{)ro\iei]]cot in 
prqgiress >a the chaanei ai lEe^l Gate by <ramovia|g oibstriicitioov 
Uuere, the bar io tibe 'Xanx»%^, tihixyu^ whkii chonnol ivow pa«»<s>e4 
all the foreiga oomtncflioe w'iiklb the cky of !Xew Yoric reodves 
woU be oial^ed e>ig|bteen ioohes aibove ii» present height* 

If geotlemeo <waU look for a anomient at the •nKUtter itbey mU 
eee thait if the channel of Hell Gaite <be opened eo that an* akkM- 
tioDia>l aiiDouift of 'waiter fcom New YoiHc Hatlbor "witt flcyw out 
throu^ 'R, the obanneil ait ihd Xarrows wild be re9ie\'eLlf f*ro«i dis- 
cboiPffog a oertajn amount of the waiter fram Xew York Bay upon 
eaich leoediDg tJide, aud wdH adaipt ittself to the new tionKlkion of 
things. There wiU be needed there a ennalter channel for the 
dMcharge of waiter (from New York tBay through the Nartx>w8^ 
and thus a large portion ui the foreign shippuig now oomaog to 
New Yoric throiugh thrit cha>mied wttll he driven* awayi from the 
potty eM New York and Fkis^hiag Bay and aJil these beautiful and 
fiair pkuies whdch gentlemMi desire to iinprooe iby this hiU, will 
be etri|)ped of the eommeree which tney now possems. 

[Hiefce the hamoner fell.] 

iMr. LOUNaDfiRY. In addition tk) what I (have already sitated 
upon the poirivt of order raised hy the gentlefnan! from Hliooie 
[(Mr. iSpringer J it haa oidcnured to me that thi^ hrU oaimot be 
considered as a general appropiiiationi bill; tun^ tihOit ^seem^ to me 
to be the entire proposition inviolved in thi» point of oiHier. 

A general; appropriation bi)!, if that term be the ^uhjeot of 
definition, ia such a hiU as makes appropriations for expeneee to 
te incurred or which 'bave heen incurred under the general- lawa 
of the United StaJtea. They must he oonneoted witn the generail 
operations of the Govennmemt; they must be cbnnected ^vith- a 
general design for the manugement of the (jjovemonent. Per- 
iiapsi that doe6> not give a \etj complete de^nition, but u is »uf • 
fioieot to show the definition I now propose to mi^ke ae» applioahle 
to this bin. 

There ds itt> geneital kiw, there i» no general sfcbeme for the 
impro\'ement of rivers and h«j4)or». fl%ere » in fact no general 
pnrpoee expressed do any •kfw for internal 'mprovemenU. There 
IS not io the Ooostitutiioin any^ expreseion of puspc^ ithat the 
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Go\>erameDit sbould make any geoBrai law for inOerniaA ioifpro'V^* 
iuiefit». If OoogreBS sbouki mndertake tb miaike inteniaJ; Mnfirove* 
men^, or mptcfvemeofta of rivers and barboi^ vnfier geoenuL aUii- 
uftie, it wouM fiT»t be jKeesMiry to adopt a decngs and pUFpofle to 
regajd i)o Itbove imfifXJiveanetiU. 

iAnd -tihiesi tto:>e should be a general! »taitute appli<%i4>le iU> tlie 
eubjeat, so ooveruig it that Ooo^netss oouLd oot upon it "^^liitlilii cer- 
tain defined and apecifijed limdtis. Sdw <U>ere ihifi6t been no a-udi 
generail de»igu adopted; no mioti ^oerad law paa^cdt. fVocn< the 
very begpxmnig ^14» ipantictvlar clais» of apphopria;tioQi» raporbed 
>£pom tb<e OonvmitJtoe on CkMumeroe ibas not be*en> ola^Med iwvtib t«ie 
ondimuy and gemeoiail approfxiiations' Wihj<.4i Vongpesa egimifaMjy 
(makes. l!th<|y ibave been reiferred «to tbe Committee! oo CV«i>- 
meroe, and tbat i-omauilttee boA acted upon tbem a^ If it bad oo 
Iguide, no kbw, no dhsorecttion but wbat hena been (pnopen^ defined as 
the law of •]iog-<rail>]'in^ as .weiU a;^ log-floaibiDg. Tbey aeem- to be 
oontiPoiliIi^d by ceiHlain methods of eompeneation' ibetwieeDi itbem- 
sel'Ves a9 to the dKstributioin of ttbene tmpro\'em«oitB amiooig* the 
dlfTerent panitc} of tbe domntr^s not b}' 4Uty generail plao or regula- 
fbhofi, not by any meb^nie wbiiod the Govemmen'' has devted or 
organi'^ed, not by tasn^' gemefraft ^tativte wbtiiDh Qiae eiver beeo ddcs- 
ouisfesod or tfiTUimed/; not even by any general i9ic^he«iie or plan< whii-*! 
onginfee0>i, ddfFeming and dividing amon|g tbemaeilveas ^aaay liiave pito- 
posed ai^ a proper pkm \xixm vAiiab: tlie Government should mo- 
ceed in this moitter. 

Ka<citi kttUvidiial propotdition Atandi» upon- H^ lapedlal ni0rits, or 
mther upon tihe merits of some one of the exceHent EeipreAen- 
tait»\'ee» \Vb)o sumound me. And 1 oonkl '>\^<!«h that I bad m msy«eH 
Hoiihe ripei'MiiI exiie1iie<nce so tlrat I niigh^ oomniend mysne^ in refer- 
em« to ithi^ e]A«t^ of appropriations, no vli» to be beneficently and 
genierousJy treated by the C'onini«ittee on Commerce. 

Vivh ckusti of ai]>|MX)pria>tk)ns' irv abtiolutedD' cipedml. It idi not 
eontroliled by an'y gonerai law; it i^ abeokiJt^Ay a& free ais the 
air. The i»pirrat wdviob seemw* to oontroJ thi» committed in pi>e- 
plaring thot«e bilU i?9 not the spirit oa law, but Ute spnrit of oom- 
pensation betiNveen tiliemeel\ie(^, ^^pecaal, complete in itself, and im- 
governed by any iaw. 

I (Hare compared it to thie< wind', but tlie \ilind i» ^^veroed by 
law; there ha a law \^-hdch negullatca the wxadt, anufi there is a law 
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wUksh reigfuilaitee Ui<e water oouc«e9. (But the CoaMDdttee on Oom- 
meroe^ -whiea they ane oocusidieriog ttesig 4>yi8, hia^ no law, no regu- 
Wftoo, no mule. This ib not a general afi|)cx)|)mitioci 4>iJI, but 
special in tbe very* wxMvt eens^ of tlhat tecmv 



iMiE^JlSAGE IHOQI THiE SENATE. 
Feft). 19, 1881. 

Tbe eomoiifttee kufbitnaHy xxxse; aod ^Ir. LouoBbery baviog 
taken the duaUr an Speaker pro tempore, a message from ttie 
Senate, Ibyi Mr. Bunub, tta ISeanetar^^ i^-aa reoeliveid, aanxyunciDg 
4hat the ^Senulte had araeptied the infvitatioai extcndleU by the 
Ubtue of iKep^^ebeutaAires tk> oittend Hk funeHai ol ihd tote Hlon. 
Fernando Wood todby. 

IMk-. OLYiMiESl. I a^ for the leadltig of tiie mestaoge from 
tlie 6eDa)Ue. 

Ibe SlPiSAKEiR piio lempore. Tbe message wvU ib^e read un- 
led6 itbere 'be objeetibn. 

There "waft no objedtion. 

The Clerk read as MIoiw^: 

IS T«1E S'EN^ATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

February 19, 1881. 

iReeOlved, Tbait pom^uant to the »n>\-ditliLtibn of the USouse of 
Re|Hie!dentati\'ed the Senate vMl adrpcnirn thl» day at two o'obodc 
p. m. in oiider t)o pciilmit the mem^bers and ofl^oers of ibe Se^aite 
to attfend the fuiveral of Hon. Femando Wood, late a member 
of the Hioiwe of RepneBentatrves f<iotn thie Stlate of 'New York, at 
hits fote reiaadlenoe in thus oity, at thfenee o^dlodc p. m. 

Be^ved, Tbat the Seoretarjy eomfeniuiDilcatie the fbnegoing ileso- 
lutcoo to the House of Bepfresenta^ves^ 

AIXDRESS OF 'MEL LOUXSIBESIY. 

Feb. 28, 1881. 

Mr, 'SPEAKEIR. The voice of my colleague but lately sound- 
ed in thoe HaH Today it ds forever huished. W» body lies 
eiepu9chere<A wWh. the dead. The mournful duties of hia associ- 
ates oooDectcd with hk obi9eq;uie» doae with' ithe pie»^ hour. 
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I abM ntxt indfudi^ in «fuikKxin^ adulation; tmt I ahoiB mingie 'wi/kh 
oitdi€ira ia ntiO'kiog a trutifful pontdraktune o. a Hfe kur^^ devKilted' 
to '^jhe pai'Mie i:«r\-iH5e, «ind ccudcdi 'wihilc i:<igaged in a toos^ eaciMst 
and e3diaib»'^tng grtrtigigkle in tue intoneai' of hai» counlry. I wouitd 
render li^ne tAiie Hesi^on o€ bi'^ life, bred of self- instiiuat ion and' 
diet<>nn'ined effort; projected among a pieople dt iwinch ^ was 
tnuily a pafrt, and e4id«d ainiad duties tihat hlajd ibecbove oongenaai 
to hiie) halMtS) and natUlHe. 

Feinniando Wood wa^ hotn «n 1812, at fPivUadehpjbia, iwlveVB 
hiB f>arent8 ivere teinporarill)') reeiddng. He wa& reared in New 
York C&ty. At die aj^ of ittiirteieni yeaTS, on' Wh own mocoiuKt, 
but fwitti t<}ie <*oti^<ont of hiA ^(nenit», h<e ftook emplo^Tnent tn> a 
book-e^rei, and tb<^nlt«lforward supported tiiaiselC anii' eduo^icd 
himv^lif 'V<>ii\' young, he took part in the looeu politics of faiiis 
city, and ait the a^ge of twenty^-eigiit wn» elkectod t6 Qon^greflBi 
fixmi one of tibe oitiy districito^ and served fbr tiwpyeaiBiiiithe siune 
Oongress wvth Daouel Weib^ter, Henry Ckfy *sA John €. Oilfaioun, 
ibrming ao intimatte acquaintaacie -with the tNurb kubter. 

He returned at the end of hist term, with hj» business hrokeof 
up by his ipoilitical siervdoes and with, the <i«ie<oJve never noone to par- 
ticipate in politics, but tio dtevlcyte hdnaself exc4uswvely' to building 
up a foitune. (Hie adhered to this resotution until he had 8U|C- 
ceeded to h%i satiisifactaon. He had tteen suooeBafui in busineas. 
He had built up a shipping tradi^ which, with senreral fortunate 
ventures, haH lade hAn in 1854 ao ejooumiuiatilon' of gainst oo 
Which he fe]t= justified- in retiring from adtSnre business-. He 
had ihad th sagacity when the gold dSsioo<venes> made CyifbniifcL 
a field for adventures to (land sevtentl caribadis oif goodb at San 
Francilflco and with the pnoifits to purdbase real estSate there. He 
al«> bought reail estate ^ Xefw York CStyv (und with .the growling 
prosperity of thie country" he beKsame a man of weaJtb a» thAt 
word WB0 used at; that time. (He theni ajgain >te1t aMe to in- 
dulge his o9d fondness (tor politico and he wa» elected IMiiiybr 
of Xew York m 1854 and ifHHelec^ed for two sulbsequtent teems. 
In 1862 he wa^ eflcctod to a sieaJt In CongruM from »ctie nfinth Xew 
York ditdtrict, and he lias wi'thout break held th«» seat. It 
seemed tb be the fixed det*einnination of hi» constituent's, to con- 
tinue hdm in Congress iiti his death. lAt the 3aM election, 
thmigh ooDtinuDusdy confined Ito Ms house by sfckueSB) and 
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though his paiij waifv divided' hj 'riivsA ttudtionK, ib<e wbb a^n 
ehected to hie. tenth fniooeMih'e term fPhh tertn, kjiy reason of 
his ckeatli, he haa not been able to enter upon, 

Hi» Congnec«tional fler\iiceH connect thei dSeoeaaed with an 
eveoifful perkd otf his oountrD'*^ hiator)>\ iHe sat in thi«< IMl 
W(hi>e th'« Tepi«6enitaiti\'e» of nilany of the States were absenlt finom 
thedr seaitl& hj seeossion; wihile a war of the soobkMis wa^ kvaoU^-e 
progre8»; while reconfttnuk^tion was -c^ci^iig by oomdilsbiiig propo- 
AibiorK*; wh'iie the wainte of war was i^vin«f placie tb lestonitaon; 
and while the crelditi of (tihe country wa» bein|g nftniiAt. Wben 
hiH pa«t>j came a^garn to a majority in this Houfier he ivrais madie 
Cliflirman of the OHnimittee on Waly» and Means« IHia paitioi- 
)>ated in the enaictmemt of daws that (bended to returning pinoi»- 
peiity. He partidipatcd in th^e tTiucniphsi of a coin refsumption 
by the Tueasuriy^ Hie saw tlie ^vemmient bond» a^ipreoiated 
fa the tnarioets of the i^tyrld. Hi9 aioice hoA hardfyi yet died 
eilon;^ the walls of thas Cluimibcr dn the cfcquent es^)r«Ha8oa oif his 
comiidence dn Une gov<>miiupnt oreddt amfcl in ^ ability to iielaiid its 
ledeemaiblje inidie4A!ed»ess at the raite ot 3 per oent. 

I was one of many interesitchl wdtncese^ of hi^ %ast and mo^ 
earnest effoit^ His voice wias> already bmoiken by) af){)iiV)a(4ni^ 
disflolutdon, but his mind was dear. He seeyned detennined to 
leave tSris act impressed upon the ftnianciaj history of his oountrv 
aA a aionume«!it to his legdt^tive oaireer. Those who saw the 
di>'in^ statefinia4)< asf he retiriM from the House afiter the re«tiilt 
of the vote uipon his >bd>lt had' hieeni anoiounced ^were inpesjsitdh'y 
reminded of the wor^ of the djiag Adalms: 

This* is the liEDst of tarth, and I am content. 

This pioturei in outline is that off a sucoe^fi/l oaieer Of 
fvninenoe achJe^xU as a legator undier such dricimnstaiiioen a» 
nidJve has case, thsough not except ibnal suflSoient!y oiaiei to nucuHk 
it an a odtable event. Though ediud&tcd to trade, he was not 
unsuocesjitfu'l an an orator. Wjithout the> >learniing of the books 
he had beksome cuilfured in etate-oraft. He wasi the refirelsenita* 
t ive of a alalss of pufbMc meq in hit» oountry who have siuooe«ded 
hy a positive purpose without the aid off erudittODi. He wni» 
pecuiiariy. fthe ohikl of his city, and was honored by it because 
he so filtly represented its girowth and its praotaeal habits and 
methocU. 
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Tb« deceased iw^a mugriSkxxik (watbout oBbenltMi^m. Whea 
he was iiaarfSsag <m a eliipipiiiD^ Itnaide iwiith iiiKm'rinBie |xnofirt9 his office 
was Btaiall and lU-^fuimii^hieNl. His •resjdence Ini Xierw York, 
thbugh prinioedjr in iit» exixnt and in itB appoi-ntoiieiDitlsi, vnm ^iam 
BBoA wdtiioiuit ofrnamcini tb a^irvuat (the •eryie of thie 8tiia*n^^. At 
bis home m Wafiibdngtoo, wiiere (he waii beryoiid ipireoededit liiberai 
io ^B 'bioi»p(italit7, (be did not/hing to aittnuot obaerrv^aitfoot. His 
fufDerai obsequies wesre conduobed aoooixiin(g^ tto Yob imlbee in euoh 
manner as to repel ipublik; demonsttnatibln tk> bm mieonioiry. 

The deoeo^ed Uad mucb €itoi« in hi» iemily and !bls ftneoide. 
He leaYiee a euoivdng faimily off eileivefn children, nioit Bpoided by 
•tendeniieeA, bixt peaa^ed omdier -tibe a£reotli0nate eye of a dleviolM! 
Mbet. 

HJB win, drtuwn wben be 'bad i^aaom to espedt a efieedy- dentils 
sbowB that bis dhtief cotioeim was to malce amiple proivisioQ for tibe 
oai« of bis affliated •wMorw. 

'We ha^ve put awuuy in boa toonib our dilslingliuabcid aisaooiajte. 
A ootonn (has fiaillein niot easily replsioed. I nicura' in faim- a 
loet ifoend. ThiB oousutry bos no iojuget ibi» wMie and' devoted 
ooninsidlaL Hlis firetude iia deaoQlEutcd* of ihis oaoie end proitecMon. 
We iUa.Te kft on^Iy ^the reoolleidtion of a ibiartoqy stranded out ibo a 
nipe and oompMe frultioo. !We can nesit alone in the remem- 
txKanoe of bia MMenremtJxlb»— 

For nvemiory Sa tbe oi^y ifiriend 
Tbatt grief can. oalft ber oivtil 

26 



CARRIER'S ADDRESS. 



[Written for the Kingston Journal, January 1, 1876.] 

Hoivr fiiowty miinxiiteB pass: we look axid look in vaki, 
And etff&m^ to Suear ifhe ^iifiistJe otf belated itramv 
When <watdi2ng ifi< tifaie lonely ndght at eSck-bed ea/^ 
Wjitib wtot a 0hxg*g^b. paoe the Ihaxkb upon tSie dial gUde! 
-The tardy dawn » tkte, .t!he sun is. sDo^w to i€se; 
Time Uandly movcB, peroepMble to ilongid^ eyiea. 

But qnJickly comes tlhte Ireadled day fwihen nnDt tb due^ 
Aii|d rofndi runs, tihe nSnelty dbye, wiien I O U. 
How qiukkly- speeds ajppoanted day of felooi^d d<iom/; 
'Anid tthknigh, to Iveiinss the did seem atow in nwfeiing room 
Yet, to thieaiseflveB, on rapid wing the grave dra^wft ooar, 
And mocnenits fly» as they to dea.th a<pp<nott0h wfth fear. 

We (look ahead — how Ibng the ooaninig week afptpears*; 
When Jookong iback, Ihoiw quick we scajn one hnmclredi yieoml 
• •••••••«« 

This exouzBooDi of (anoy, so little e(spec(ted> 
la unfittied ibo motnej k)kig meesure eixoc^ited; 
A!oid a Oamer Boy, though early he nsdsi, 
la ntoib always cut out £or poeidoaJ piiuaes. 
Buit thie 19 the year, no doiutbt you a*!! know it — 
Wheb eiveiry) good boy is a Oenlieoizuad poet; 
And loi% aietoie was iKsied— and no one has wonderad— 
Forever beiftyre Uaa^ in singing ''Old Qundhled." 

1776. ,. 

One early mom, at lighit of dawci, 

iEbar hnuidned noien anarbhiod oaft wlitb Vooglttt. 
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Thjey* did eocpect 1x> give a itouoti 
Of brJoiLaitozije Ito itibe '^K3ipa» Dutioh. 
Tbey fommed tbeir lines, upon ^e '"Straoid;" 
And) took tSie rouite that ^tSa^ ha^ gkaandd. 
At 6Uinri(se tbeiy- isaid reaohjedi tlh>e pdaoe 
VVhddh DOW (tibe Oiity QaJl does gnaoe; 
Amic^ squaititding dtcywin' among tib« tnees^ 
They] took a wihiff of mioinndiig bnoese. 
And tibougtht tibait tlhey wiouM> not to raigO^ 
And mandh on moce ^wtitboiut tihieliir haelbi. 

All ftihj» miofvenvonrt had 'bean eeetai 
By KiogEitoii (DjeDi on sdhioioll-houB^ grwan; 
Amd wand iwa^i paBBed |rom ooie to one, 
'^Lope^ yvtogoul <k>pe! tihe Roayer ooone!" 
And youioig amd oMi — Uiwas not a few — 
"Loipod^' tbrauglhi tihe fiekU, "nor (Hiiintoy to." 
And so tbie red-ooat», wbein itibey caone;, 
{Foimd nougjfait 'to do (but oiaike a flam<e; 
To (bunn r&be itown tntoioe did reaMy 
Aa eome ihlstorianB <io dDtaJat. 

No leoopds df thiat day were foimd, 
TiU iSupepviaona 'had them/ (bound. 

They had a man translate t2he Dutoh— ' 

lit eeemia he did ft oiv«nm«udi: 

The wihole thdng wass in mot, tifanakuted^ 

But (how or iwh^ere, as not lelatied; 

And we aane deifit qufite in tihe dark, 

Witlhout a single ouy or epank 

To ligibt our 'waj, that iwe oan eee^ 

Quite (like DuBois ;witik a&':itle b. 

NofWj aidoe w«e caonoit buikl om (£act» 
Somie fancy wiill penhaps attiaot, 
And wie tML rwrstie tihe hSstloiny' out 
To Mttkify tbe rentait lout, 
Aoud ^9oipus tUougib eomewihat Ibehdod 
(A fault tire 'Diltdh <wJU oev^er mSod), 
'Will hnive a <dbflfl|oe to oeHebraftd 
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la aoDifi enuiU ib0b^, ttt aaj fu)te, 
Uoiw mittsb w«e d&d 4» frae the laiKd 
Antd get Oeoteoaial etuff ojk baatL 

It is a (ftuct, quite weU a^iipiiorv-ed^ , 

nUfc w« were oaky oi]lt-<m«<i<BUvredi; 

The plonniDg of oior idiale defeofica i 

Wae cr:p|)iLedi "by tibeSr gnea^t espeosiea. 

!We tififl itxx> looi^ a ftivier-froirut, 

To ibe TPell waiDlied' as It bad wonit; 

In flfuotu a stia&t it wals agreed 

lb man tihe pkce iwjhich moett ibiatd n^ed. 

Oh, Oodldii^too! tUraa 
Wie (Mad neeld otf your zzuezk, 
A reglmcnlt da|p|pien aiod ibrue; 
Ais yaUannlt aoid -bnave^ 

I 

Tbe ooixntiy) to eave;^ 
Ae ever dtresaed tip hi the bhie. 

f !^^o iBnitoQ ooftclid aifaaikt 

liii Biwaa on oniD laod^ 
iWlhiein iwe ocrald) have iwiamora Kke you; 
No BoBttidade idoti 
Oam Buooeed, 'when thie fioit 
BdtDgB out our boh! sokBiere' in Mue. 

. ' lin 'CnoDlb and in' rieiary 

Otir tovm baa no fear, 
^iitib eadk good diefenidiere &n vdefwi; 
We ea/£eBy may' tnuat^ 
lAa ev«r we rnust^ 
The nerve of oiw &oild&et» id bhiie. 

On thie Sunday before lt<he coming oif Vaughta, 

Tbe Aeaamkify' m eeseto bad ondere \ in fortm 

l%at itibe troQpisi of ithe Oounty, commaaoded (by Tafiipeiiy 

SbouAd oomie diowai the WoJlkillv to aot as migUt hap{)iecL 

It woe pfneadhed thtait day in the dcrmion; by GoeitiGhiais, 

Tbatt ihreaJQiiDg thie SablMutfa a lieason would! teaob vet, 
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Thoit kjgiblaitiD^g on iStnukiy 'wvus going too far 
jW)ltih tiie ytety\ bad cnaxSmi, "So Saibbttth in rvwr." 

HioiiiPierver this rwMoning, alt timas, 'W^e may effil|gM<» 
Tbie reauJit eihtoiwted) thso Domioiie'a ^redSMaa vpbb rig^; 
For our tnx)^ ithou]gjli tbey maniciued alt itlbe ^tpeeA otf a rout. 
Only, ivtaidhed;, la diaoDi^r, ifbd UrA oaUod <Kii^ Kfuyit. 
^«fy saim to (theiir aorrorwv iif not to Uucfir fifaamej 
Thai ihsi peofdie Ibiad fled^ and "{Mar boneeB Sd flame. 

1876. 

Tlue pafiieK^ quite xaitely, ffakyw«^ itibefy dleaiiie^ 

Oau find ifo reoocd' fludb a very laz^ &«. 

To oocuf^Iete tfue aooount in tjbe uisuad iviay^ 

'Anoondiog to ouatom aatabflialiied to-day, 

'WiQ abouM e|>eak of tbe Fkeaneo^ Viba^ tbey eodfured^ 

Of ^Jbto lomes tfuut hiaiipenicd; and' iwiualt iwiai9 fnpuneiA. 

One wont of Cbe Bteamer, oon gkoryi and {iridei 
^ dear to tihe tioye aa a Ibvely young bitdie; 
Ita braaoeB all MIgfait, and U» memlberahSp fdt. 
It (baa minda like a 'FuHxhi^ and txxfiea 3Uoe HiuJI. 

By two ihoraea dra^iii, ai a sipainki-ngi 9wift ipeuoet^ 
It waa eaitly on Uand, wdith Ifae Uoae cftmbcbed in pJacie; 
•Itb amokJng andi**puff» aodi !tbe orofwd g|aitbec«d aeaii 
fidooo fmade us aU ithink 'we bad nothing to fear. 

We waited sotne itfiznje, eac|pe)dtii](g <Utfe atbeam, 
Qudite ready Uo i^itDeHa the woodeins of atfleum-; 
An Smpaitient by-atiander, an un^eiitioepit kMt, 
Anoounoedi to tbe crow\]) tbat tba wtuUer waa out^ 

"The daftfiirti'^ ndt out," aoid tbe KJbaei^ ''it jks> £u|l; 
I found lit laat Sunday; aix feet by my fuHq." 
"lit'B nut tbat/' said' tbe man, "I'm no brofiller, 
I only aay t'bere k none in tiie tx>]ler." 

Tbere^ a moral in tti&ss you can aee it or> afoit: 
fTbait you i»*w gb lo war wltiiaut your pitoh' bot. 
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tAoid aaother I've ifouoid^ 'i^nhfliaut etouniDig my €0^«6^ 
VA teiH £or a quaiter, to your gfreait mionpinse: 
Unt money you ^v<e iMiiw is no gpetait cxpenbe, 
Tbe k)66 you'll not feoQ doe liuntlred }-«aat9 beooe. 



CARRIER'S ADDRESS. 



[Written for the Kingston Journal, January 1, 1878.] 

Verbum sat. — Franklin. 

The chilly wind of Winter 

Its solemn requiem sings. 
To us among the living 

A warning voice it brings ; 
0*er grave-mounds of departed 

A snowy mantle flings. 

The old clock on the mantel 
Ticks off the moments flying : 

A sad refrain its music 
To north wind's solemn sighing — 

A sad refrain to silence, 
In which the year is dying. 

A warm stove sheds its radiance 

About my quiet room ; 
A brilliant-burning gas-light 

Dispels the outer gloom : 
My mind is weaving fabrics 

From Memory's magic loom. 

'T is said Recording Angel, 

With stenographic pen, 
Takes down each deed that's acted 

Among the ranks of men, 
And stereotypes the annals 

Beyond our mortal ken. 



Hits 

We better know what man does 

In this reporting age: 
How rapid '* Graphic procegs" 

('an easily engage 
To make description clearer 

Tlian Livy's picturetl page. 

Not like the old News-Letter, 
Which traveled like a drone — 

The talk is now by lightning 
From Ind to Polar zone, 

A(*companied by music 
Of magic telephone. 

At opening year, unraveling 

This tangled web of facts, 
The Carrier of the Journal 

Again his noddle racks — 
Again his rhyming budget 

Before the world unpacks. 

Ihio Homines. — Latin Lbxicon. 

The first of importance to all mankind 

Is tlie (question of money — so I find. 

I believe it generally now is found 

There isn't enough to go all the way 'round. 

Some scheme to make up what it lacks us 

For household expenses and taxes, 

Is wanting — a genius inventive, 

To devise some certain preventive 

Against hard times — a Congressman Bland, 

With a silver bill ready at hand. 

When the silver gives out, to employ, 

To make it go further, a baser alloy. 

'T is his plan that's relied greatly on 

In solving le question iV argent. 

Another good plan now proposed 

(It's a scheme resurrected 

Where least was expected 
A thought of such greatness reposed), 
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Is by Winne, whose first name is '* Hank" — 

His machine is wound up by a crank : 

A toll-gate erected in every street 

Is surely enough our expenses to meet. 

There is no other plan, to my mind, 

So well adapted to "raising the wind." 

Nihil /^.—Terence. 

In the war that's now raging ^twixt Russian and Turk, 

Some questions of interest to women may lurk. 

If the Turks rule the roast, as they possibly may. 

The power of Islam how can we gainsay ? 

The Old Turk himself, growing quite harum-scarum. 

May come over here to replenish his harem. 

If the Cossack prevails, and the Turks lose their lives. 

What, then, will become of their innumerable wives ? 

It's more likely, we think, if the Turks are o'erreached. 

That the Russians will be by the widows bewitched ; 

And thus it may happen, as a dernier resort. 

That the arms of the women save the Ottoman Porte. 

Let^s be thankful, at least, that, while war rages there, 

In peace most profound we are all living here. 

1^0 show of disturbance, since quelling the riot, 

Is annoying the town, or dispelling its quiet. 

Whilst armies of Turks o^er the Balkans may roam, 

We can sit down in peace, ^round our Turkey at home. 

Mus cucurrit, plenum sed, 

Contra magnum meum ad. — AwoN. 

The toughest old subjects to tackle, I own, 
Are found anywhere in this dumb-bell-built town. 
In taking its census in municipal matters. 
No senses are found except when one flatters. 
The power behind is a man *'down the hill," 
Who runs the machine, without paying the bill. 
The Street Overseer is kept down in Rondout, 
Top-dressing the streets week in and week out; 
While the streets up in Kingston are left without heed- 
Without the repairs that they very much need. 
The pavement adopted no sensible man 
Would contrive or approve as a suitable plan ; 
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It has proved, in a year from the time it was laid, 
Tliat predictions were true that the tax -payers made: 
The money spent on them, we surely have found, 
Is buried in mud too far under-ground. 
A good, solid bottom — we admit that is right; 
But we certainly want some bottom in sight. 
The coating of mud should be spread out so thin 
That the average horse doesn^t fear to wade in. 

We make for the horse — and it's no more than fair — 

This solemn and earnest complaint to the Mayor: 

If the Mayor will make streets that are worthy the name. 

Every horse will unite in a heave to his fame ; 

With unanimous voice we will constantly pray — 

No Bteed or his rider interposing a neigh. 

Lignum apis. — Scotch Cobbler. 

A fig for the days that are gone — 

The days of the Old Year now ended I 
A fig for the good fellow's yarn. 

With the past that alone is blended ! 
No rest with the end that's attained. 

Or with moneys securely invested ; 
The future had all to be gained — 

The good that's to come, to be tested. 

The boy has his bauble of boots. 

The girl hopes to win a good fellow ; 
Past sorrows pulled up by the roots, 

We can all get delightfully mellow. 
While passing from manhood to age. 

There are still many good things before us; 
Old-fashioned good times, we'll engage. 

The future again will restore us. 

A health to the New Year ! all bright 
With promises radiant and golden — 

With life-scenes more strange to the sight 
Than stories of fable are told in. 

Gather 'round the hospitable board, 
With family, friend or with neighbor; 
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In (peMeflB ytou 'weSL maj affofddl 
A Ihrieif retofttAon fronu laboir. 

mho iiewielbioy now ckweai baa Boog — 

A .propter AmacreoiD finiuaiL: 
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(Let's aU dtaot todaiy refioraaaitikHii; 
iWe'll joever drinik whibky again, 

iButt live on ao appOe-jack ration/! 
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MAYOR'S INAUGURAL. 



March, 1878. 



Gentlemen: My position here has come unsought. Not the 
less am I mindful of the honor conferred and of the responsibili- 
ties imposed by it. I have avowed to myself and I here avow to 
you and to all interested in the affairs of the city, a purpose to 
act impartially, honestly and wisely. If 1 come short of that 
end either by my own infirmities or by false coimsel or the want 
of your aid, on myself wuU rest the humiliation; but the graver 
injuries will be participated by all. On that account I ask your 
aid and all good ad^dce and co-operation. 

At no time in my experience as a man have the people been 
so watchful of their public servants, or shown a more active re- 
sentment against negligence or dishonesty in the public officer. 
You will not take it amiss if I advise each of you that your con- 
duct will be closely scanned. We may as well here invite a close 
scrutiny into our conduct and motives. I will not advise a ser- 
vile fear of popular clamor. An honest purpose to do the right 
thing will outlive any sudden expression of the people based on 
misapprehension or prejudice. 

With the help of your action, I shall immediately procure a 
report from each of the city officials liaving charge of the vaiious 
accounts, so as to obtain official statements of the present city 
debt and annual expenditures for the last and preceding years 
during the existence of the city. I propose to consolidate and 
tabulate these statements and submit them to the Common 
Coimcil during the present month with such suggestions as may 
be thought proper. I am advised that there are certain depart- 
ments that axe conducted on a scale of expense out of proportion 
to the ability of the people at the present time to pay. If pos- 
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flible we must reduce the city expenses. There are many families 
that by failure of income have been obliged to lay aside luxuries, 
and I am sorry to state the fact that very many are reduced to 
the necessity of doing without bread, and their blanched faces 
make a very strong appeal to us to lift up as much as possible 
the burdens of the government, which belong to all the people 
alike, and must be borne alike by the rich and the poor. 

In my election and in that of some of the members of your 
body there has worked an influence which is growing on the pop- 
ular mind. During the last decade there seems to have sprung 
up a mania for expensive and imposing public structiu'es. I need 
not enumerate how much of that has existed here in this city. 
We have not been unlike other places, but we have been too apt 
copyists of an unwholesome sentiment, which naturally grows 
into the mind of the public officer to be well housed. 

The people are jealous of their public servants who have bet- 
ter houses than they can afford for themselves, especially when the 
structures impose an onerous burden of debt and tax. City 
Halls, Alms-houses and school-houses should always be kept care- 
fully within the style of structure of the masses who pay for 
their building, else they will shortly make the government, char- 
ity and education unpalatable to the people. 

This city, since its organization, has been, according to my 
opinion, too extravagant in its public structures. My public ex- 
pression of this opinion has been lately used to discredit me with 
the people. 

''Still stands the fore&t primeval; but under the shade of its 

branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and language." 

The principal thoroughfare between the two ends of the city 
has been relieved from a hindi'ance to its proper use as a street 
by the voluntary and actual abandonment of it by the Plank- 
Road Company. The toll-gate, after wandering around for a 
place to rest, has at last been removed. I congratulate your 
body that a constant source of vexation to our own citizens and 
to strangers and to your proceedings is disposed of forever. 
Union avenue has now come fully into the possession of the dty 
for use as an open public street, and I call your attention to the 
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important questions which will present themselves to your con- 
sideration in putting it into proper condition for travel. 

I recommend that the grade of the street be at once estab- 
lished for its entire length, having in view its importance as the 
principal avenue in a large city, such as this one is expected to 
become. 

I also recommend that you at once proceed to fix, either by 
agreement or by ordinance, the rights which the Horse Railroad 
Company is to possess in the streets through which the road is 
operated, and the obligations it owes to the city and to the own- 
ers of property. If not fixed, grave difficulties and expensive 
suits are likely to spring up from time to time. This may be 
avoided by judicious action in defining the rights and duties of 
each. 

I consider it of great importance that all local feeling of hos- 
tility should cease between the two sections of tho dty. This 
hostility is the creature of the separate existence of the old vil- 
lages united under the city charter, and of the manner in which 
the union was brought about. It is high time it should cease. 
I have been chosen by the whole city. I am not conscious of a 
present preference to the people of either part, and I shall en- 
deavor to act impartially to all interests, and my influence will 
be directed towards preventing any action on your part based 
upon any consideration of preference as between the two former 
villages. In my opinion our action should be absolutely oon- 
trolled by considerations of the general welfare rather than that 
of individual or location. 

Twenty thousand people have committed to us the manage- 
ment of their public affairs. It is a grave responsibility. You 
would be held as no good citizen if you were not willing to ex- 
pose your life to protect the liberty and property of your city. 
By the same consideration you are required to use your wisdom, 
integrity and time in the proper performance of your present 
duties. 

I now await your further pleasure. 



VETO MESSAGE. 



June, 1878. 



The ^layor returned the resolution relating to the issue of 
l)onds for funding tlie debt as disapproved for reasons given in 
the following communication: 

To the Common Council: 

I return without approval the resolution adopted at your last 
meeting, providing for the printing of the bonds under what is 
known as the Funding bill passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature. 

1 have no copy of the act referred to in the resolution. I know 
of but one in the city — the one procured in manuscript from the 
Secretary of State for the purpose of framing the resolution. 
The bill has not yet been published in the Session Laws or print- 
ed in the county papers. J can only speak of it from a single 
reading. But tlie subject is imderstood in its main features. 
The bill provides for postponing the payment by the city of all 
its funded debts, accruing during the next four years, for a term 
of from ten to thirty years. 

I have opposed, from the beginning of this discussion, this 
project. I voted ** Against" at the election at which the plan was 
submitted, and my convictions stand not only unchanged, but 
rather solidified and strengthened by reflection upon the subject. 

I might object that the resolution in question was premature. 
If the measure is an expedient to bridge over the "hard times," 
it might fairly be expected that all possible delay would be taken, 
BO that action might depend upon a revival of prosperity. Such 
a revival is predicted. There are many signs that id is approach- 
ing rapidly. My own conviction is that it will oommenoe, so as 
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to be very perceptible, during the present year, and that, during 
the four years covered by the projected postponement of debt- 
paying, we will enter upon a period of very active speculation 
and that kind of prosperity which is usually denominated ''good 
times." But such periods, which ebb and flow in this and every 
ooimtry, are in a great measure artificial. They are not sure evi- 
dences of prosperity or healthy financial condition. Individual 
and national prosperity is inseparably connected with freedom 
from debt. An individual and a nation may appear to be pros- 
perous when their debts are the largest. But the signs are 
deceptive. They are in fact not prosperous, and cannot be. The 
tendency is to an increase of debt and to ultimate bankruptcy. 
It is a delusion that postponing debt relieves from the troubles 
of the country. The war and its ex])enscs, and the luxurious 
habits which the population fell into from its effects, have pro- 
duced the debts and loss of property and 'Tiard times." The 
relief and restoration must come from the payment of the debt, 
and the new accumulation of savings. This will be reached 
quickest by the hard lessons of the present. Frugality and indus- 
try must be taught; and these lessons are learned slowly in the 
school of necessity. Economy in government must be taught; 
and that lesson must come from tlie people feeling che pressure 
of the government. 

I consider, therefore, that the question lies aeeper than mere 
expediency. There are, no doubt, persons in this and every com- 
munity, who believe that slight relief will save them from threat- 
ened financial embarrassment. Their case is entitled to consid- 
eration — to sympathy, even; but I assume that the mass of 
property liable to pay the debts of the city, is held by persons 
who have so managed their affairs that they are able to pay now 
as they ever will be. They have a right to demand that the 
opportunity shall not be taken from them to clear their property 
as rapidly as possible from the bonds now resting as an incumbrance 
upon it. They know it is not the principal of the bonded debt 
alone that burdens them. There is also the interest working its 
way into their substance, certainly, rapidly and oppressively. 
There are also the percentages in collecting and managing the 
funds, and the large salaries of officers, because they have large 
amounts to manage. They know, too, they cannot be free from 
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the curse of debt until they pay or repudiate. They want to 
see the end approaching. There is danger tnat postponing the 
end will produce violent expedients in which tne credit of the 
country and, maybe, its very life, will be periled. 

It was an argument used in favor of funding that it would be 
performed without expense. And yet already a claim has been 
presented to the Common Council, growing out ox the passage 
of the bill by the Legislature. It is announced that there are 
others to be added to it. The resolution provides for the print- 
ing of bonds, and that expenses, great or little, depending upon 
the artistic taste of the committee, must be added. It will be 
found that traveling will enter into the account, and the aggre- 
gate will make no inconsiderable addition to debt or tax. 

The preparation of the bill for the Legislature, by our commit- 
tee of citizens, shows a distrust of municipal officers that is 
warranted by the history of the last ten years. Too many have 
mismanaged the public funds and failed to make accounts of 
bonds and money entrusted to them. The Presidents of the 
banks have, on that account, been entrusted with the sale of the 
bonds. Whilst I am bound to say that the Presidents of our 
banks stand high and are considered men of integrity and un- 
doubted responsibility, such nas not been the uniform record of 
bank officers. There have been many surprising lllnstrationB of 
bad conduct in other places, on their part, so as to shake the 
oonfidence of prudent people in any class or condition of men en- 
trusted with the management of large sums when no security is 
required, as in the case of the act in question. 

The Funding bill does not require the Treasurer to give se- 
curity as a condition to his receiving the moneys — the proceeds 
of the bonds. This is an anomaly in such matters. True, the 
act provides for a bond from the Treasurer; but not as a condi- 
tion to his receiving the moneys. The bank presidents are re- 
quired to pay him the moneys, and he is directed to furnish a 
bond to the Common Council. By an experienced lawyer it will 
be readily perceived that the bill requires amendment, or serious 
trouble may grow out of it. 

It is worthy of consideration that this scheme of funding is 
applicable to this city alone. It does not apply to the towns 
which have, up to this time, been, ratably with the city, bound 
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to pay the largest item of bonded debt. If we adopt the funding 
principle, it is reasonable to expect that the evil example will 
spread to the towns, or else the reduction of our rate, compared 
with the towns, will induce the Supervisors to make reprisals 
upon the city in the equalization, and we will have put upon us 
more than our proportion of the county debt accniing in the 
years covered by the city Funding bill. 

It is argued that our present rate of taxation keepa away set- 
tlers, who would otherwise join our population and increase our 
strength and enterprise. In ray opinion, debt is more alarming 
than present rate of taxes. 

The citizens' meeting, at which the funding schemes were dis- 
cussed and matured, voted a resolution to the effect that, until 
the funded debt of the city were fully paid, no bonds should be 
issued by which a new debt was created. This action recognized 
the evils of debt. It was dictated by wisdom. In the bill 
passed, it is provided that the debt shall not be increased except 
upon a vote of a majority of the taxable inhabitants. It is the 
fact that every item of the present debt has been created with 
the approval of the people or their acquiesence at the time. The 
people are frequently a^ eager for debt to be paid in the remote 
future, as they are eager to postpone the pajrments when they 
accrue. Constitutions and laws are necessary to restrain the 
power to create debt. This law does not do it, and in this re- 
spect fails to meet the wishes of those who suggested and ma- 
tured it. 

The reduction of the rate of interest provided for in the 
Funding bill, from seven to six per cent., is delusive. The ex- 
isting bonds draw interest at the rate of seven per cent., payable 
once each year at the time when the moneys derived from the 
annual tax-levy ordinarily came into the treasury. The new 
bonds are to draw interest at the rate of six per cent., payable 
semi-annually. A half year's interest must, on that account, 
be levied in advance, and must be kept on hand in the Treasury. 
It is not a difficult problem in figures to show that the actual 
difference to the taxpayer is too small a fraction of one per cent, 
to be taken into accoimt by practical financiers. 

I may as well anticipate here arguments which have been 
largely used and will yet be vigorously urged. The city is loa- 
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ing population; it is said, for the want of employment, and many 
of the people are suffering for bread for the want of some busi- 
ness — manufacturing or otherwise — to furnish them labor. My 
answer is that it is no proper fimction of government to furnish 
labor for the people. The government should not encourage or 
discourage enterprise. Tlie people should be left to themselves. 
Observation will soon demonstrate that the people will look out 
for their own interests better than the government can. Inter- 
ference by legislation with business, deranges rather than regu- 
lates. The government should be kept within the strictest 
limits — only providing from day to day for the necessary ex- 
penses of the maintenance of law. The people can then be 
trusted to regulate their own business, and in tnis country pau- 
perism should be but little known. 

It is not this city alone that is losing population. The ten- 
dency at present is to draw population from the centers upon the 
soil. That tendency is healthful. The soil for the last ten 
years has been neglected. All the young and vigorous popula- 
tion have been drawn toward the cities, where fortunes were ap- 
parently being made in trade — where large salaries were paid by 
insurance, railroad and manufacturing companies and by banks. 
This is now clianged. The land will always furnish a living. It 
is not necessary for the young man to go West. In this county 
there are plenty of farms now unoccupied or poorly worked that 
will furnish a good living to an industrious family, and a sur- 
plus to market besides. It is not unhealthy that institutions 
which are imcalled for and which yield no public good, should be 
abandoned in the cities, and that the workmen or idlers about 
them should be driven back to the soil. 

The city government should not be treated as a scheme of 
colonization. We are bound to provide a good government for 
those who choose this city for their home. We will not 
invite or repel settlers. If they cast their lot 
amongst us, we should give them an apportunity, in security 
and without interference, to pursue by honest effort their aim of 
life. 

I am not immindful that a majority voted at the last dty 
election in favor of the Funding scheme. I do ncb want to seem 
indifferent to the popular wiU. I am not indifferent to public 
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favor. But I think there were many fal«e impressioiiB on the 
popular mind, controlling the expression at the election. If the 
vote had been upon the question of repudiating instead of fund- 
ing, 1 fear the majority would have been as largely in the affirma- 
tive. As it was submitted, it drew favor from two directly op- 
posing interests — from those who wanted temporary relief from 
taxes, and from those who had money to lend and wanted it kept 
or placed in the city securities. But there was a very respecta- 
ble minority who wanted to keep the public faith and to clear otf 
the public incumbrances from their property. Their vote was 
dictated by public policy and by an attachment to principles of 
good government. A scheme of the kind proposed should be 
adopted with substantial unanimity. It should be considered 
wrong for the city to be in debt, and a majority vote is no reason 
to do wrong. 

It has been claimed, I think, without considering the terms 
of the law, that the Ck>mmon Council have no discretion, and 
that the statute is mandatory. That does not seem to me to be 
the purpose of the Legislature. The Funding bill authorizes the 
city of Kingston to borrow the money to pay the funded debt 
accruing within the next four years. It then provides that thts 
power shall not be exercised unless, at a vote provided to be 
taken, the majority shall be in favor of the measure. The power 
has thus been conferred, and only became operative upon the 
election, and it is yet to be exercised by the Common Council. 
It is a subject of grave importance. I have given it careful con- 
sideration in view of all the arguments that could be made for 
and against it. I commend the reconsideration of the question 
to your careful attention. 



MAYOR'S MESSAGE. 



March, 1879. 



To the Common Council: 

The debt of this city is composed of the following items: 

Rondout & Oswego R. R. Bonds $304,506 00 

Alms-house Bonds 16,000 00 

City Hall Bonds 80,000 00 

Wallkill Valley R. R. Bonds 169,200 00 

Funding Bonds eSflOO 00 

Total $636,760 00 

This is exclusive of the city's share of the county debt, which 
now amounts to the sum of $1,004,900. 

The ordinary expenses of the city the last year have amounted 
to the sum of $32,114.63. 

This sum, as appears by the record of the Clerk which is 
transmitted herewith is somewhat less than any previous year 
since the city was incorporated. 

The Alms-house hai» received this last vear the amount ai- 
lowed by the charter, $13,000, which would seem from the report 
of the Commissioners of Alms as the same has been submitted to 
the Common Council, to be, with the sums received from the Ex- 
cise fund, sufficient for the operations of the Commissioners. It 
is all they are now entitled to by law, and must, until the law is 
changed, be made to cover all their expenditures. 

The rate of tax the last year was reduced to about one and 
one-half per cent. This rate can, unless the manner of rating 
property in the dty be changed, or some extraordinary expendi- 
ture occurs, be reduced to one per cent. It should be reduced to 
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that rate. A higher rate is injurious to the interests of the 
community, and acts as an incubus upon business and enterprise. 

The different boards of education in the city should confine 
their expenditures to such a sum as will reduce the school-rate 
to one -quarter of one per cent. It should not be more than one- 
quarter of the rate of the public burdens for all other purposes, 
else a spirit of opposition to schools may spring up that will en- 
danger the whole system and send us back to the old rate-bill 
system, in operation before the passage of the present school law. 

There is no good reason for a gloomy view of the city's con- 
dition. It is an encouraging sign of the times that the members 
of the Common Council for the last year have willingly and 
faithfully attented the meetings and the business of the day, and 
that they should have given to their duties their earnest^ honest 
and intelligent attention without compensation. It is encourag- 
ing that citizens of good character and intelligence in every ward 
in the city have been willing to accept nominations. It is en- 
couraging that the contests for aldermen have been the warmest 
contests that have taken place at any of the polls at the recent 
dty election. It shows that all the people of the city are con- 
acious of the importance of a good administration. While such a 
condition of the public mind exists it is not likely that malad- 
ministration will be suffered for a very long time. It also car- 
ries with it the fact that the vigilance which is shown at elec- 
tions will be directed to the conduct of the successful candidates 
in the scrutiny of their official conduct. 

The standing committees of your body form an important 
.element in your action. I recommend that each standing com- 
mittee have a place of meeting in the City Hall and that the 
hour before each meeting of the Common Council be devoted, 
whenever possible, to committee work. The business thus ma- 
tured in the committees will be handled with more intelligence 
in the Common Council, and the proceedings of the whole body 
will be greatly simplified and improved. 

A standing rule by which every resolution for street improve- 
ment or otherwise incurring expense should first go to a standing 
committee would check what, at times, operates as an abuse — 
the wholesale adoption of resolutions by log-rolling. 

I want to inculcate the general lesson of soberness and steadi- 
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ness in public administration. It is the only practically safe 
course. The true policy is to appropriate within the income, and 
to incur no public debt. It is the only legal course and should be 
strictly followed by every city oflScer. 

The annual report of the treasurer is very flattering to your 
conduct of the last year, in adherence to this maxim. Last year 
we ran upon a deficiency and had to borrow before we could pay 
the county. The treasurer now reports that he has paid the 
county out of the tax-levy our quota of the county charges, and 
has a balance on hand, apparently sufficient to take ua through 
the year and until taxes again come in. 

I submit herewith the report of the Chief Engineer of the 
Fire Department. It shows the present available materials on 
hand for the extinguishment of fires. It seems that there is a 
growing tendency in cities to change the volunteer system into a 
paid system. This tendency comes from the necessity of having 
skilled management of the steam fire engines, and from the fact 
that the membership of the fire companies has fallen very much 
into the control of a class of young men who seem to take more 
pleasure in destroying than preserving property. Nominations for 
membership ought to be carefully scanned by the Common Conn* 
dl, good character should be absolutely required of every mem- 
ber of the department. Our citizens generally turn out to a lire, 
and a spirit ought to be encouraged that will fill our volunteer 
companies with good and intelligent men — ^interested in protect- 
ing the property of every citizen. I see no reason why an efficient 
volunteer fire department cannot be maintained in this dty. 

The total number of fire alarms the last year was fifty-three; 
of which thirty-two were in the Eastern department, and twenty- 
one in the Western department. 

I have the last year closely observed the conduct of the Alder- 
men of the different wards. Their fidelity and intelligence in 
mastering the subjects committed to their charge in the various 
committees, and their discussion of measures in the Board en- 
titles them to a word of praise. Liable as they constantly have 
been to the suspicion of being influenced by selfish considerations, 
I wish here to give my testimony to the effect that they haiw 
uniformly shown a vigilance in the public interests as far as can 
be expected, removed from any improper yielding to the solidta- 
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tionH of individuals. It is to hoped this will continue. It is 
a pleasant thing to make gratuities but it should not be done 
with the public moneys. The moneys of the city are to be ad- 
ministered in trust for the whole body of the taxpayers within 
the strict letter of the charter, under which every oflScer must 
act. 



NOTES BY A KINGSTONIAN ABROAD. 



[From the Kingston Leader,] 



THE BLARNEY STONE. 

Some few years ago in a society of some men and women, a 
yomig lady of the party, gifted in speeoh, and sometimee care- 
less of her gifts, said, **1 have kissed the Blarney stone." At the 
time I accepted her statement as true. 

Since then, 1 rode from Cork to Blarney, the distance stated 
by the driver as nine miles, but really only six. I got down 
from the jaunting car at the village, and on foot ascended the 
bluff upon which stands Blarney Caetle, once owned, as was eaid, 
by a McCarthy. 

In the rear of the Castle was a party of young men and 
women — three of each, natives of the "Green Island." Without 
sppearing to listen, I heard speak the tallest of the young men, as he 
was interesting the others, describing the Castle. ''My uncle 
kissed the Blarney stone, which you see there," he said, as he 
pointed to the lintel of the window in the third story of the 
Castle. 

The lintel was broken near the middle and was held by iron 
clamps to the walls above. "He was let down," he said, ''by his 
heels, from the parapet above until his mouth reached the stone, 
which you see is about five feet below the top of the coping. 
When he had kissed the stone he was again drawn back by his 
heels, upon the parapet." 

I looked and listened and then I thought, must I reject the 
statement, in former years made in my presence by the young 
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lady, or had she in fact been so bold as to trust her life to the 
uncertain holding of her heels ? 
Dec, 1880. 



THE NATIONALITY OF SLANG. 

It is not very easy to tell nationality by appearance and man- 
ners. Until they speak you are very apt to think that people 
ore alike the world over. 

Cioing from Dublin to London, one would likely take the nine 
o'clock boat from the "North Wall,*' cross the Irish sea and 
take the train at Holyhead about 3 p. ra. This would bring you 
to London at bedtime. 

As your train approaches Tx)ndon, it hap])ens, as in approach- 
ing any large raihoad terminus, the cars are more and more 
crowded. At every station a new exaction is made upon the 
space, until the seats and standing room are all taken. 

I speak of a trip on this route at the close of the Christmas 
festivities in England la>«t year. Our compartment (2d dasa) 
was comfortably filled the whole journey. As we came within 
a few miles of London, the spaces in the seats were packed full; 
the packages were heaped and crowded and sat 6n; laps were 
occupied and every available space was apparently taken. 

At the last stop there appeared at the door a tall man, aged 
about sixty, not stout, but coarse-boned and long-armed. He 
had an honest look, and was a house-keeper; for in his hand he 
held by the neck a turkey, dead but not plucked. It was 
dangling in its feathery immensity. It looked too large to be 
crowded in the compartment with the owner, who was iindoubted- 
ly taking it to town to regale a large family not often treated 
to such a luxury. 

The g^uard looked in the compartment and bade the passenger 
enter. The old man stood at the door with his great turkey 
and seemed to hesitate. He did not see his way. He finally 
crowded in and disposed of his tall and bony form in a sort of 
tumble -doT^ni fashion amongst the passengers packed in before 
he came. 
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This seemed to fill the bill. One would have said this is 
the ultima thule of accomodation. But there is an old maxim 
of omnibuses: "There is always room for one more." After 
some delay, the one more came. It was a young woman — the 
first of that sex that had applied for admission to our compart- 
ment, which allowed smoking. She stopped at the open door. 
She stood beside the guard and seemed confronted with an im- 
possibility. 

I was sitting next the open door, and, as all the passengers, 
was striving my be^t for good humor. I said, as spokesman 
for all, "by all means come in; we have abandoned all struggle 
for comfort." ITiere was, at this jest, a laugn, which at first 
seemed an additional restraint upon the young woman's purpose 
to enter the car. But she had no alternative; there was no 
other resource left her, and she seciu'ed a standing place and 
stood crowded against the door as it closed against ner person, 
and the train slowly pulled out from the station. 

The situation was grotesque, but the discomforts seemed to 
create no anger — no feeling of resentment. Each one had before 
him the Great North Western terminus, the friendly greeting, 
the warm supper and the going to bed. Minor discomforts were 
ignored. The young woman treated an invitation to sit down 
as a kindly jest, and smiled as not offended. 

All tliis which had passed marked no nationality. They 
were occiu-rences that the people of any of the best favored na- 
tions might experience in travel. 

It was amid a conversation that had become general and familiar as 
among acquaintances that produced the test of nationality. A 
young man, speaking to his companion, said, ''Did you catch on?" 
He was at once disclosed. I reached out my hand and grasped 
his and said, "Let mc greet a New Yorker. I know you by 
your slang." 

lie admitted tlic correctness of my conclusion, and proved to 
be successfully engaged in London introducing one of the results 
of American ingenuity to the people of England, the best ap- 
preciators of ingenuity of any people in the world. 
Dec. 15, 1886. 
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THE SNUG LITTLE ISLAND. 

The water surrounding the island which is composed of 
England, Scotland and Wales, has produced very marked results 
in the history of the people, its inhabitant h. They are a great 
people for boating. They cannot reach any shore sailing from 
their own, unless they crosii a water channel, which is usually 
rough so as to produce seasickness and most of the time danger- 
ous to other than the staunchest era it. 

The necessities of Uie people have made them skilled naviga- 
torSy and what is more to the purpose, made them skilled ship- 
builders. They own the ships mostly that do tlie carrying to 
and from the island, and they have wonderfully mastered the 
control of the waters which lash the rocks upon the coast all 
around them. 

It has so happened that in the last three hundred years Eng- 
land has mingled into the wars on the Continent, taking at 
times a brilliant and decisive part in battles; but during all 
that time no army of foreign soldiers ban ot)tained a successful 
footing upon the island. The effort has been made by the Span- 
ish, the French and tlie Dutch, but one after the other the expe- 
ditions failed. The revolution brought about by William and 
Mary miglit be cited as an exception, but it is not. That revo- 
lution was the work of an Englisii party, and its success was 
adiieved by English troops. 

This inmmnity from successful invasion is not from the in- 
herent strength of the English standing armies; it does not 
come from the special bravery of lier troops, nor does it come 
from her coast defense, or her armorplated ships. Her defence 
is a barrier interposed by nature. It is the turbulent water 
channel surrounding the island, and the effect which is pro- 
duced upon the hostile army attempting to cross over the dian- 
nel for invasion. 

Historians all agree as to the fact that one attempt after 
another to invade England has failed. The fleets carrying the 
armies have been dispersed in mid- channel or driven back by 
the English ships or when in sight of the hostUe shores have 
suddenly and as if by some magical influence been repulsed. 
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English liistorians ai*e especially emphatic in attributing these 
repulses to the valor of the English soldiers, and to the -terror 
excited by their appearance with scarlet jackets and expanded 
chests. 

It is singular that the real cause has been heretofore unknown 
or intentionally disguised. It is now known by statistics that 
fifty per cent of passengers crossing the channel from the con- 
tinent to England, even on the very comfortable ships provided, 
fall sick, some in a most violent manner. This percentage when 
the sea is distiu-bed by wind increases to nearly one hundred 
per cent. There is on record an exertional case where all the 
passengers took the malady excepting one. 

It is the rule, you thus see, for people in good health, trav- 
eling by the comfortable passenger ships, to become hoT% du 
combat. How must it be with an invading army, packed on board 
transports, tossed about for several hours on the chopping seas; 
imused to the waves and imaccustomed to the frightful smells 
between the decks. I care not how bold the soldier. He may 
be just from Gascony, full of oaths, and boastful of his prowess 
and eager to show it to an admiring world for his own glory and 
the glory of iVance. He falls powerless before the dread de- 
stroyer of hij courage. 

In support of my position, I invoke here the experience of 
persons who have been prostrated by seasickness, and I ask 
their testimony, wliether thoy were fit to march against oppos- 
ing forces up a hostile shore. I ask them whether they felt 
much like leading a forlorn hope in an attack upon the enemy's 
breastworks. Wasn't it rather like leading a forlorn hope to 
the side of the vessel and throwing themselves out into the 
sea ? Did not all the braggadocio ooze out, as it were, and 'leave 
them limp, helpless and retiring? "Would not our army in 
Flanders" cease swearing and tiUTi to priestly consolation? 

It is surprising that all the historians have overlooked the 
real cause, which, when once disclosed, so clearly explains to all 
the world why the Britishers hold on so tightly to "That Snug 
Little Island." 

Dec. 20, 1886. 
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THE LORD JklAYOR OF LONDON. 

13y an audent charter, the city of London has a Lord Mayor. 
The city of London mentioned in the charter, and which has yet 
its Lord Mayor, is not the one we refer to in our mind as the 
London of today. Chartered London is within the present ov^- 
groA^ii city, which we understand and speak of as London. It 
contains about 75,000 of the upwards of 4,000,000 inhabitants of 
London as it is known to the commercial world. It would seem 
to be an insignificant town, but it is not. The heart of Great 
Britain throbs there. Religion is represented by St. Paul's, 
finance by the Bank of England, and the Stock and Royal Ex- 
clianges, the general offices of the post and telegraphing and 
the expressing of packages and baggage are there. It is the 
center of business. It is boimded by the old walls and dty 
gates, Ludgate, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate and the Thames, from 
Blaikfriars Bridge to the Tower. 

The Lord Mayor, during the business hours of the day, has 
in his domain an unusual throng of people, doing immense tran- 
sactions in money and goods. At night, too, there is the hum 
of traffic that never ceases. The streets within the old walls 
are never at rest. The activities go on during the fogs of the 
midday and the dimly lighted fogs of midnight. The work may 
be done by other toilers, but it goes on all the same. 

Outside of Old Ix>ndon, the domain of the Lord Mayor, the 
streets and inhabitants have parochial governments, the veetry- 
men of the establislied chiu'ch. It thus happens that a year 
ago one traversing the streets could find a snow line of the old 
city; the snow, removed from the streets of Old London, was 
permitted by the more economical parish governments to remain, 
the streets being founderous with lumps of slush and ice. 

The dignity of the office of the Lord Mayor is known and 
recognized the world over. His yellow coach is a marked ob- 
ject and attracts the eye. It forms part of the procession on 
state parades. It is an essential feature when the Queen 
moves through the city. In the social world, he is the chief. 
The annual dinner of the Lord Mayor is not only attended by 
the local magnates, but is so taken, that the people who can't 
sit down to the table, may yet view it, as they do in immense 
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crowds from the streets. The guests are conspicaous to the 
throng of common people, while they go through the courses and 
deliver their poet-prandial eloquences, by means of the table be- 
ing so arranged that they are completely disclosed through the 
glass windows which surround them on two or more of the sides. 

Notwithstanding the dignity and distinction of his office, the 
Lord Mayor is not entirely free from official worriments or do- 
mestic embarrassments, as will be properly illustrated by the 
following veritable story as applicable to one of those succeeding 
to that office, during the reign of Her ^Majesty, the present Queen: 

A public celebration at Paris seemed to demand for its proper 
obRer\'ance the presence of the Lord Jklayor of I»ndon, and he 
was accordingly invited to attend. When the fact was made 
known at the domestic hearthstone, the wife of the Lord Mayor, 
whose name was Mary, pleaded to accompany her husband to 
Paris to witness the celebration. The Lord Mayor objected, not 
so much to the society of his wife on the visit, as to being in- 
cumbered with the necessary baggage and the annoyance reason- 
ably to be expected, on the journey, from Custom House in- 
spectors. The wife promised to reduce her baggage to the 
smallest possible allowance. The husband still insisted that, 
while in Paris, she would be tempted to make purchase of the 
finery so lavinhly displayetl there in the shop windows. In such 
case the auno^'ance of the Custom House people would be ten- 
fold and would be added to by the fact that the duties would 
have to be computed and paid; as it would be out of all char- 
acter that a person of the dignity of the I^rd Mayor should be 
denounced as a smuggler. 

But the Lady of the Mayor solemnly promised not to be 
tempted to purchase the least little article. It was upon this 
promise that the Lord Mayor and his lady set out together to 
make the visit to Parin. We will not follow them in that city, 
but take up the subject as it is again presented when the steam- 
er, returning from Boulougne to Folkestone. It was then Mary 
said to her husband, 'father, I could not resist the temptation 
to buy some of the most beautiful of laces I saw in a shop at 
Paris; that is every bit I did, and I couldn't help it, they were 
so cheap." 

She requested her husband to dispose of her precious purchase 
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in his pocket. The bundle was not large, truly, but the Lord 
objected for reasons that are familiar to men. They abominate 
packages in the pockets. It destroys the fit of the clothing and 
the symmetry of the shape and appearance of the man. 

The ingenuity of the woman then discovered the proper thing. 
It was to dispose of the laces in the crown of the hat — a superb- 
ly capacious silk beaver, worn by all English gentlemen in pub- 
lic position; and it was there, with the consent of the Lord 
^fayor, deftly arranged, so as not to soil the lace, and little to 
interfere with the wearing of the high hat. 

Wliile this arrangement was perfected so skillfully to bring 
the French laces into an English household, the good people of 
Folkestone were making plans to bring confusion upon our Lord 
flavor. They resolved to give him a fit reception upon his 
landing from the steamer; they engaged a band of music and 
marched to the wharf where a suitable platform had been erect- 
ed, upon which the distinguished personages could deliver 
speeches of welcome and acknowledgement, in full view of the 
concourse of spectators, gathered by martial music and the name 
of this most distinguished dignitary from Great London. 

The Mayor ascended the platform; he bowed a most cordial 
salutation to the multitude; he removed his ample and shining 
beaver from the noble hea^l of his dignified personage, and then! 
then there fell round his brow and down upon his shoulders 
the elaborate folds of the delicate fabric of the beautiful French 
laces. 
Dec. 16, 1886. 



TABLE D'HOTE. 

The title of my subject is in French, not that I prefer that lan« 
guage, bat because there is no English synonym. It will be famil- 
iar to the eye of a person experienced in traveling. It will be suf- 
ficiently introduced to the uninformed reader by saying it is some- 
thing to eat. 

Eating, rudely followed where it is employed simply to appease 
hunger, and where all food has a delightful flavor to a palate and 
stomach that craves it to sustain life, becomes a science where it ia 
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put in along with the methods adopted to make life as enjoyable 
as possible. When eating is regulated by our means, it is not often 
excessive, and the methods are of little consequence. But 
when e&ting is not limited by the means it la often overdone, 
and there comes in requisition a careful marshaling of all the 
forces — to make it, as the Mikado would have it, so that 'the 
punishment fite the crime." It then becomes a sdenoe. It 
comes to the front rank amongst the subjects which interest the 
human race. 

We take our title from the French language, because the 
people speaking that language have kept in advance of all the 
others in the science of eating, and the best cooks are usually 
employed from France, and the beet methods of serving are bw- 
rowed from the customs of that very cultured nation. 

Amongst those who eat scientifically, the first eating of the 
morning is coffee or chocolate and rolls and butter. T^iis may 
be taken at the bedside before rising, or after dressing and be- 
fore leaving the room or dwelling. This is the d^euner, or as 
we call it, breakfast. The second is the noon-day meaL It 
is called d^euner a la fourchetU or luncheon, and meat or fish 
is an essential ingredient. It is taken by the men at a place 
convenient to their business, if it be away from the home, and 
by the ladies where they may be m chopping or other expeditions. 

The principal meal is served after business hours, at the 
dosing of the cay. This is Table I^Hote. It is the principal 
spread, and calls forth every energy of the domestic pocketbook, 
and all the ingenuity and skill of the housekeeper. It is served 
at an appointed hour of the day and it is expected that every 
member of the household will be promptly in place zJt the exact 
time. It is a great excellence to have it served when freshly 
cooked and hot. This largely contributes to its euocess. 

I stop and dwell upon the last point, because it is here where 
the name Table DHote has been misapplied in our American 
hotel management. It is not in good form to serve Table 
D^Hote from one to six. Whose palate takes kindly to a soup 
or roast that has been standing after cooking from one to five 
houra? This departure from the true cense of the service is 
so distinct a variation as to mar the entire method. Table 
D^ote owes its excellence in the family, among the invited 
80 
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guesto, and at the Hotel to being picked and eaten when it is 
ripe, so to speak. 

On the 30th day of December, 1885, I arrived in Brussels. I 
had then tested table d'hote as it was served on the line of the 
tourist through Ireland and England, and was prepared to make 
a comparison with the same service among a French speaking 
people. I selected the *'Hotel du Grand Monarque," located in 
the business part of the city, and catering to the native travel 
rather tiian to toiu-ists. In answer to the inquiry as to wheth- 
er I would be at Table D^Hote, and the statement of the ap- 
pointed hour, which was a quarter past five — about an hour after 
dark in that latitude and season of the year — I answered yes. 

I was prompt and saw the assembling of the guests. I wba 
shown my seat, while most of the others dropped into theirs, 
as if they were familiar with the tabla There were about forty 
ladies and gentlemen nearly equal in number. It did not ex- 
ceed five minutes, so prompt was the movement of the people, 
when all had subsided into quiet waiting for toe service. The 
guestfi sat at a table in the form of an L, occupying both sides. 
The courses were served from the head of the table down each 
side. They had been prepared for a number of guests assem- 
bled as for a party that had been invited. It was divided into 
portions and as the silver piatter passed down the line each 
guest helped himself to the part allotted as his share — ^there was 
thus no waste. 

There were fourteen courses served, including sweets, within 
an hour, which would allow about four minutes for a single 
course, if the proportion of time was equal for each. 

There was much to commend in the practically good results 
of the method here adopted for eating. I still refer in my mind 
to that dinner as the most satisfactory entertainment in the 
shape of eating during the time I was absent from the shores 
of America. It is of course impossible to bring back the enjoy- 
ment of food, which is afforded by the boy's appetite, but I can- 
not help leaving on record a Avord of gratitude for the pleasure 
afforded by the first and best Table D'Hote among the people 
who speak French. 

There is among all peoples an obstinate fondness for the 
ways of their own countrymen. I do not speak disrespectfully 
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of this disposition. It may evidence patriotism. It may ev- 
idence selfishness. Its praise or censure depends upon 
how you view it. But I put here a decided protest against 
the exhibition of this obstinacy by the tourist, who feels 
himself called upon to resist the methods of eating adopt- 
ed by the people, selected by him to be improved. Such an 
one sat down to table d'hote with a party of fifteen. He 
refused the soup and fish and the nice tid-bits in their order, 
until the platter with the jiUt du boeuf came to him in its tran- 
sit. He then helped himself to its entire contents and {NTOceed- 
ed to make his dinner. He was fond of beef — an Englishman. 
He abominated the methods of the Table D'Hote. He spoiled 
the entire dinner of all the others, while he waa vindicating his 
notions of English methods of eating. He was euch a national 
enthusiast in table d'hote as is described in Amerioan doggerel 
of revolutionary days: 

'^In the first place, John liull's the nation, named, 
The name of beef -eaters the people take; 

Throughout the world their prowess is proclaimed. 
For cooking and for eating of beefsteak. 

And when their happiness is past oontrol. 

They kill an ox and roa»t him whole." 

Jan. 6, '87. 



OUR BAGGAGE IN THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 

To the tourist the Custom House inspector is an enemy. To 
circumvent his examination ; to pass in spite of his vigilance some 
dutiable article, is considered a triumph, not only justifiable, but 
praiseworthy. Viewed, however, from the position of a fair- 
miudcd person — one willing to be just to his fellow men, the in- 
spector is to be commiserated. 

I propose to speak in his behalf — to say a word in his favor, 
in the midst of the almost unanimous voice of detraction. 

His life is not a happy one. He is charged by his government, 
and under the vigilant directions of his superiors, to make every 
effort to prevent goods that are chargeable with duties from pass- 
ing uaasfrossed into his country. To do this he must i^Tf'fnT^"^ 
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the boxes, packages, trunks and baggage of all travelers who 
undertake to cross the borders. While doing this, he must repre- 
sent the friendliness of his country, inviting and giving a kindly 
greeting to the stranger, which is the settled policy of commercial 
nations today. 

The baggage of the traveler contains his soiled linen and un- 
derclothing — usually the accumulation of a week. Into this un- 
savory mess the inspector is compelled by law to handle, to look 
and to smell. It is there where he has a right to expect that 
the prohibited articles are lodged and secreted. 

Approaching a foreign shore, it is not unusual for passengers 
to take counsel of one another as to their common enemy, the 
inspector. It so happened about a year ago, as I was voyaging 
towards Liverpool, sitting besides a rugged and energetic man, 
he addressed me in clearly dcfinea Scotcn accent, "I judge from 
your talk and manner that you are a lawyer," said he. "I would 
like to ask your advice about the Custom House regulations," he 
added, before I had admitted the accusation as to my profes- 
sional employment. 

It was the part of good nature, to admit on my part my 
peculiar fitness, and to lend myself with good grace and with an 
honest effort to aid my new formed acquaintance to elude the 
British government and its emissaries, as far as I possibly might, 
with my legal furniture. 

I found that my man was not a Scotchman, but a native of 
Cumberland county, in the north part of England, and had, for 
about twenty-five years, been settled in Kansas, starting his life 
work with the beginning of that state, had grown into import- 
ance as a large land owner there, and was returning to visit the 
scenes of his youth, and to show to the members of his family 
that had remained in the home nest, the thrift of the emigrant 
amongst the enterprises of the West. 

I told him that English custom laws were simpler than those 
of our United States; that there were comparatively few dutiable 
articles on the list of the English laws; that tobacco and spirits 
were principally looked for, and he would be kindly treated and 
greeted, if he showed up boldly, and nothing was found in the 
shape of fire-arms or dynamite, as to which there was then, and 
had been all the year^ a very sensitive state of mind amongst 
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the English officials, growing out of explosions that had happened 
in the Tower and the Parliament House. 

He seemed relieved in mind hy my assurances of good recep- 
tion, and gave me to understand that he was all right. Hit 
gratitude was distinctly expressed, in that usual fee of the lawyer 
on the street, by frequent invitations to join the Kansas land 
owner at the bar. 

By one of the curious coincidents of travel, I met the Kansas 
farmer on the steamer, returning home. *'It was in order," I 
said, *'to hear his experience with the Custom House inspector." 
"He was the most villainous ruffian I ever met," were the words 
of the very begmning of the answer. 

In the magnificent kindliness of the great heart which had 
expanded with the increasing acreage of his landed possessions, 
my Kansas friend had selected the best specimen of canned fruits, 
to introduce with all their freshness of preserved flavors in the 
home circle of his English relatives. He had also, to gratify the 
peculiar tastes of a specialist, of the ichthyologist variety at 
considerable risk and trouble, captured one of the most venomous 
of the Kansas snakes, which he had preserved in spirits and care- 
fully bottled and boxed to present as a cabinet specimen of the 
New World. 

Here were suggestions of dynamite. Every particular hair 
in the mane of the British Lion, stood erect at sight of them, dis- 
closed in the baggage of the Kansas farmer. The package con- 
taining the snake was carried at arm's length, lue whole length of 
the warehouse and placed apart on a high shelf. The fruit cans 
were set apart. Their form was unusual and the declaration was 
of a suspicious character. It was necessary that the cans (tin) 
should be opened and the contents tested. 

It was in vain the farmer protested, that such an act would 
destroy the fresh flavor of the fruit. It was in vain, irritated 
by the insolence and inniiovable persistence of the inspector, and 
his refusals of Hmple bribes, that the farmer declared that he 
would appeal to thf Prime Minister, and the Queen, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his cabinet. The cans were opened. 
They were fruit cans, truly. The inspector was appeased. He 
began to have confidence in the whole race of Kansas farmers. He 
had the cans again carefully resealed at the expense of the 
British Empire. 
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On the morning of the second day after the arrival of my 
friend at the Custom House, the box containing the snake was 
carefully opened and examined and passed free of duty on the 
English soil, with words of good cheer and well wishes from the 
Custom House inspector; and the threat of an appeal to Uncle 
Sam was retracted. 

The story teaches, that argument and threat and a proper 
mingling of oaths sometimes, and sometimes a bribe properly 
bestowed, will overcome the stoutest heart of the Custom House 
inspectors, and proves, what I set out to establish, that they 
are a lot of right jolly good fellows — in the society of the bar- 
maid when the day's work is done. 

Jan. 5, '87. 



ART AND AUTIST8. 

The Chinese and the French have for years claimed the su- 
periority in art. Unfortunately wc do not known enough of the 
merits of the Chinese to judge between them as rivals. The pe- 
culiarity of the Chinese in paintng and lottery has been so ex- 
actly imitated by the French that connoisseurs frequently pur- 
chase the French imitation and believe themselves and make 
their admiring friends believe that the articles are genuine 
Chinese. 

We can't today say which are the better, the Cliinese genuine 
or the French imitations. All we do know is that French imita- 
tions are always sold as the Chinese genuine — to the great ad- 
vantage of the purchaser, if so be that the imitations are the best 
goods. 

Tho Emi)erur Niipolcou 111. inaugurated a policy, distinctly 
different from that of the Emperor of China, lie invited strang- 
ers. He beautified the streets of Paris, and opened to free visits 
the public parks and picture galleries. He made it a national 
creed, which the whole people giadually adopted to induce trav- 
elers from all nations to come through open doors into the French 
territory and inspect and purchase tho ware9> to ^i^^^ini* the 
art ftod artiste of Fraafoe^ is full view. 
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For this purpose the gallery at Versailles, the Louvre, the 
Luxemburg were thrown open to the touri«t, affording a walk of 
from fifteen to twenty miles through corridors hung with paint- 
ings and halls set out with statuary, in which the original and 
plastic copies of the old masters, and the best specimens of mod- 
ern art was exhibited. The Salon was opened annually from 
May to October where the living artist was allowed to compete 
for public honors and offer private sales. 

It is said that 80,000 tourists visited the public galleries the 
last year. It is evident that art students in great numbers are 
all the time assembled in Paris, where they are allowed to copy 
from the back of Germanicus; fi'om the gorgeous tints of Rubens; 
from the admirable flesh colors of Bouguereau, and to live the 
Bohemian in the Latin Quarter. 

In art, the French are certainly not afflicted with prudery. 
On New Year's day of last year two Americans juftt after twi- 
light entered the Tuileries gardens. It was light enough to see 
the outlines of a man — a nude man, upon a pedestal of marble. 
It was placed there to give an artistic peoplement to thi« public 
park where all tourists are supposed at some time in their visit 
to promenade. Anthony Comstock, the celebrity of a certain 
kind in our State of Xew York, had had no hand in the selection 
of the figure or its placing there. The statue >vould have of- 
fended his statutory existence. As an ornament in Central Park, 
it would have been condemned to seizure and destruction. 

It was the first nude statue of a man I had ever se^n in a 
public park, and I paused to contemplate the figure. My eye 
was running over the proportions of limb and feature, struggling 
with the dutias of a critic, when my companion, the other Ameri- 
can, said, "Come away, some one will see you!" He was edu- 
cated of Anthony Comstock and our state statutes against the 
nude. 

1 make comparison here with I^ndon. No painting or statue 
of nude man or woman has a place in the National Gallery, or in 
any of the public parks. To the eye of the public, no nation is 
more pure, if that be the proper word to use, than England. Ex- 
cluding the disclosures lately made in the courtroom of the pri- 
vate concealed life of the Eniglanders, men and women, the tourist 
of the most prudish form could find no offense while in the streets, 
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public museums and national parks. It is necessary to go by 
train to Sydenhams to the Crystal Palace, of a former exposition, 
to pay a moderate admission fee, to see there in plastic cast Her- 
cules, as made by Praxiteles and an infinite variety of the nude 
in painting and in marble of modern realistic art. 

*Muan \va» taught from out the best e<litions 

Expurgated by learned men, who place 
Judiciously from out the school boy's vision, 

The grosser parts; but fearful to deface 
Too much their modest bard, by this omission, 

And pitying sore his mutilated case, 
Theyonly add them all in an appendix, 

Which saves, in fact, the trouble of an index." 

Art and artists form a part of surplusage after necessaries arc 
obtained. It is not a part of what has been in politics called 
"infant industries." A people, struggling with the feeling of 
forest trees and a rigorous climate, like our early settlers, give 
little time and little attention to cither art or artists. It is of 
a later period when leisure comes with accumulation of wealth, 
that the longing for the work of art can enter into a country's 
achievements. The nation must become in the first place great 
in wars, great in the industrial pursuits, before tne period ar- 
rives for greatness in art, or in the celebrity of its artists. 

It thus happened that, at the Paris exposition in 1878, the 
United States presented admirable guns and of the best of reapers 
and mowers, but made no competition in art matters. Our 
countrymen were there as critics and inferior critics at tl:at, of 
the art achievements of other countries. Our Commissioner 
snarled at the French, and at the realistic school, principally rep- 
resented by that nation; derided the nude figures in the paint- 
ings and statuary, and denounced the immoral tendencies of 
French art. But it is clearly read between the lines of the re- 
port made to our government, that the art in decay in its old 
home at Rome is in the most vigorous period of its existence at 
Paris. 

We have lately received a contribution to our treasures, as a 
national souvenir from the French, the Statue of Liberty by 
Bartholdi, which is now so prominent an object in our harbor of 
Kew York. It is a vivid picture of the art and artiste of France. 
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A BOOMERANG JOKE. 

To illustrate how unpleasant it is at times to make a prac- 
tical joke, I give the facts as it oocurrecL 

A New York gentleman and his wife had been to Paris, and 
were returning home through the Custom House. The baggage 
had been inspected and passed and the crowd, ladies and gentle- 
men, were exchanging farewell greecings, before separating from 
the associations of a steamer's voyage. The gentleman said to 
the Inspector, pointing to his wife, and intending a harmless 
jest, *1 have reason to believe that that lady has dutiable goods 
concealed in her clothing." 

The Inspector acted on the suggestion, the lady was searched 
by a woman Inspector in a private apartment and sure enough 
laces and silks were found, and the gentleman had to pay the 
duties upon the concealed articles. He is not so fond of fun 
since, and has learned that practical jests are sometimes Boom- 
erangs. Dee. 26, '87. 
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THE CHILD AND THE STARS. 



[For tile Kio^stoCQ Weekly Argus.] 



Said little cftiild^ wlhoee eyes aloiiie 
Lookied on the stais wiiich xugbtly ahone, 
And in tlie azure saw fit g«m0 
To iftud and deck Kio^' diadema: 

"Tell me, Oh, father, tell me why- 
There are do atars in mod-day sky? 
Laat night I saw them 8h.in.iTig bright; 
Tonday there ia no otar in adghi." 

'^They all are there," the father eaid, 
''Juat as you left them when in bed 
Laat ni£^t you closed yoiur tired eyes 
Upon them shindng in the skdea. 

"None have been lost or hid atwa^. 
Through all the hours of the c'a.y; 
For angel hand keeps them in pflaoe, 
Within the iboundleBs reakna oif spa^oe." 

Keplied the child: "By light of dajy 
MvKh plainer I can find my way; 
Why, then, are stars, so dear at night. 
In the light day hid from my sight? 



f» 



"And yet, my child, His very true. 
The stars sang out from azure blue 
The happy mom when first began 
Creator's work" whdoh ends with man. 
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''Tbe eflfulgent own by day absorbs) 
Hie Xiigbt of thiOBe far dMaint oilbe, 
And, cuniously, tihe dark of night 
(Diadbfies ivtiat » lidd by ligbit. 

"Aodt aimple ohildireii, sixner tbam 
The wise, the ponoud* aM learned nuun. 
Thus find by faith the hidden woiy 
In reaaon'B bnigjht effulgenit day." 



Seplt. 7, 1887. 



ASCRIPTION. 



[Written for ttbe Kingston Daily Lender J 



IVliea t-he chark dx&SLm^ oome on- 
Tbe dread of ills &Dd pain 

Tbat to eadhi day belong; 
Thds thought bring baok agadiD: 
There's much I cannot feeL 

Wlhen otbere^ woes make fall 
iTbe flympathizing tcarsi; 

'Mid wormrwood anl tihc gall. 
Let this aasuage the fearo: 
TbefiHsi'fl miUdh I jaoiaot see. 

Wihem soaiidal's voice is heofd, 
To wredk a home or Mend, 
*Ti« well not every woid 
Its poisoiDed shafts can. send. 
Theire'a moich I cannot bear. 

To rest in dark and doubt. 
May seem, it &» not iU, 

Though aimgle stars go out, 
Tbe etam tlie aOdcB yet ffll. 
Tbere's mmoih I caonot kiiow. 

Tbe mtiicih umfelt, unkmowiij 

Ail things unseen, unbeard, 
We'll leave to God alonij, 
Aind trust His soJored word^ 
To HTm all tAiiags (belong. 
Feb. 26, 1883. 



SEASONABLE DOGGEREL 



(Feb. 22, 1900. 
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All timeB have teui heroes, 
Thietie are iienoeB todaj, 

Oolonieifl, Teddy, our own, 
Aadi BrjrniL, WiDLetn J. 

Some wonsftuii) Locid ''Bohsp;" 
■Some w(X!9lid|> Oom- Puol, 

1/Vbo liiiaidikift the apean 
lake the Bihlioal (SmiL 

Buit no tames ever giare ii6>> 
!Nior lived ''under the sim,'* 

Such a hero to worsbif), 
'Ab Geoi^ Wadhingtoii. 



THE BURNING OF KINGSTON, 



Anniversary, October, 1892. 



MR. LOUNSBERY'S ADDRESl^ 

Hon. William Lounsbery, the President of the Senate House 
Association, \^'as next introduced and delivered an address in sub- 
stance as follows: 

Amid music and poetry we have heard the tribute of our 
eloquent fellow citizen (^Jr. Schoonmaker) to the eminent men 
of our historic times, and the tribute of our distinguished poet 
(Mr. Abbey) to the future of American liberty. It seems that 
there is left to me in rounding out the observances of the day's 
celebration only to speak of tlie present — our own great men 
of the state and nation. 

We are here upon the grounds and by the building that was 
at one time the Capitol of the State. It had been selected be- 
cause some man of enterprise, extolling the consequence of the 
place, had written a letter that fifty persons could be accommo- 
dated at the hotels of £angston. The government of the state 
was oi^ganized here, and one of our citizens was elected Governor. 
It was an aristocratic assemblage of men and women that lived 
then in Kingston, proud of their wealth and influence. They 
were the real Knickerbockers of New York. Why did the gov- 
ernment go away from Kingston? Because its prominence in 
the state awoke the special enmity of the invading army, and 
they came with arms and torches while the Kingston men were 
away down the river with Washington's army, and the hostile 
red coats burnt the gathered harvests, and the barns and houses 
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and left the people without a cover for themselvefi, their wives 
and little ones. Their property was burned and they were 
homeless; but worse than that, they saw their ambition to be- 
come the political centre of the future great state of New York 
disappear in the smoke and embers of their crops and houses. 
There was no longer left the hotels to accommodate fifty persons. 
I see in front of me today brave men and fair women, rep- 
resenting more wealth than all the men and women of Kingsiton 
of 1777, but there is no longer with us the possession of the 
Capitol, or the management of political powers of the state. We 
have, however, arisen from the ashes of the revolution and again 
possess wealth, enteprise and power. Ilere about me are prom- 
inent and great men of the present. There are great men of 
the present in state and nation, at New York, Washington and 
Loon Lake and Buzzard's Bay. (Laughter.) I must not neglect 
the heroes of the hour, James Corbett and John L. Sullivan. I 
may safely compare Nancy Hanks with Aneke Jans. (Laughter.) 
The great men of the present arc at a disadvantage as compared 
with historic men. You sit here, or will shortly sit, if I go on 
long speaking, under the shadows of the Catskill mountains. I 
have walked there, as many of you have, in i.he dajrk recesses 
of the gorges, cut in the mountains by the roaming streams. 
We have walked amongst towering oaks and bristling pines. We 
have been conscious of dangers from the wild animalu and 
venomous snakes. We have looked against frowning precipices 
of broken and jagged rocks. From this distance we look at the 
same mountains, and all these irregularities have disappeared — 
the mountain crest and silhouette, is gracefully curved and there 
is a tinted azure softened by the haze of distance. The same 
effect is produced when we look back at a distance upon the men 
of history. Amongst our chieftans of the revolution, there was 
the thieving army contractor, and the jealousies of rank. We 
know there was treason. But time has effaced tnoee rough and 
jagged edges and the horizon is clearly penciled in graceful out- 
lines against the sky, as is that of our Oatskills from this dis- 
tcuice where we are sitting. A stanza written by an Englirfi 
baron, which has been incorporated in our church hymnB^ sug- 
gests the idea in a noble measure: 
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''In the Gro68 of Christ I glory, 
Towering o'er the wrecks of time; 

AH the light of sacred etory 
Gathers 'round its head sublime." 

1 can see before me now the tall head of Washington tower- 
ing above the other chieftains of tiie revolution as Slide Moun- 
tain towei's above the other peaks of the Catskills. We have 
heard that Washington would at times emphasize his earnestness 
with an oath. (Laughter.) But this and other human in- 
firmities liave diaappeared from his character as he stands out 
a man of history— distance has softened into gentle tones all the 
rough spots, as it has in the view of Slide Mountain, and there 
they stand as the sun is setting behind them, lit up with crim- 
son and gold and the heavenly blue above. No human pen or 
pencil can produce this grandeur. It is only made so great by 
the brilliancy of heaven which illuminates it with its glory. 

Mr. Lounsbery's remarks were well received, and w^e punctu- 
ated with laughtei' and applause. 



PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 



Address before the Board of Trade, 1898. 



"PUBLIC l^IPROVEMEXTS." 

Was the subject of the toas*t to which the Hon. William Louns- 
beiy responded. He said: 

I am allowed fifteen minutes to speak of public improve- 
ments. A longer time was allowed, and properly so, for internal 
improvements as planned and set out by the well known Anti- 
Snapper of the Mansion House. I hope it will not be taken out 
of my time to add my testimony, that the menu provided by Mr. 
Lasher has done credit to the Board of Trade, to the city, to the 
occasion and to the author himself. (Applause). 

Now please correct your watches by mine. Mine is a stop- 
watch such ns used by 'bookmakers,' law bookmakers I mean. 
I want to be exact because I understand there is an old grievance 
upon the subject oi talking beyond the allotted time. (Lau^^- 
ter.) I see a gentleman at the farther table is holding his watch 
on me. He will please call out when my time is up. I could 
not tell without glasses and there is nothing for glasses (laugh- 
ter) so far as I can see. 

Mr. President, I have frc<|uently heard the expression some- 
times as a jest and sonietimes as a jibe, that Kingston people 
were so Dutch that they could not see after 4 o'clock. (Laugh- 
ter.) Whether this is so or not, I hope will be discussed under 
the head of volunteer toasts by some member of the Holland 
Society or Winnesook Club of undoubted Dutch lineage. In the 
Holland Society they banquet every year at from $lo to $30 for a 
plaie. In the Winnesook Club they banquet at from $10 to $30 
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without a plate. (Laughter.) They take theirs in a tin cuf> 
and want more. (More laughter.) 

While this question is undecided we will asisume the expres- 
sion is true — for the sake of argument only. But that does not 
furnish an adequate cause for the last afternoon train on the U. 
& D. going out at 3 o'clock and the last afternoon train on the 
Wallkill going out at 3:05. If the managers of these roads 
could get their trains out with reasonable promptness, a schedule 
making five minutes before 4 o'clock the time of starting, would 
get strangers out of town before this peculiar Dutch blindness 
comes, and thus ^ave the town from destruction. As it is the 
trains are run very conveniently for the people of Kingston to do 
shopping at New Paltz and Phoenicia, (laughter) but very in- 
conveniently for the people of New Paltz and Phoenicia to do 
shopping in Kingston. The fact is, tJiat notwithstanoing the 
sacrifices Kingston has made for these roads, there is not now 
in tlie management of either one a person in sympathy with the 
merchants of Kingt»ton. 

What shall 1 say of the Wesit Shore Railroad ? I do not be- 
lieve there is a person in the management of that road who 
could find his way from the station to the Court House without 
one of Smith's cabs. W^hy do I say this? Because a road has 
been organized and nearly constructed connecting the uttermost 
parts of the city with the West Shore depot. The West Shore 
Railroad Company has not contributed one cent to aid it, al- 
though any one with half an eye can see that it will increase the 
income of that road $1,000 a year, by making it easy for people 
to come and go. The West Shore did not oontribute. It was 
thought it did not know of its construction, imtil up popped an 
injunction. It seems determined to make it cosv the electric 
railroad $1,000 to secure the permission of the West Shore Com- 
pany to cross its tracks. It has secured the services of two 
very able counsel. None knows better than they do to make a 
good case last as lon^ as possible at the expense of the litigants. 

The people of Kingston may be blind after 4 o'clock, but they 
have not been charged with having the blindness of the day 
before come over to the next, as it evidently does with the West 
Shore people. For seel the Mayor is in with the trolley people. 
The chairman of the railroad committee in the Common Council 
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is attorney for the .kolley company. Maybe the West Shore 
people before the year is out will go down on their kneea to the 
Common Council for the privilege of blocking both the thorough- 
fares between up and down town with their freight trains until 
a town meeting of profane people is collected on each side. 

The Rhinebeck ferry is another institution. It charges 13 
cents for a live man, 13 cents for a corpse and 13 cents for a 
dressed hog — ^wonderful imiformity. The Poughkeepsie ferry 
does this work for half price, and so induces the people from the 
Ulster county side to trade at Poughkeepsia The high tariff on 
our ferry is to protect Rhinebeck people from the extortion of the 
Rondout merchants. The fact is, the Rhinebeck ferry is op- 
erated by long distance telephone from Albany. 

Thus far, I seem to be in a complaining mood; but I do not 
want to be censorious. These are all public improvements and 
are within the scope of my subject. How could I speak of them 
otherwise? They are certainly not operated in sympathy with 
the Kingston merchants and business men^ They axe not op- 
erated by Kingston men. 

1 thus disclose the logic of my opening. The railroads lead- 
ing to Kingston, in fact all roads and means of transportation 
should be kept as much as possible under control of our citizens. 
Kingston is the largest station on the line of the West Shore. 
It is the gateway of the Catskills. It was once and soon will be 
again the leader in business and political influence in the state. 

In reviewing this history, it is proper to refer to the fact that 
it was a creature of Dutch enterprise. From 1614 to 1663 the 
Dutch were dominant in politics and business. T^th a landing 
at Wilbur they had extended settlement through Hurley, Mar- 
bletown, Rochester and Wawarsing. In 1777 the place was 
large enough to lose 311 buildings by a single fire, and tne towns 
of Hurley, Marbletown, Rochester and Wawarsing had a popula- 
tion nearly as large as they have at presents A blast furnace 
at Napanoch sent out cutlery and steel blooms to Sheffield in 
England. A tanning and currying factory sent calf skins to the 
Antilles. One merchant in Green street, in Kingston, frequently 
imported an entire cargo of New England nun. (Laughter.) Up 
to the last date there was no dock at Rondout and Delaware 
county was referred to as being as far from Kingston then as 



Darkest Africa is now. The growth of Kingston was from her 
trading allies in Hurley, Marbletown, Rochester and Wawarsing. 

This trade of late years has been declining. It i» going 
from us. It is in the power of the Kingston merchants and 
business men to retain possession of all their old friends and 
allies and bring them back to their old family in the Esopus. 
It is this project that is the main subject of my speaking tonight. 
Have I not approached it fairly and logically? 

The building of a railroad from Kingston to Ellenville is not 
a new subject. Such a road will shortly be built. It will not 
cost more than $200,000. It is a scheme with life today in tne 
hands of people who will not be in sympathy with the merchants 
and business men of Kini^ton. It is a project that Kingston 
is able to handle. Her citizens have adequate means. The 
material was never so cheap. Labor is plentiful. I am willing 
myself to lead or to follow in the enterprise. Looking all about 
me I can find nothing in the field of active enterprise so full of 
promise of success. I can see nothing that will bring to the 
projectors so much local gratitude. Whoever has ambition to 
connect himself with a work in which conquest will make glory 
can find no better field of labor. 

Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. 



OUR FIRST GOVERNOR. 



Annivenary, 1804. 



The 117th anniversary of the inauguration of George dlnton 
BA first Governor of the etate of New York waa fittingly cele- 
brated at the Senate House last night. There was a large at- 
tendance of citizens and the exercises were of a highly interesting 
nature. At a few minutes before 8 o'clock the membeors of 
Pratt Post, No. 127, G. A. R., headed by a drum corps, marched 
from their headquarters on Wall street to the Senate House 
grounds, where the celebration took place. The exerdseB con- 
sisted of music by the drum corps and addresses by Prof. Egbert 
Lewis and Hon. William Lounsbery, both prominent Grand Army 
men. Wiltwyck Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, had charge of the celebration in conjunction with Pratt Poet 
and the members of the Unapter were nearly all in attendance. 
The main address of the evening, delivered by Mr. Lounsbery, 
was in part as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — I feel flattered by your invitation to 
speak to you this evening. I shall do so in a line flattering to 
the place and the people who are yoiu- ancestors — the ancestors 
of the intelligent audience gathered her to commemorate this day — 
the day most important in the annals of the Empire State. I 
propose to demonstrate the fact that the settlement by the Dutch 
in the Esopus was earlier in point of time; was planned with 
more practical wisdom, was carried on with more business sa- 
gacity and led to more beneficent fruition than toe settlement 
by the Pilgrims in Massachusetts Bay in New England. 

It was in 1G09 that Hendrick Hudson entered the river that 

88 
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DOW beanei hifi name, a beautiful river — bo straig^^ as to be a 
direct artery of commeroe; bo deep aB to be an arm of the sea; 
eo long as to be a fit region for an empire; bo beautiful and ao 
BalubriouB as to be an Eden. It is only in later geograp^cal 
learning that it was called the Hudson. The early aettlere for 
years called it the North River, because the settlers on Man- 
hattan Island distinguished it from the East River. Upon its 
banks were the settlements in the Esopus of which our City of 
Kingston was the principal nucleus and Beaverwyck which cluB- 
tered about Albcmy. 

The settlement in the Esopus is ine one of which I speak. It 
was named after a river in Holland. It was selected for settle- 
ment because of the rich lands alluvial of the washing of the 
mountains upon either side. Commencing in 1814, six years be- 
fore the landing of the Pilgrims, it grew rapidly. It had a 
beautiful harbor at the mouth of the Twaalfskill, easily approadi- 
able from the back country along the natural descent of that 
stream, and successful trade with the chief commercial oity on 
Manhattan Island, made a rapid growth in population. It was 
the chief attraction of the emigrant, and soon outstripped in con- 
sequence the other settlements of the New World. 

From 1C09 to 1663, a period of about half a century, here had 
been great progress. Settlement had extended to the New Dorp, 
which is now Hurley, had gone beyond to Marbletown and Wa- 
warsing. The hegira to New Paltz had taken place, the Indians 
had been subjugated into treaties of peace, farms were under cul- 
tivation, schools were inaugurated, the town was fortified, ships 
went from the settlement on regular voyages bo far as the nations 
then engaged in commerce. It was a happy abode of civilized 
men and women, with churches and preachers. As peaceful as 
the Home of Evangeline, painted by the beautiful fancy of the 
poet Longfellow. 

In 1663 the rulers were changed from Dutch to English; but 
the people did not change. They took no great heed of the 
difference between the magistrates of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany and the Duke of York. They went forward marrying and 
giving in marriage. The yoimg took up the tools which fell 
from the grasp of the old for another century, which brings ns 
to the new revolution of 1776, 
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The first fifty years was a period in which the settlemeiit was 
ruled by a commercial league. The second period was under 
colonial regulations. The settlers during ail this period cared 
little for politics. They pursued the even ten<»' of their ways. 

The revolt against colonial oppression had its first expression 
in a protest against a tax on tea. This did not come from the 
Dutch settlers in the Esopus. Their took their tea with solid 
Dutch comfort, giving little thought to the tax. The merchants 
of Manhattan made no active effort for free trade. When the 
British red coats were driven from Boston by their defeat at 
Bunker Hill and the pressure of the little army of General Wash- 
ington, they came to New York and landed there without oppo- 
sition and occupied the city >vith the acquiescence of the Eng- 
lish settlers and without armed resistance from the Dutch mer- 
chants. The British officers waltzed with the ladies and the 
soldiers hobnobbed with the people of the city. New York city 
took no part in the early struggle for American independence. 

The place where we are now gathered was the central point 
of treason to British control. The Committee of Safety sat here 
and became the central figure of the confederation of the ooloniee 
and the movement towards the creation of the independence of 
the state under the new constitution. 

George Clinton a native of Ulster, was elected the first Got- 
ernor of the state, and on the 30th day of July, 1777, the CSom- 
mittee of Safety having ascertained his election declared the faet 
and proclaimed George Clinton the Governor of the State of New 
York and the Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy, and 
concluded with the expression ''God Save the People." This act 
was done at Kingston by Kingston men, and this act we cele- 
brate (today. It is the most momentous act in Lhe history of 
the state. Feeble in its inception, it was the beginning of the 
great Empire State, \^^at great consequences have flowed from 
it! What beneficent rMults have sprung from this feeble be- 
ginning! Amongst the empires of the world today, the Empire 
State has achieved a place in the foremost rank. It is the 
Empire State. I can invite any of its people to sit down with 
us and participate in the glory of this achievement. But to this 
City of Kingston is the pride of the beginning. To the settle- 
ment in the SSeopus is due the glory of the first beginningB of the 
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great work. Beside it the landing of the Pilgrime oeasea to be 
an impcM'tant factor. The eloquence of Patrick Henry in the 
Virginia Assembly had its consequence. The struggle of the con- 
tinental troops added its share to the saorifiooe. The genius of 
General Washington has its lustre. The signature of John Han- 
cock to the Declaration of Independence is a relic But above 
all, for direct consequences for good, stands the deed of oiir 
forefathers in Esopus, giving birth to the greatest state in the 
clueter that gathered about the constitution of the new American 
republic The practical outcome of Dutch sagacity was the 
grea*t factor in this supreme work in the structure of the temple 
of liberties. 
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THE WILBUR FAIR OPENED. 



Tlie fair at the Church of the Holy Name, Wilbur, was opened 
on Christmaa night with appropriate ceremonies^ intenspersed 
with music Father Ward made an introduot<Mry speech. There 
was a goodly attendance present to hear Hon. William Louns- 
bery, who was introduced as one of the City Fathers, and spoke 
as follows: 

'^Ladies and Gentlemen and my little frieiida, the children: 
There in nothing which gives so much pleasure, as the pleasing of 
others. This fact emphasizes and gives positive proof of the 
value of the Chris'tnias festivities^ They are twice blessed — 
blessing tliose who receive and much more blessing those who 
give. Here are the children ^vith bright faces and the enthusiasm 
of youth. Here are the parents who feel a thrill of pleasure 
when the children rejoice. 

*Hei-e woman reigns, 
The mother, sister, wife. 
Strew with fresh flowers, the narrow way of life.* 

"Who can resist the sweet sovereignty of woman — ^training the 
young to a healthy citizenship? 

"I have been invited here as a City Father — an Alderman of 
the Eighth Ward. I lately rodo in the West Shore train for 
half a mile throuigh the ward, and looked out upon its surfaoe, 
broken with rocks, and pierced by a tunnel under yonder high 
hill. I thought of its three miles in extent, and its three thous- 
and inhabitcmts — excellent people, inhabiting a goodly territory. 
If I were King I would want no more and xk> better people. 
'Friendship is its inhabitant; domestic affection is its inhabitant; 
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good people of the country. I wish you Merry CSuiatmae. I 
commend you to the full enjoyment of this Fair and the feativi- 
tiee that belong to this Holy week of sympathies in charitable 
work. I have been invited here by Father Ward — ^the father of 
this people in their religious works. There is by law no union 
of church and state. The two functions are not allowed by 
statute; but they may yet work together in a common cause: 
''To exalt man's generous aim to all diviner deeds; to chase each 
partial purpose from his breast; and through the mists of pas- 
sion and of sense; and through the tossing tide of chance and 
pain to hold his course imfaltering.' They may work together 
to make a higher grade of citizenship — to make, where the people 
are the soTereigns, a higher conception of religious duty, and a 
higher conception of political virtue. They may together aid to 
preserve the old landmarks of civil and religious liberty con- 
ceived by our forefathers when they established the American 
Union of the states." Christmas, 1896. 
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